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ENGLAND’S  FORGOTTEN  WORTHIES.* 


The  Reformation,  the  Antipodes,  the 
American  Continent,  the  Planetary  system, 
and  the  Inhnite  deep  of  the  Heavens  have 
now  become  common  and  familiar  facts  to  us. 
Globes  and  orreries  are  the  playthings  of  our 
school-days ;  we  inhale  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tanism  with  our  earliest  breath  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  throw  back 
our  imagination  into  the  time  when,  as  new 
grand  mscoveries,  they  stirred  every  mind 
which  they  touched  with  awe  and  wonder  at 
the  revelation  which  God  had  sent  down 
among  mankind.  Vast  spiritual  and  material 
continents  lay  for  the  first  time  displayed, 

*  1.  The  Obtervatiotu  of  Sir  Richard  Harokint, 
KnL,  IM  hi*  Voyage  ts  the  So%Uk  Sea  is  1693. 
Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1622,  sod  Edited  bj 
R.U.M«i  jor,  Eeq.,  of  the  British  Moeenm.  Publiehed 
by  the  Uskluyt  iSociety. 

2.  Th*  Duiovtrie  of  the  Emmre  of  Ouiana.  By 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knt  Edited,  with  eopioua 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by 
Sir  Robert  H.  Schombnrgk,  Phil.  D.,  Ac. 

8.  Earrative*  of  Early  Voyage*  undertaken  for 
the  JH*eopery  of  a  Pa**age  to  Cathaia  and  India  by 
th*  EortEweet ;  with  Selections  from  the  Records 
of  the  worshij^ul  Fellowship  of  the  Merchants  of 
I^Midon,  trading  into  the  East  Indies,  and  from  MS8. 
in  the  libraryof  the  British  Museam,  now  first 
pnbliahed,  by  ^omas  Randall,  Esq. 
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opening  fields  of  thought  and  fields  of  enter- 

firise  of  which  none  could  conjecture  the 
imit.  Old  routine  was  broken  up.  Men 
were  thrown  back  on  their  own  strength  and 
their  own  power,  unshackled  to  accomplish 
whatever  they  might  dare.  And  although 
we  do  not  speak  of  these  discoveries  as  the 
cause  of  that  enormous  force  of  heart  and  in¬ 
tellect  which  accompanied  them  (for  they 
were  as  much  the  efifect  as  the  cause,  and  one 
reacted  on  the  other),  yet  at  any  rate  they 
afforded  scope  and  room  for  the  play  of  powers 
which,  without  such  scope,  let  them  hare 
been  as  transcendant  as  they  would,  must 
have  passed  away  unproductive  and  blighted. 

An  earnest  faith  in  the  supernatural,  an 
intensely  real  conviction  of  the  divine  and 
devilish  forces  by  which  the  universe  was 
guided  and  misguided,  was  the  inheritance 
of  the  Elizabetlmn  age  from  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  fiercest  and  most  lawless  men 
did  then  really  and  truly  believe  in  the  actual 
personal  presence  of  God  or  the  devil  in  every 
accident,  or  scene,  or  aetbn.  They  brought 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth  an  imagination  saturated  with 
the  spiritual  convictions  of  the  old  era,  which 
I  were  not  lost,  but  only  infinitely  expanded. 
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The  planets  whose  vastness  they  now  learnt 
to  recognize  were,  therefore,  only  the  more 
powerful  for  evil  or  for  good ;  the  tides  w^re 
the  breathing  of  Demogorgon ;  and  the  idol¬ 
atrous  Amencan  tribes  were  real  worshippers 
of  the  real  devil,  and  were  assisted  with  the 
full  power  of  his  evil  army. 

It  is  a  form  of  thought  which,  however  in 
a  vague  and  general  way  we  may  continue  to 
use  its  phraseology,  has  become,  in  its  detailed 
application  to  life,  utterly  strange  to  us.  We 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  enlargement  of 
our  understanding  when  we  read  the  decisions 
of  grave  law-courts  in  cases  of  supposed  witch¬ 
craft  ;  we  smile  complacently  over  Raleigh’s 
story  of  the  island  of  the  Amazons,  and  re¬ 
joice  that  we  are  not  such  as  he — entangled 
in  the  cobwebs  of  effete  and  foolish  super¬ 
stition.  The  true  conclusion  is  the  opposite 
of  the  conclusion  which  we  draw.  That 
Raleigh  and  Bacon  could  believe  what  they 
believed,  and  could  be  what  they  were  not¬ 
withstanding,  is  to  us  a  proof  that  the  injury 
which  such  mistakes  can  inflict  is  unspeakably 
insigniheant :  and  arising,  as  they  arose,  from 
a  never- failing  sense  of  the  real  awfulnes  and 
mystery  of  the  world,  and  of  the  life  of  human 
souls  upon  it,  they  witness  to  the  presence  in 
such  minds  of  a  spirit,  the  loss  of  which  not 
the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  every  law 
by  which  the  whole  creation  moves  can  com¬ 
pensate.  We  wonder  at  the  grandeur,  the 
moral  majesty,  of  some  of  Shakespeare’s 
characters,  so  far  beyond  what  the  noblest 
among  ourselves  can  imitate,  and  at  first 
thought  we  attribute  it  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet  who  has  outstripped  nature  in  his  crea¬ 
tions  ;  but  we  are  misunderstanding  the  power 
and  the  meaning  of  poetry  in  attributing 
creativeness  to  it  in  any  such  sense ;  Shake¬ 
speare  created,  but  only  as  the  spirit  of  nature 
created  around  him,  working  in  him  as  it 
worked  abroad  in  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
The  men  whom  he  draws  were  such  men  as 
he  saw  and  knew  ;  the  words  they  utter  were 
such  as  he  heard  in  the  ordinary  conversations 
in  which  he  joined.  At  the  Mermaid  with 
Raleigh  and  with  Sidney,  and  at  a  thousand 
nn-named  English  firesides,  be  found  the 
living  originals  for  his  Prince  Hals,  his  Or¬ 
landos.  his  Antonios,  his  Portias,  his  Isabellas. 
The  closer  personal  acquaintance  which  we 
can  form  with  the  English  of  tlie  age  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  great  poetry  is  no  more  than  the 
rhythmic  echo  of  the  life  which  it  depicts. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  interest 
that  we  heard  of  the  formation  of  a  society 
which  was  to  employ  itself,  as  we  understood. 
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in  republishing  in  accessible  form  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  invaluable  records  compiled  or 
composed  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Books,  like 
everything  else,  have  their  appointed  death- 
day  ;  the  souls  of  them,  unless  they  be  found 
worthy  of  a  second  birth  in  a  new  body, 
peri.»h  with  the  paper  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  early  folio  Hakluyts,  not  from  their 
own  want  of  merit,  but  from  our  neglect  of 
them,  were  expiring  of  old  age.  The  five- 
volume  quarto  edition,  published  in  1 8 1 1 ,  so 
little  people  then  cared  for  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors,  was  but  of  270  copies ;  it 
was  intended  for  no  more  than  for  curious 
antiquaries,  or  for  the  great  libraries,  where 
it  could  be  consulted  as  a  book  of  reference ; 
and  among  a  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
had  never  heard  Hakluyt’s  name,  the  editors 
are  scarcely  to  be  blamed  if  it  never  so  much 
as  occurred  to  them  that  general  readers 
would  ever  come  to  care  to  have  it  within 
their  reach.  * 

And  yet  those  five  volumes  may  be  called 
the  Prose  Epic  of  the  modem  English  nation. 
They  contain  the  heroic  tales  of  the  exploits 
of  the  great  men  in  whom  the  new  era  was 
inaugurated  ;  not  mythic,  like  the  Iliads  and 
the  I^dos,  but  plain  broad  narratives  of  sub¬ 
stantial  facts,  which  rival  them  in  interest  and 
gmndeur.  What  the  old  epics  were  to 
the  royally  or  nobly  bom,  this  modem  epic 
is  to  the  common  people.  We  have  no  longer 
kings  or  princes  for  chief  actors,  to  whom 
the  heroism,  like  the  dominion,  of  the  world 
had  in  time  past  been  confined.  But,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  a  few 
poor  fishermen  from  an  obscure  lake  in  Pal¬ 
estine  a.ssumed,  under  the  divine  mission,  the 
spiritual  authority  over  mankind,  so,  in  the 
days  of  our  own  Elizabeth,  the  seamen  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Avon,  the 
Plym  and  the  Dart,  self-taught  and  self- 
directed,  with  no  impulse  but  what  was 
beating  in  their  own  royal  hearts,  went  out 
across  the  unknown  seas  fighting,  discovering, 
colonizing,  and  graved  out  the  channels,  and 
at  last  paved  them  with  their  bones,  through 
which  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  flowed  out  over  all  the  world.  We 
can  conceive  nothing,  not  the  songs  of  Homer 
himself,  which  womd  be  read,  among  us  at 
least,  with  more  enthusiastic  interest  than 
these  plain  massive  tales;  and  a  people’s 
edition  of  them  in  these  days,  when  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Ainsworth  and  Eugine  Sue  circulate 
in  tens  of  thousands,  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  blessed  antidote  which  could  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us.  The  heroes  themselves 
were  the  men  of  the  people — the  Joneses, 
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the  Smiths,  the  Davises,  the  Drakes ;  and  no 
courtly  pen,  with  the  one  exception  of  lluleigh, 
lent  its  polish  or  its  varnish  to  set  them  off. 

In  most  cases  the  captain  himself,  or  his  clerk 
or  servant,  or  some  unknown  gentleman 
volunteer,  sat  down  and  chronicled  the  voyage 
which  he  had  shared,  and  thus  inorganically 
arose  a  collection  of  writings  which,  with  all 
their  simplicity,  are  for  nothing  more  striking 
than  for  the  high  moral  beauty,  warmed  with 
natural  feeling,  which  displays  itself  through 
all  their  pages.  With  us,  the  sailor  is  scarcely 
himself  beyond  his  quarterdeck.  If  he  is 
distinguished  in  his  profession,  he  is  pro¬ 
fessional  merely  ;  or  if  he  is  more  than  that, 
he  owes  it  not  to  his  work  as  a  sailor,  but  to 
independent  domestic  culture.  With  them 
their  profession  was  the  school  of  their  nature, 
a  high  moral  education  which  most  brought 
out  what  was  most  nobly  human  in  them ;  the  thought  of  remarkable  men  does  not  lie 
and  the  wonders  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  in  the  material  result  which  can  be  gathered 
and  sky,  were  a  real  intelligible  language  in  from  them,  but  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  those 
which  they  heard  Almighty  God  speaking  to  who  do  or  utter  them.  Consider  what  Ho- 
them.  mer’s  “  Odyssey”  would  be,  reduced  into  an 

That  such  hopes  of  what  might  be  accom-  analysis, 
plished  by  the  Hakluyt  Societjr  should  in  The  editor  of  the  "  Letters  of  Columbus” 
some  measure  be  disappointed,  is  only  what  apologizes  for  the  rudeness  of  their  phrase- 
might  naturally  be  anticipated  of  all  very  “logy.  Columbus,  he  tells  us,  was  not  so 
sanguine  expectation.  Chi*ap  editions  are  great  a  master  of  the  pen  as  of  the  art  of 
expensive  editions  to  the  publisher,  and  his-  navigation.  We  are  to  make  excuses  for  him. 
torical  societies,  from  a  necessity  which  ap-  We  are  put  on  our  guard,  and  warned  not  to 
pears  to  encumber  all  corporate  English  be  offended,  before  we  are  introduced  to  the 
action,  rarely  fail  to  do  their  work  expensively  sublime  record  of  sufferings  under  which  his 
and  infelicitously ;  yet,  after  all  allowances  great  soul  was  staggering  towards  the  end 
and  deductions,  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  of  its  earthly  calamities,  where  the  inarticulate 
to  the  mortification  of  having  found  but  one  fragments  in  which  his  thought  breaks  out 
volume  in  the  scries  to  be  even  tolerably  from  him,  are  strokes  of  natural  art  by  the 
edited,  and  that  one  to  be  edited  by  a  gentle-  side  of  which  the  highest  literary  pathoe  is 
man  to  whom  England  is  but  an  adopted  poor  and  meaningless, 
country — Sir  Robert  Schomburgk.  Raleigh’s  And  even  in  the  subjects  which  they  select 
“Conquest  of  Guiana,”  with  Sir  Robert’s  they  are  pursued  by  the  same  curious  fatality, 
sketch  of  Raleigh’s  history  and  character,  j  Why  is  Drake  to  be  best  known,  or  to  be  only 
form  in  everything  but  its  cost  a  very  model  I  known,  in  his  last  voyage?  Why  pass  over 
of  an  excellent  volume.  For  every  one  of  I  the  success,  and  endeavor  to  immortalize  the 
the  rest  we  are  obliged  to  say  of  them,  that  failure?  When  Drake  climbed  the  tree  in 
they  have  left  little  undone  to  paralyze  what-  Panama,  and  saw  both  oceans,  and  vowed 
ever  interest  was  reviving  in  Hakluyt,  and  to  that  he  would  sail  a  ship  in  the  Pacific ;  when 
consign  their  own  volumes  to  the  same  ob-  he  crawled  out  upon  the  clififs  of  Terra  del 
scurity  to  which  time  and  accident  were  Fuego,  and  leaned  his  head  over  the  south- 
consigning  the  earlier  editions.  Very  little  ernmost  angle  of  the  world  ;  when  he  scored 
which  was  really  noteworthy  escaped  the  a  furrow  round  the  globe  with  his  keel,  and 
industry  of  Hakluyt  himself,  and  we  looked  received  the  homage  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
to  find  reprints  of  the  most  remarkable  of  =  antipodes  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen ; 
the  stories  which  were  to  be  found  in  his  col-  |  he  was  another  man  from  what  he  had  be- 
lection.  They  began  unfortunately  with  j  come  after  twenty  years  of  court  life  and 
proposing  to  continue  the  work  where  he  |  intrigue,  and  Spanish  fighting,  and  gold- 
had  left  it,  and  produce  narratives  hitherto  I  hunting.  There  is  a  tragic  solemnity  in  his 
unpublished  of  other  voyages  of  inferior  in-  .  end,  if  we  take  it  as  the  iMt  act  of  his  career; 
terest,  or  not  of  English  origin.  Better  1  but  it  is  bis  life,  not  his  death,  which  we  de¬ 


thoughts  appear  to  have  occurred  to  them  in 
the  course  of  the  work ;  but  their  evil  destiny 
overtook  them  before  their  thoughts  could 
get  themselves  executed.  We  opened  one 
volume  with  eagerness,  bearing  the  title  of 
“Voyages  to  the  Northwest,’’  in  hope  of 
finding  our  old  friends  Davis  and  Frobisher, 
and  we  found  a  vast  unnecessary  Editor’s 
Preface;  and  instead  of  the  voyages  them¬ 
selves,  which  with  their  picturesqueness  and 
moral  beauty  shine  among  the  fairest  jewels 
in  the  diamond  mine  of  Hakluyt,  an  analysis 
and  digest  of  their  results,  which  ^lilton  was 
called  in  to  justify  in  an  inappropriate  quota¬ 
tion.  It*  is  much  as  if  they  had  undertaken 
to  edit  “  Bacon’s  Essays,”  and  had  retailed 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  substance  of 
them  in  their  own  language ;  strangely  failing 
to  sec  that  the  real  value  of  the  actions  or 
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sire — not  what  he  failed  to  do,  but  what  he 
did. 

But  every  bad  has  a  worse  below  it,  and 
more  offensive  than  all  these  is  the  editor  of 
Hawkins’s  “Voyage  to  the  South  Sea.”  The 
book  is  striking  in  itself ;  it  is  not  one  of  the 
best,  but  it  is  very  good  ;  and  as  it  is  repub¬ 
lished  complete,  if  we  read  it  through,  carefully 
shutting  off  Captain  Bethune’s  notes  with 
one  hand,  we  sh^l  find  in  it  the  same  beauty 
which  breathes  in  the  tone  of  all  the  writings 
of  the  period. 

It  is  a  record  of  misfortune,  but  of  misfor¬ 
tune  which  did  no  dishonor  to  him  who  sunk 
under  it ;  and  there  is  a  melancholy  dignity 
in  the  style  in  which  Hawkins  tells  his  story, 
which  seems  to  say,  that  though  he  had  been 
defeated,  and  had  never  again  an  opportunity 
of  winning  back  his  lost  laurels,  he  respects 
himself  still  for  the  heart  with  which  he  en¬ 
dured  a  shame  which  would  have  broken  a 
■mailer  man.  It  would  have  required  no 
large  exertion  of  editorial  self-denial  to  have 
abstained  from  marring  the  pages  with  puns 
of  which  Punch  would  be  ashamed,  and  with 
the  vulgar  affectation  of  patronage  with 
which  the  sea  captmn  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  condescends  to  criticise  and  approve  of 
his  half- barbarous  precursor ;  but  it  must 
have  been  a  defect  in  his  heart,  rather  than 
in  his  understanding,  which  betrayed  him 
into  such  an  offence  as  this  which  follows. 
The  war  of  freedom  of  the  Araucan  Indians 
is  the  most  gallant  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  New  World.  The  Spaniards  themselves 
were  not  behindhand  in  acknowledging  the 
chivalry  before  which  they  quailed,  and,  after 
many  years  of  ineffectual  attempts  to  crush 
them,  they  gave  up  a  conflict  which  they 
never  afterwards  resumed ;  leaving  the  Arau- 
cans  alone,  of  all  the  American  races  with 
which  they  came  in  contact,  a  liberty  which 
they  were  unable  to  tear  from  them.  It  is  a 
subject  for  an  epic  poem,  and  whatever  ad¬ 
miration  is  due  to  the  heroism  of  a  brave 
people  whom  no  inequality  of  strength  could 
appal  and  no  defeats  could  crush,  these  poor 
Indians  have  a  right  to  demand  of  us.  The 
story  of  the  war  was  well  known  in  Europe  ; 
and  Hawkins,  in  coasting  the  western  shores 
of  South  America,  fell  in  with  them,  and  the 
finest  passage  in  his  book  is  the  relation  of 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  war. 

“  An  Indian  captain  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  for  that  he  was  of  name,  and 
known  to  have  done  his  devoir  against  them,  they 
cat  off  his  hands,  thereby  intending  to  disenable 
him  to  fight  any  more  against  them.  But  he,  re- 
toming  home,  desirous  to  revenge  this  injury,  to 


maintain  his  liberty,  with  the  reputation  of  his 
nation,  and  to  help  to  banish  the  Spariard,  with  his 
tongue  entreated  and  incited  them  to  persevere  in 
their  accustomed  valor  and  reputation,  abasing  the 
enemy  and  advancing  his  nation ;  condemning 
their  contraries  of  cowardliness,  and  confirming  it 
by  the  cruelty  used  with  him  and  other  his  compan¬ 
ions  in  their  mishaps ;  showing  them  his  arms 
without  hands,  and  naming  his  brethren  whose 
half  feet  they  had  cut  off,  because  they  might  be 
nnable  to  sit  on  horseback;  with  force  arguing 
that  if  they  feared  them  nut,  they  would  not  have 
used  so  great  inhumanity — for  fear  produceth 
cruelty,  the  companion  of  cowardice.  Thus  en¬ 
couraged  he  them  to  fight  for  their  lives,  limbs, 
and  liberty,  choosing  rather  to  die  an  honorable 
death  fighting,  than  to  live  in  servitude  as  fruitless 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  using  the 
office  of  a  sergeant-major,  and  having  loaden  his 
two  stumps  with  bundles  of  arrows,  he  succored 
them  who,  in  the  succeedint;  battle,  had  their  store 
wasted ;  and  changing  himself  from  place  to  place, 
animated  and  encouraged  his  countrymen  with 
such  comfortable  persuasions,  as  it  is  reported 
and  credibly  believed,  that  he  did  more  good  with 
his  words  and  presence,  without  strikintr  a  stroke, 
than  a  great  part  of  the  army  did  with  fiehtin?  to 
the  utmost.” 

It  is  an  action  which  may  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  myth  of  Mucins  Scaevola, 
or  the  real  exploit  of  that  brother  of  the  poet 
.^schylus,  who,  when  the  Persians  were 
flying  from  Marathon,  clung  to  a  ship  till 
both  his  hands  were  hewn  away,  and  then 
seized  it  with  his  teeth,  leaving  his  name  as 
a  portent  even  in  the  splendid  calendar  of 
Athenian  heroes.  Captain  Bethune,  without 
call  or  need,  making  his  notes  merely,  as  he 
tells  us,  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
mind  as  he  revised  the  proof-sheets,  informs 
us,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  that  “  it  re¬ 
minds  him  of  the  familiar  lines, — 

“  •  For  Widdrington  I  needs  must  wail. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps; 

For,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps.’  ” 

It  must  not  avail  him,  that  he  has  but  quoted 
from  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  It  is  the 
most  deformed  stanza*  of  the  modem  de¬ 
formed  version  which  was  composed  in  the 
eclipse  of  heart  and  taste,  on  the  restoration 

*  Here  is  the  old  eUnza.  Let  whoever  is  disposed 
to  think  us  too  hard  on  Captain  Bethune  ounipare 
them. 

“For  Wetherrington  my  harte  was  wo, 

That  even  he  tlayne  sholde  be ; 

For  when  both  his  leggis  were  hewen  in  to. 
He  knyled  and  fought  on  his  knee.” 

Even  Percy,  who,  on  the  whole,  thinks  well  of  the 
modem  ballad,  gives  up  this  stanza  as  kopeleaa 
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of  the  Stuarts ;  and  if  such  verses  could  then 
pass  for  serious  poetry,  they  have  ceased  to 
sound  in  an^  ear  as  other  than  a  burlesque  ; 
the  associations  which  they  arouse  are  only 
absurd,  and  they  could  only  have  continued 
to  ring  in  bis  memory  through  their  ludicrous 
doggrel. 

When  to  these  offences  of  the  Society  we 
add,  that  in  the  long  labored  appendices  and 
introductions,  which  fill  up  v^uable  space, 
which  increase  the  expense  of  the  edition, 
and  into  reading  which  many  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  betrayed,  we  have  found  nothing 
which  assists  the  understanding  of  the  stories 
which  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate,  when 
we  have  found  what  is  most  uncommon 
passed  without  notice,  and  what  is  most  trite 
and  familiar  encumbered  with  comment ;  we 
have  unpacked  our  hearts  of  the  bitterness 
which  these  volumes  have  aroused  in  us,  and 
can  now  take  our  leave  of  them  and  go  on 
with  our  own  more  grateful  subject. 

Elizabeth,  whose  despotism  was  as  per¬ 
emptory  as  that  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
whose  ideas  of  the  English  constitution  were 
limited  in  the  highest  degree,  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  more  beloved  by  her  subjects  than 
any  sovereign  before  or  since.  It  was  be¬ 
cause,  substantially,  she  was  the  people’s 
sovereign ;  because  it  was  given  to  her  to 
conduct  the  outgrowth  of  the  national  life 
through  its  crisis  of  change,  and  the  weight 
of  her  great  mind  and  her  great  place  were 
thrown  on  the  people’s  side.  She  was  able 
to  paralyze  the  dying  efforts  with  which,  if  a 
Stuart  had  been  on  the  throne,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  an  effete  system  might  have  made 
the  struggle  a  deadly  one  ;  and  the  history 
of  England  is  not  the  history  of  France,  be¬ 
cause  the  inflexible  will  of  one  person  held 
the  Reformation  firm  till  it  had  rooted  itself 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  could  not  be 
again  overthrown.  The  Catholic  faith  was 
no  longer  able  to  furnish  standing  ground  on 
which  the  English  or  any  other  nation  could 
live  a  manly  and  a  godly  life.  Feudalism, 
as  a  social  organization,  was  not  any  more  a 
system  under  which  their  energies  could  have 
scope  to  move.  Thenceforward  not  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  any  man  to  whom  God 
had  given  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  voice  to  speak, 
was  to  be  the  teacher  to  whom  men  were  to 
listen  ;  and  great  actions  were  not  to  remain 
the  privilege  of  the  families  of  the  Norman 
nobles,  but  were  to  be  laid  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  plebeian  who  bad  the  stuff  in 
him  to  perform  them.  Alone,  of  all  the 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  Elizabeth  saw  the 
change  which  had  passed  over  the  world. 


She  saw  it,  and  saw  it  in  faith,  and  accepted 
it.  The  England  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
and  the  Norman  Baron,  was  to  cast  its  sheU 
and  to  become  the  England  of  free  thought 
and  commerce  and  manufacture,  which  was 
to  plough  the  ocean  with  its  navies,  and  sow 
its  colonies  over  the  globe;  and  the  first 
thunder  birth  of  these  enormous  forces  and 
the  flash  of  the  earliest  achievements  of  the 
new  era  roll  and  glitter  through  the  forty 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  with  a  grandeur 
which,  when  once  its  history  is  written,  will 
be  seen  to  be  among  the  most  sublime  phe¬ 
nomena  which  the  earth  as  yet  has  witnessed. 
The  work  was  not  of  her  creation ;  the  heart 
of  the  whole  English  nation  was  stirred  to 
its  depths ;  and  Elizabeth’s  place  was  to  re¬ 
cognize,  to  love,  to  foster,  and  to  guide.  The 
government  originated  nothing;  at  such  a  time 
It  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
it  should  do  so  ;  but  wherever  expensive  en¬ 
terprises  were  on  foot  which  promised  ulti¬ 
mate  good,  but  no  immediate  profit,  we  never 
fail  to  find  among  the  lists  of  contributors  the 
Queen’s  Majesty,  Burleigh,  Leicester,  Wal- 
singham.  Never  chary  of  her  presence,  for 
Elizabeth  could  afford  to  condescend,  when 
ships  were  fitting  fur  distant  voyages  in  the 
river,  the  Queen  would  go  down  in  her  barge 
and  inspect.  Frobisher,  who  was  but  a  poor 
sailor  adventurer,  sees  her  wave  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  him  from  the  Greenwich  Palace  win¬ 
dows,  and  he  brings  her  home  a  narwhal’s 
horn  for  a  present.  She  honored  her  people, 
and  her  people  loved  her;  and  the  result 
was  that,  with  no  cost  to  the  government,  she 
saw  them  scattering  the  fleets  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  planting  America  with  colonies,  and 
exploring  the  most  distant  seas.  Either  for 
honor  or  for  expectation  of  profit,  or  from 
that  unconscious  necessity  by  which  a  great 
people,  like  a  great  man,  will  do  what  is 
right,  and  must  do  it  at  the  right  time,  who¬ 
ever  had  the  means  to  furnish  a  ship,  and 
whoever  had  the  talent  to  command  one,  laid 
their  abilities  together  and  went  out  to  pioneer, 
and  to  conquer,  and  take  possession,  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  There  was 
no  nation  so  remote  but  what  some  one  or 
other  was  found  ready  to*undertake  an  expe¬ 
dition  there,  in  the  hope  of  opening  a  trade  ; 
and  let  them  go  where  they  would,  they 
were  sure  of  Elizabeth’s  countenance.  We 
find  letters  written  by  her,  for  the  benefit  of 
nameless  adventurers,  to  every  potentate  of 
whom  she  had  ever  heard,  to  the  Emperors 
of  China,  Japan,  and  India,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Russia,  the  Grand  Turk,  the  Persian  Sofee, 
and  other  unheard-of  Asiatic  and  African 
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princes ;  whatever  was  to  be  done  in  England, 
or  by  Englishmen,  Elisabeth  assisted  when 
she  could,  and  admired  when  she  could  not. 
The  springs  of  great  actions  are  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  analyse — impossible  to  analyze  per¬ 
fectly — possible  to  analyze  only  very  proxi- 
mately,  and  the  force  by  which  a  man  throws 
a  good  action  out  of  himself  is  invisible  and 
mystical,  like  that  which  brings  out  the  blos¬ 
som  and  the  fruit  upon  the  tree.  The  motives 
which  we  find  men  urging  for  their  enterprises 
seem  often  insufficient  to  have  prompted 
them  to  so  large  a  daring,  'fhey  did  what 
they  did  from  the  great  unrest  in  them  which 
made  them  do  it,  and  what  it  was  may  be 
best  measured  by  the  results,  by  the  present 
England  and  America.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  enough  in  the  state  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  position  of  England,  to  have  furnished 
abundance  of  conscious  motive,  and  to  have 
stirred  the  drowsiest  routinier  statesman. 

Among  material  occasions  for  exertion,  the 
population  began  to  outgrow  the  employment, 
and  there  was  a  necessity  for  plantations  to 
serv-e  as  an  outlet.  Men  who,  under  happier 
circumstances,  might  have  led  decent  lives, 
and  done  good  service,  were  now  driven  by 
want  to  desperate  courses — “witness,”  as 
Richard  Hakluyt  says,  “  twenty  tall  fellows 
hanged  last  Rochester  assizes  for  small  rob¬ 
beries  and  there  is  an  admirable  paper  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Privy  Council  by  Christopher 
Carlile,  Walsingham’s  son-in-law,  pointing 
out  the  possible  openings  to  be  made  in  or 
through  such  plantations  for  home  produce 
and  manufacture. 

Far  below  all  such  prudential  economics  and 
mercantile  ambitions,  however,  lay  a  noble 
enthusiasm  which  in  these  dull  days  we  can 
hardly,  without  an  effort,  realize.  The  life- 
and  death  wrestle  between  the  Reformation 
and  the  old  religion  had  settled  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  a  per¬ 
manent  struggle  between  England  and  Spain. 
France  was  disabled.  All  the  help  which 
Elizabeth  could  spare  barely  enabled  the 
Netherlands  to  defend  themselves.  Pro¬ 
testantism,  if  it  conquered,  must  conquer  on 
another  field ;  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  the  championship  of  the  Reformed 
faith  fell  to  the  English  sailors.  The  sword 
of  Spain  was  forged  in  the  gold-mines  of 
Peru ;  the  legions  of  Alva  were  only  to  be 
disarmed  by  intercepting  the  gold  ships  on 
their  passage  ;  and,  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm 
like  that  winch  four  centuries  before  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  chivalry  of  Europe  upon  the 
E^t,  the  same  spirit  which  in  its  present 
degeneracy  covers  our  bays  and  rivers  with 


pleasure  yachts  then  fitted  out  armed  priva¬ 
teers,  to  sweep  the  Atlantic,  and  plunder  and 
destroy  the  Spanish  ships  wherever  they 
coujd  meet  them. 

TTius,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  the 
whole  force  and  energy  of  the  age  was  directed 
towards  the  sea.  The  wide  excitement  and 
the  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  raised 
even  common  men  above  themselves;  and 
people  who  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
been  no  more  than  mere  seamen,  or  mere 
money-making  merchants,  appear  before  us 
with  a  largeness  and  greatness  of  heart  and 
mind  in  which  their  duties  to  God  and  their 
country  are  alike  clearly  and  broadly  seen 
and  felt  to  be  paramount  to  every  other. 

Ordinary  English  traders  we  find  fighting 
Spanish  war  ships  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
faith  ;  the  cruisers  of  the  Spanish  main  were 
full  of  generous  eagerness  for  the  conversion 
of  the  savage  nations  to  Christianity ;  and  what 
is  even  more  surprising,  sites  for  colonization 
were  examined  and  scrutinized  by  such  men 
in  a  lofty  statesmanlike  spirit,  and  a  ready  in¬ 
sight  was  displayed  by  them  into  the  indirect 
effects  of  a  wisely-extended  commerce  on 
every  highest  human  interest. 

Again,  in  the  conflict  with  the  Spaniards, 
there  was  a  further  feeling,  a  feeling  of  gen¬ 
uine  chivalry,  which  was  spurring  on  the 
English,  and  one  which  must  be  well  under- 
sto^  and  well  remembered,  if  men  like  Drake, 
and  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh,  are  to  be  tolerably 
understood.  One  of  the  English  Reviews,  a 
short  time  ago,  was  much  amused  with  a 
story  of  Drake  haring  excommunicated  a 
petty  officer  as  a  punishment  for  some  moral 
offence ;  the  reviewer  not  being  able  to  see 
in  Drake,  as  a  man,  anything  more  than 
a  highly  brave  and  successful  buccaneer, 
whose  pretences  to  religion  might  rank  with 
the  devotion  of  an  Italian  bandit  to  the  Ma¬ 
donna.  And  so  Hawkins,  and  even  Raleigh, 
are  regarded  by  superficial  persons,  who  sec 
only  such  outward  circumstances  of  their 
history  as  correspond  with  their  own  impres¬ 
sions.  The  high  nature  of  the.se  men,  and 
the  high  objects  which  they  pursued,  will  only 
rise  out  and  become  visible  to  us  as  we  can 
throw  ourselves  back  into  their  times  and 
teach  our  hearts  to  feel  as  they  felt.  We 
do  not  find  in  the  language  of  the  voyagers 
themselves,  or  of  those  who  lent  them  their 
help  at  home,  any  of  that  weak  watery  talk  of 
“  protection  of  aborigines,”  which  as  soon  as  it 
is  translated  into  fact  becomes  the  most  active 
policy  for  their  destruction,  soul  and  body. 
But  the  stories  of  the  dealings  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  with  the  conquered  Indians,  which  were 
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widely  known  in  England.  6eem  to  have  af¬ 
fected  all  classes  of  people,  not  with  pious 
passive  horror,  but  with  a  genuine  human 
indignation.  A  thousand  anecdotes  in  detail 
we  tind  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of 
Hakluyt,  who,  with  a  view  to  make  them 
known,  translated  Peter  Martyr’s  letters ; 
and  each  commonest  sailor- boy  who  had 
heard  them  from  his  childhood  among  the 
tales  of  his  father’s  fireside,  had  longed  to  be 
a  man,  that  he  might  go  out  and  become  the 
avenger  of  a  gallant  and  suffering  people. 
A  high  mission,  undertaken  with  a  generous 
heart,  seldom  fails  to  make  those  worthy  of 
it  to  whom  it  is  given  ;  and  it  was  a  point  of 
honor,  if  of  nothing  more,  among  the  English 
sailors,  to  do  no  discredit  by  their  conduct  to 
the  greatness  of  their  cause.  The  high  cour¬ 
tesy,  the  chivalry  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  so 
conspicuous  in  their  dealings  with  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  rivals,  either  failed  to  touch  them  in 
their  dealings  with  uncultivated  idolaters,  or 
:  the  high  temper  of  the  aristocracy  was  un- 

I  able  to  restrain  or  to  influence  the  masses  of 

I  the  soldiers.  It  would  be  as  ungenerous  as 

j  it  would  be  untrue,  to  charge  upon  their  re- 

i  ligion  the  grievous  actions  of  men  who  called 

themselves  the  armed  missionaries  of  Catholi¬ 
cism,  when  the  Catholic  priests  and  bishops 
were  the  loudest  in  the  indignation  with  which 
they  denounced  them.  But  we  are  obliged 
to  charge  upon  it  that  slow  and  subtle  influ¬ 
ence  so  inevitably  exercised  by  any  religion 
which  is  divorced  from  life,  and  converted 
into  a  thing  of  form,  or  creed,  or  ceremony, 
or  system,  which  could  permit  the  same  men 
to  be  extravagant  in  a  sincere  devotion  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  whose  entire  lower 
nature,  unsubdued  and  unaffected,  was  given 
up  to  thirst  of  gold,  and  plunder,  and  sensu¬ 
ality.  If  religion  does  not  make  men  more 
I  humane  than  they  would  be  i^ithout  it,  it 

,  makes  them  fatally  less  so;  and  it  is  to  be 

I  feared  that  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  fathers, 

which  had  oscillated  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  had  again  crystallized  into  a  formal  an- 
^  tinomian  fanaticism,  reproduced  the  same 
fatal  results  as  those  in  which  the  Spaniards 
had  set  them  their  unworthy  precedent, 
i  But  the  Elizabethan  navigators,  full  without 
exception  of  large  kindness,  wisdom,  gentle- 
'  ness,  and  beauty,  bear  names  untainted,  as 
far  as  we  know,  with  a  single  crime  against 
the  savages ;  and  the  name  of  England  w  os 
'  as  famous  in  the  Indian  seas  as  that  of  Spain 
1  was  infamous.  On  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
j  1  noko  there  was  remembered  for  a  hundred 
years  the  noble  captain  who  had  come  there 
£rom  the  great  Queen  beyond  the  seas  ;  and 


Raleigh  speaks  the  language  of  the  heart  of 
his  country,  when  he  urges  the  English 
statesmen  to  colonize  Guiana,  and  exults  in  i 

the  glorious  hope  of  driving  the  white  ma¬ 
rauder  into  the  Pacific,  and  restoring  the  In¬ 
cas  to  the  throne  of  Peru.  ■■ 

“  Who  will  not  be  persuaded,”  he  says,  “  that  now 
at  length  the  great  Judge  of  the  world  hath  heard  . 

the  sighs,  groans,  and  lamentations,  hath  seen  the  r 

tears  and  blood  of  aomany  millionsof  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children,  afflicted,  robired,  reviled,  f 

branded  with  hot  irons,  roasted,  dismembered,  | 

mangled,  stabbed,  whipped,  racked,  scalded  with 
hot  oil,  put  to  the  strapado,  ripped  alive,  beheaded 
in  sport,  drowned,  daslied  against  the  rocks,  fam¬ 
ished,  devoured  by  mastiffs,  burned,  and  by  infinite  ^ 

cruelties  consumed,  and  purposeth  to  scourge  and 
plague  that  cursed  nation,  and  to  take  the  yoke  of  1 

servitude  from  that  distressed  people,  as  free  by 
nature  as  any  Christian.'’  ; 

Poor  Raleigh  !  if  peace  and  comfort  in  this 
world  were  of  much  importance  to  him,  it  was  ■* 

in  an  ill  day  that  he  provoked  the  revenge  of  i 

Spain.  The  strength  of  England  was  needed 
at  the  moment  at  its  own  door;  the  Armada  'k: 
came,  and  there  was  no  means  of  executing 
such  an  enterprise.  And  afterwards  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth  was  filled  by  a  Stuart,  and 
Guiana  was  to  be  no  scene  of  glory  for  Ra¬ 
leigh  ;  but,  as  later  historians  are  pleased  to  f : 

think,  it  was  the  grave  of  his  reputation.  | 

But  the  hope  burned  clear  in  him  through  -  | 

all  the  weary  years  of  unjust  imprisonment;  '  I 

and  when  he  was  a  gray-headed  old  man,  the  «  j 

base  son  of  a  bad  mother  used  it  to  betray  *  | 

him.  The  success  of  his  last  enterprise  was 
made  the  condition  under  which  he  was  to  be  j  i 

pardoned  for  a  crime  which  he  had  not  com-  I 

mitted  ;  and  its  success  depended,  as  he 
knew,  on  its  being  kept  secret  from  the  Span-  " 

iards.  J ames  required  of  him  on  his  allegiance  ^ 
a  detail  of  what  he  proposed,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  his  word  as  a  king  that  the  se-  < 
cret  should  be  safe  with  him,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  sweeping  out  of  the  port  of  London  in  ; 
the  swiftest  of  the  Spanish  ships,  with  private 
orders  to  the  governor  of  St.  Thomas  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  collision  when  Raleigh  should  arrive  j 


there,  which  should  afterwards  cost  him  his  > 
heart’s  blood.  y 

We  modern  readers  may  run  rapidly  over 
the  series  of  epithets  under  which  he  has  cat-  l 

alogued  the  Indian  sufferings,  hoping  that  they 
are  exaggerated,  seeing  that  they  are  horrible,  ' 

and  closing  our  eyes  against  them  with  swift-  i 
est  haste;  but  it  was  not  so  when  every  epi¬ 
thet  suggested  a  hundred  familiar  f  xts ;  and  j 

some  of  these  (not  resting  on  English  preju-  } 

dice,  but  on  sad  Spanish  evidence,  which  is 
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too  full  of  shame  and  sorrow  to  be  suspected) 
shall  be  given  in  this  place,  however  old  a 
story  it  may  be  thought ;  because,  as  we  said 
above,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  these  men,  unless  we  are  familiar  with 
the  feelings  of  which  their  hearts  were  full. 

The  massacres  under  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
terrible  as  they  were,  were  not  the  occasion 
which  stirred  the  deepest  indignation.  They 
had  the  excuse  of  what  might  be  called,  for 
what  of  a  better  word,  necessity,  and  of  the 
desperate  position  of  small  bands  of  men  in 
the  midst  of  enemies  who  might  be  counted 
bjr  millions.  And  in  De  Soto,  when  he  burnt 
his  guides  in  Florida  (it  was  his  practice  when 
there  was  danger  of  treachery,  that  those  who 
were  left  alive  might  take  warning) ;  or  in 
Vasco  Nunnez,  praying  to  the  Virgin  on  the 
mountains  of  Darien,  and  going  down  from  off 
them  into  the  valleys  to  hunt  the  Indian  ca- 
eiques,  and  fling  them  alive  to  his  blood¬ 
hounds;  there  was,  at  least,  with  all  this 
fierceness  and  cruelty,  a  desperate  courage 
which  we  cannot  refuse  to  admire,  and  which 
mingles  with  and  corrects  our  horror.  It  is 
the  refinement  of  the  Spaniards’  cruelty  in  the 
settled  and  conquered  provinces,  excused  by 
no  danger  and  provoked  by  no  resistance,  the 
details  of  which  witness  to  the  infernal  cool¬ 
ness  with  which  it  was  perpetrated ;  and  the 
great  bearing  of  the  Indians  tiiemselves  under 
an  oppression  which  they  despaired  of  resist¬ 
ing,  which  raises  the  whole  history  to  the  rank 
of  a  world-wide  tragedy,  in  which  the  nobler 
but  weaker  nature  was  crushed  under  a  ma¬ 
lignant  force  which  was  stronger  and  yet  mean¬ 
er  than  itself.  Gold  hunting  and  lust  were 
the  two  passions  for  which  the  Spaniards 
cared;  and  the  fate  of  the  Indian  women 
was  only  more  dreadful  than  that  of  the 
men,  who  were  ganged  and  chained  to  a  labor 
in  the  mines  which  was  only  to  cease  with 
their  lives,  in  a  land  where  but  a  little  before 
they  had  lived  a  free  contented  people,  more 
innocent  of  crime  than  perhaps  any  people 
upon  earth.  If  we  can  conceive  what  our 
own  feelings  would  be,  if,  in  the  “develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mammalia,”  some  baser  but  more 
powerful  race  than  man  were  to  appear  upon 
this  planet,  and  we  and  our  wives  and  children 
at  our  own  happy  firesides  were  degraded 
from  our  freedom,  and  became  to  them  what 
the  lower  animals  are  to  us,  we  can  perhaps 
realize  the  feelings  of  the  enslaved  nations  of 
Hispaniola. 

As  a  harsh  justification  of  slavery,  it  is 
sometimes  umed,  that  men  who  do  not  de¬ 
serve  to  be  slaves  will  prefer  death  to  the 
endurance  of  it ;  and  that  if  they  prize  their 
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liberty,  it  is  always  in  their  power  to  assert 
it  in  the  old  Roman  fashion.  Tried  even  by 
so  hard  a  rule,  the  Indians  vindicated  their 
right,  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  entire  group  of  the  Western 
Islands  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  con¬ 
taining,  when  Columbus  discovered  them, 
many  millions  of  inhabitants,  were  left  literally 
desolate  from  suicide.  Of  the  anecdotes  of 
this  terrible  self-immolation,  as  they  were 
then  known  in  Elngland,  here  are  a  few  out 
of  many. 

The  first  is  simple,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  method.  A  Yucatan  cacique,  who 
was  forced  with  his  old  subjects  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  at  last  “  calling  those  miners  into 
an  house,  to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  be 
thus  debateth  with  them — 

My  worthy  companions  and  friends,  why  de¬ 
sire  we  to  live  any  longer  under  so  cruel  a  servi¬ 
tude  7  Let  us  now  go  unto  the  perpetual  seat  of 
our  ancestors,  for  we  shall  there  have  rest  from 
these  intolerable  cares  and  grievances  which  we 
endure  under  the  subjection  of  the  unthankful. 
Go  ye  before,  I  will  presently  follow  you.'  Having 
so  spoken,  he  held  out  whole  handfnis  of  thoae 
leaves  which  take  away  life,  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  giving  every  one  part  thereof,  being 
kindled  to  suck  up  the  fume  ;  who  obeyed  his 
command,  the  king  and  his  chief  kinsmen  reserving 
the  last  place  for  tiiemselves.” 

We  speak  of  the  crime  of  suicide,  but  few 
persons  will  sec  a  crime  in  this  sad  and 
stately  leave-taking  of  a  life  which  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  bear  with  unbroken  hearts. 
We  do  not  envy  the  Indian,  who,  with  Span¬ 
iards  before  him  as  an  evidence  of  the  fruits 
which  their  creed  brought  forth,  deliberately 
exchanged  for  it  the  old  religion  of  his 
country,  which  could  sustain  him  in  an  action 
of  such  melancholy  grandeur.  But  the  In¬ 
dians  did  not  always  reply  to  their  oppressors 
with  escaping  pa.ssively  beyond  their  hands. 
Here  is  a  sto^  with  matter  in  it  for  as  rich  a 
tragedy  as  CEdipus  or  Agamemnon ;  and  in 
its  stern  and  tremendous  features,  more 
nearly  resembling  them  than  any  which  were 
conceived  even  by  Shakespeare. 

An  officer  named  Orlando  had  taken  the 
daughter  of  a  Cuban  cacique  to  be  his  mis¬ 
tress.  She  was  with  child  by  him,  but, 
suspecting  her  of  being  engaged  in  some 
other  intrigue,  he  had  her  fastened  to  two 
wooden  spits,  not  intending  to  kill  her,  but 
to  terrify  her;  and  setting  her  before  the 
fire,  he  ordered  that  she  should  be  turned  by 
the  servants  of  the  kitchen. 

“  The  maiden,  stricken  with  fear  through  the 
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craelty  thereof,  and  strange  kind  of  torment,  pre* 
aently  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  cacique  her  father, 
understanding  the  matter,  took  thirty  of  his  men 
and  went  to  the  house  of  the  captain,  who  was 
then  absent,  and  slew  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  after  that  wicked  act  committed,  and  the 
women  who  were  companions  of  the  wife,  and  her 
servants  every  one.  Then  shutting  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  putting  fire  under  it,  he  burnt  him¬ 
self  and  all  his  companions  that  assisted  him, 
together  with  the  captain’s  dead  family  and 

This  is  no  fiction  or  poet’s  romance.  It  is 
a  tale  of  wrath  and  revenge,  which  in  sober 
dreadful  truth  enacted  itself  upon  this  earth, 
and  remains  among  the  eternal  records  of  the 
doings  of  mankind  upon  it.  As  some  relief 
to  its  most  terrible  features,  we  follow  it  with 
a  story  which  has  a  touch  in  it  of  diabolic 
humor. 

The  slave-owners  finding  their  slaves  es¬ 
caping  thus  unprosperously  out  of  their  grasp, 
set  themselves  to  find  a  remedy  for  so  des¬ 
perate  a  disease,  and  were  swift  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  weakness,  mental  or  bodily, 
through  which  to  retain  them  in  life.  One 
of  these  proprietors  being  informed  that  a 
number  of  his  people  intended  to  kill  them¬ 
selves  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  particular  spot, 
and  knowing  by  experience  that  they  were 
too  likely  to  do  it,  presented  himself  there  at 
the  time  which  had  been  fixed  upon,  and 
telling  the  Indians  when  they  arrived,  that 
he  knew  their  intention,  and  that  it  was  vain 
for  them  to  attempt  to  keep  anything  a  secret 
from  him,  he  ended  with  saying,  that  he  had 
come  there  to  kill  himself  with  them ;  that 
as  he  had  used  them  ill  in  this  world,  he 
might  use  them  worse  in  the  next ;  “  with 
which  he  did  dissuade  them  presently  from 
their  purpose.”  With  what  efficacy  such 
believers  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were 
likely  to  recommend  either  their  faith  or  their 
Ood ;  rather,  how  terribly  all  the  devotion 
and  all  the  earnestness  with  which  the  poor 
priests  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  con¬ 
querors  labored  to  recommend  it  were  shamed 
and  paralyzed,  they  themselves  too  bitterly 
lament.  It  was  idle  to  send  out  governor 
after  governor  with  orders  to  stay  such  prac¬ 
tices.  They  had  but  to  arrive  on  the  scenes 
to  become  infected  with  the  same  fever,  or  if 
any  remnant  of  Castilian  honor,  or  any  faintest 
echoes  of  the  faith  which  they  professed, 
still  flickered  in  a  few  of  the  best  and  noblest, 
they  could  but  look  on  with  folded  hands  in 
ineffectual  mourning ;  they  could  do  nothing 
without  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  were  the 
worst  offenders.  Hispaniola  became  a  mere 


desert ;  the  gold  was  in  the  mines,  and  there 
were  no  poor  slaves  left  remaining  to  extract  it. 
One  means  which  the  Spaniards  dared  to  em¬ 
ploy  to  supply  the  vacancy,  brought  about  an 
incident  which  in  its  piteous  pathos  exceeds 
any  story  we  have  ever  heard.  Crimes  and 
criminals  are  swept  away  by  time,  nature 
finds  an  antidote  for  their  poison,  and  they 
and  their  ill  consequences  alike  are  blotted 
out  and  perish.  If  we  do  not  forgive  them, 
at  le.'tst  we  cease  to  hate  them,  as  it  grows 
more  clear  to  us  that  they  injured  none 
so  deeply  as  themselves.  But  the  iripiuSiif 
xaxia,  the  enormous  wickedness  by  which 
humanity  itself  has  been  outraged  and  dis¬ 
graced,  we  cannot  forgive,  we  cannot  cease  to 
hate  that ;  the  years  roll  away,  but  the  tints 
of  it  remain  on  the  pages  of  history,  deep  and 
horrible  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  en¬ 
tered  there. 

“  When  the  Spaniards  understood  the  simple 
opinion  of  the  Y ucaian  islanders  concerning  the 
souls  of  their  departed,  which,  after  their  sins 
purged  in  the  cold  northern  mountains  should 
pass  into  the  south,  to  the  intent  that,  leaving  their 
own  country  of  their  own  accord,  they  might  suf¬ 
fer  themselves  to  be  brought  to  Hispaniola,  they 
did  persuade  those  poor  wretches,  that  they  came 
from  those  places  where  they  sliould  see  their 
parents  and  children,  and  all  their  kindred  and 
friends  that  were  dead,ard  should  enjoy  all  kinds 
of  delights  with  the  erobracements  and  fruition  of 
all  beloved  things.  And  they,  being  infected  and 
possessed  with  these  crafty  and  subtle  imagina¬ 
tions,  singing  and  rejoicing  left  their  country,  and 
followed  vain  and  idle  hope.  But  when  they  saw 
that  they  were  deceived,  and  neither  met  their 
parents  nor  any  that  they  desired,  but  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  undergo  grievous  sovereignty  and  com¬ 
mand,  and  to  endure  cruel  and  extreme  labor,  they 
either  slew  themselves,  or,  choosing  to  famish, 
gave  op  their  fair  spirits,  being  persuaded  by  no 
reason  or  violence  to  take  food.  So  these  misera¬ 
ble  Yucaians  came  to  their  end.” 

It  was  once  more  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles.  The  New  World  was  first 
offered  to  the  holders  of  the  old  traditions. 
They  were  the  husbandmen  first  chosen  for 
the  new  vineyard,  and  blood  and  desolation 
were  the  only  fruits  which  they  reared  upon 
it.  In  their  hands  it  was  becoming  a  kingdom 
not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  and  a  sentence 
of  blight  went  out  against  them  and  against 
their  works.  How  fatally  it  has  worked,  let 
modem  Spain  and  Spanish  America  bear 
witness.  We  need  not  follow  further  the 
history  of  their  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
For  their  colonies,  a  fatality  appears  to  have 
followed  all  attempts  at  Catholic  colonization. 
Like  shoots  from  an  old  decaying  tree  which 
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no  skill  and  no  care  can  rear,  they  were 
planted,  and  for  a  while  they  might  seem  to 
grow ;  but  their  life  was  never  more  than  a 
Ungering  death,  a  failure,  which  to  a  thinking 
person  would  outweigh  in  the  arguments 
against  Catholicism  whole  libraries  of  faultless 
catenas,  and  a  consensus  palrum  unbroken 
through  fifteen  centuries  for  the  supremacy 
of  St.  Peter. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  look  for  supersti¬ 
tious  causes  to  explain  it.  The  Catholic  faith 
had  ceased  to  be  the  faith  of  the  lai^e  mass 
of  earnest  thinking  capable  persons ;  and  to 
those  who  can  best  do  the  work,  all  work  in 
this  world  sooner  or  later  is  committed.  Amer¬ 
ica  was  the  natural  home  for  Protestants ; 
persecuted  at  home,  they  sought  a  place 
where  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  without  danger  of  stake  or  gibbet,  and 
the  French  Huguenots,  as  afterwards  the 
English  Puritans,  early  found  their  way  there. 
The  fate  of  a  party  of  Coligny’s  people,  who 
had  gone  out  as  settlers,  shall  be  the  last  of 
these  stories,  illustrating,  as  it  does  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  wrath  and  fury  with  which 
the  passions  on  both  sides  were  boiling.  A 
certain  John  Ribault,  with  about  400  com¬ 
panions,  had  emigrated  to  Florida.  They 
were  quiet  inoffensive  people,  and  lived  in 
peace  there  several  years,  cultivating  the  soil, 
building  villages,  and  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  natives.  Spain  was  at  the 
time  at  peace  with  F ranee ;  we  are,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the 
great  crusade,  in  which  they  might  feel  se¬ 
cure  of  the  secret,  if  not  the  confessed, 
sympathy  of  the  Guises,  that  a  powerful 
Spanish  fleet  bore  down  upon  this  settlement. 
The  French  made  no  resistance,  and  they 
were  seized  and  flayed  alive,  and  their  bodies 
bung  out  upon  the  trees,  with  an  inscription 
suspended  over  them,  “  Not  as  Frenchmen, 
but  as  heretics.”  At  Paris  all  was  sweetness 
and  silence.  The  settlement  was  tranquilly 
surrendered  to  the  same  men  who  had  made 
it  the  scene  of  their  atrocity  ;  and  two  years 
later,  500  of  the  very  Spaniards  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  murder  were  living 
there  in  peaceable  possession,  in  two  forts 
which  their  relation  with  the  natives  had 
obliged  them  to  build.  It  was  well  that  there 
were  other  Frenchmen  living,  of  whose  con¬ 
sciences  the  Court  bad  not  the  keeping,  and 
who  were  able  on  emergencies  to  do  what 
was  right  without  consulting  it.  A  certain 
privateer  named  Dominique  de  Gourges, 
secretly  armed  and  equipped  a  vessel  at 
Rochelle,  and,  stealing  across  the  Atlantic 
and  in  two  days  collecting  a  strong  party  of 


Indians,  he  came  down  suddenly  upon  the 
forts,  and,  taking  them  by  storm,  slew  or 
afterwards  hanged  every  man  he  found  there, 
leaving  their  bodies  on  the  trees  on  which 
they  had  hanged  the  Huguenots,  with  their 
own  inscription  reversed  against  them — “  Not 
as  Spaniards,  but  as  murderers.”  For  which 
exploit,  well  deserving  of  all  honest  men’s 
praise,  Dominique  de  Gourges  had  to  flv  his 
country  for  his  life ;  and,  coming  to  England, 
was  received  with  honorable  welcome  by 
Elizabeth.  • 

It  was  at  such  a  time,  and  to  take  their 
part  amidst  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the 
English  navigators  appeared  along  the  shores 
of  South  America,  as  the  armed  soldiers  of 
the  Reformation,  and  as  the  avengers  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  as  their  enterprise  was  grand 
and  lofty,  so  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
bore  themselves  in  all  ways  worthy  of  it. 
Tliey  were  no  nation  of  saints,  in  the  modem 
sentimental  sense  of  that  word ;  they  were 
prompt,  stem  men — more  ready  ever  to  strike 
an  enemy  than  to  parley  with  him ;  and,  pri¬ 
vate  adventurers  as  they  all  were,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  private  foolishness  and 
private  badness  should  be  found  among  them 
as  among  other  mortals.  Every  Englishman 
who  had  the  means  was  at  liberty  to  fit  out 
a  ship  or  ships,  and  if  he  could  produce 
tolerable  vouchers  for  himself,  received  at 
once  a  commission  from  the  Court.  The  bat¬ 
tles  of  England  were  fought  by  her  children, 
at  their  own  risk  and  cost,  ana  they  were  at 
liberty  to  repay  themselves  the  expense  of 
their  expeditions  by  plundering  at  the  cost 
of  the  national  enemy.  Thus,  of  course,  in  a 
mixed  world,  there  were  found  mixed  ma¬ 
rauding  crews  of  scoundrels,  who  played  the 
game  which  a  century  later  was  played  with 
such  effect  by  the  pirates  of  Tortuga.  But 
we  have  to  remark,  first,  that  such  stories  are 
singularly  rare ;  and  then,  that  the  victims 
are  never  the  Indians,  never  any  but  the 
Spaniards  or  the  French,  when  the  English 
were  at  war  with  them ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  English 
sailors,  considering  what  they  were  and  the 
work  which  they  were  set  to  do,  present  us 
all  through  that  age  with  such  a  picture  of 
gallantry,  disinterestedness,  and  high  heroic 
energy,  as  has  never  been  overmatched ;  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  fruit  of  no 
drill  or  discipline,  no  tradition,  no  system,  no 
organized  training,  but  was  the  free  native 
growth  of  a  noble  virgin  soil. 

Before  starting  on  an  expedition,  it  was 
usual  for  the  crew  and  the  officers  to  meet 
and  arrange  among  themselves  a  series  of  ar- 
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tides  of  conduct,  to  which  they  bound  tliem- 
selves  by  a  formal  agreement,  the  entire  body 
itself  undertaking  to  see  to  their  observance. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  strong  religious  pro¬ 
fession,  and  even  sincere  profession,  might  be 
accompanied,  as  it  was  in  the  Spaniards,  with 
everything  most  detestable.  It  is  not  suflS- 
cient  of  itself  to  prove  that  their  actions 
would  correspond  with  it,  but  it  is  one  among 
a  number  of  evidences ;  and,  coming,  as  they 
come  before  us,  with  hands  clear  of  any  blood 
but  of  fair  and  open  enemies,  these  articles 
may  pass  at  least  as  indications  of  what  they 
were. 

Here  we  have  a  few  instances : — 

Hawkins’s  ship’s  company  was,  as  he  him¬ 
self  informs  us,  an  unusually  loose  one.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  we  find  them  “  gathered  together 
every  morning  and  evening  to  serve  God 
and  a  fire  on  board,  which  only  Hawkins’s 
presence  of  mind  prevented  from  destroying 
ship  and  crew  together,  was  made  use  of  by 
the  men  as  an  occasion  to  banish  swearing 
out  of  the  ship. 

“  With  a  general  consent  of  all  our  company, 
it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  palmer  or 
ferula  which  should  be  in  the  keeping  of  him  who 
was  taken  with  an  oath ;  and  that  he  who  had 
the  palmer  should  give  to  everyone  that  he  took 
swearing,  a  palmack  with  it  and  the  ferula;  and 
whosoever  at  the  time  of  evening  or  morning 
prayer  was  found  to  have  the  palmer,  should  have 
three  blows  given  him  by  the  captain  or  the  mas¬ 
ter;  and  that  be  should  still  be  bound  to  free 
himself  by  taking  another,  or  else  to  run  in  danger 
of  continuing  the  penalty,  which,  being  executed 
a  few  days,  reform^  the  vice,  so  that  in  three  days 
together  was  not  one  oath  heard  to  be  sworn.” 

The  regulations  for  Luke  Fox’s  voyage 
commence  thus : — 

“  For  as  much  as  the  good  success  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  every  action  doth  consist  in  the  due 
service  and  glorifying  of  God,  knowing  that  not 
only  our  being  and  preservation,  but  the  prosperity 
of  all  our  actions  and  enterprises  do  immediately 
depend  on  His  Almighty  got^ness  and  mercy ;  it 
is  provided — 

“  First,  that  all  the  company,  as  well  officers  as 
others,  shall  duly  repair  every  day  twice  at  the 
call  of  the  bell  to  hear  public  prayers  to  be  read, 
such  as  are  authorized  by  the  church, and  that  in 
a  godly  and  devout  manner,  as  good  Christians 
ought. 

“  Secondly,  that  no  man  shall  swear  by  the 
name  of  God,  or  use  any  profane  oath,  or  blas¬ 
pheme  His  holy  name.” 

To  symptoms  such  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
attach  a  very  different  value  when  they  are 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  common  minds. 


unstimulated  by  sense  of  propriety  or  rules 
of  the  service,  or  other  official  induence  lay 
or  ecclesiastic,  from  what  we  attach  to  the 
somewhat  similar  ceremonials  in  which,  among 
persons  whose  position  is  conspicuous,  im¬ 
portant  enterprises  are  now  and  then  inaugu¬ 
rated. 

We  have  said  as  much  as  we  intend  to  say 
of  the  treatment  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  In¬ 
dian  women.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  commonly 
represented  by  historians  as  rather  defective, 
if  he  was  remaakable  at  all,  on  the  moral  side 
of  his  character.  Yet  Raleigh  can  declare 
proudly,  that  all  the  time  he  was  on  the 
Oronoko,  “  neither  by  force  nor  other  means 
had  any  of  his  men  intercourse  with  any  woman 
there ;”  and  the  narrator  of  the  incidents  of 
Raleigh’s  last  voyage  acquaints  his  corres¬ 
pondent  “  with  some  particulars  touching  the 
government  of  the  fleet,  which,  although 
other  men  in  their  voyages  doubtle.s8  in  some 
measure  observed,  yet  m  all  the  great  vol¬ 
umes  which  have  been  written  touching 
voyages,  there  is  no  precedent  of  so  godly 
severe  and  martial  government,  which  not 
only  in  itself  is  laudable  and  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation,  but  is  also  fit  to  be  written  and  en¬ 
graven  on  every  man’s  soul  that  coveteth  to 
do  honor  to  his  country.” 

Once  more,  the  modern  theory  of  Drake 
is,  as  we  said  above,  that  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man-like  pirate  on  a  large  scale,  who  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  place  which  he  fills  in  history 
to  the  indistinct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
prevailing  in  the  unenlightened  age  in  which 
be  lived,  and  who  therefore  demands  all  the 
toleration  of  our  own  enlarged  humanity  to 
allow  him  to  remain  there.  Let  us  see  how 
the  following  incident  can  be  made  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  this  hypothesis  : — 

A  few  days  after  clearing  the  channel  on 
his  first  great  voyage,  he  fell  in  with  a  small 
Spanish  ship,  which  he  took  for  a  prize.  He 
committed  the  care  of  it  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Doughtie,  a  person  much  trusted  by,  and 
personally  very  dear  to  him,  and  this  second 
vessel  was  to  follow  him  as  a  tender. 

In  dangerous  expeditions  into  unknown 
seas,  a  second  smaller  ship  was  often  indis¬ 
pensable  to  success ;  but  many  finely-intend¬ 
ed  enterprises  were  ruined  by  the  cowardice 
of  the  officers  to  whom  such  ships  were  en¬ 
trusted  ;  who  shrank  as  danger  thickened, 
and  again  and  again  took  advantage  of  dark¬ 
ness  or  heavy  weather  to  make  sail  for  Eng¬ 
land  and  forsake  their  commander.  Hawkins 
twice  suffered  in  this  way ;  so  did  Sir  Hum- 
frey  Gilbert ;  and,  although  Drake’s  own 
kind  feeling  for  his  old  friend  has  prevented 
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him  from  leaving  an  exact  account  of  his 
offence,  we  gather  from  the  scattered  hints 
which  are  let  fall,  that  he,  too,  was  medi¬ 
tating  a  similar  piece  of  treason.  However, 
it  may  or  may  not  have  been  thus.  But 
when  at  Port  St.  Julien,  “  our  General,”  says 
one  of  the  crew, — 

“Began  to  inquire  diligently  of  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Doughtie,  and  found  them  not  to  be  such 
as  he  looked  for,  but  tending  rather  to  contention 
or  mutiny,  or  some  other  disorder,  whereby,  with¬ 
out  redresse,  the  success  of  the  voyage  might 
greatly  have  been  hazarded.  Whereupon  the 
company  was  called  together  and  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  particulars  of  the  cause,  which  were 
found,  partly  by  Mr.  Doiightie’s  own  confession, 
and  partly  by  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  be  true, 
which,  when  our  General  saw,  although  his  pri¬ 
vate  affection  to  Mr.  Doughtie  (as  he  then,  in  the 
presence  of  us  all,  sacredly  protested)  was  great, 
yet  the  care  which  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  of  the  expectation  of  Her  Majesty,  and  of  the 
honor  of  his  country,  did  more  touch  him,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  ought,  than  the  private  respect  of  one 
roan  ;  so  that  the  cause  being  thoroughly  heard, 
and  all  things  done  in  good  order  as  near  as  might 
be  to  the  course  of  our  law  in  England,  it  was 
concluded  that  Mr.  Doughtie  should  receive  pun¬ 
ishment  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence. 
And  he,  seeing  no  remedy  but  patience  for  him¬ 
self,  desired  before  his  death  to  receive  the  com¬ 
munion,  which  he  did  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fletch¬ 
er,  our  minister,  and  our  General  himself  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  that  holy  action,  which,  being  done, 
and  the  place  of  execution  made  ready,  he,  having 
embraced  our  General,  and  taken  leave  of  all  the 
company,  with  prayers  for  the  Queen’s  Majesty  and 
our  realm,  in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to  the  block, 
where  he  ended  his  life.  This  being  done,  our 
General  made  divers  speeches  to  the  whole  com¬ 
pany,  persuading  ns  to  unity,  obedience,  love,  and 
regard  of  our  voyage,  and  for  the  better  confirma¬ 
tion  thereof,  willed  every  man  the  next  Sunday 
following  to  prepare  himself  to  receive  the  com¬ 
munion,  as  Christian  brethren  and  friends  ought 
to  do,  which  was  done  in  very  reverent  sort,  and 
so  with  good  contentment  every  man  went  about 
his  business.” 

-  The  simple  majesty  of  this  anecdote  can 
gain  nothing  from  any  comment  which  we 
might  offer  upon  it.  The  crew  of  a  common 
English  ship  organizing,  of  their  own  free 
motion,  on  that  wild  shore,  a  judgment  hall 
more  grand  and  awful  than  any  most  elab¬ 
orate  law  court,  with  its  ermine  and  black 
cap,  and  robes  of  ceremony  for  mind  as  well 
as  body,  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  pi¬ 
rate  theory,  which  we  may  as  well  hence¬ 
forth  put  away  from  us. 

•  Of  such  stuff  were  the  early  English  navi¬ 
gators;  we  are  reaping  the  magnificent  har¬ 
vest  of  their  great  heroism ;  and  we  may  see 
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once  more  in  their  history  and  in  what  has 
arisen  out  of  it,  that  on  these  deep  moral 
foundations,  and  on  none  others,  enduring 
prosperities,  of  what  kind  soevor,  politic  or 
religious,  material  or  spiritual,  are  alone  in 
this  divinely-governed  world  permitted  to 
base  themselves  and  grow.  Wherever  we 
find  them  they  are  still  the  same.  In  the 
courts  of  Japan  or  of  China,  fighting  Span¬ 
iards  in  the  Pacific,  or  prisoners  among  the 
Algerines,  founding  colonies  which  by  and 
by  were  to  grow  into  enormous  transatlantic 
republics,  or  exploring  in  crazy  pinnaces  the 
fierce  latitudes  of  the  Polar  seas,  they  are  the 
same  indomitable  God-fearing  men  whose 
life  was  one  great  liturgy.  “The  ice  was 
strong,  but  G^  was  stronger,”  says  one  of 
Frobisher’s  men,  after  grinding  a  night  and  a 
day  among  the  icebergs,  not  waiting  for  God 
to  come  down  and  split  them,  but  toiling 
through  the  long  hours,  himself  and  the  rest 
fending  off  the  vessel  with  poles  and  planks, 
with  death  glaring  at  them  out  of  the  ice 
rocks,  and  so  saving  themselves  and  it.  Ice¬ 
bergs  were  strong,  Spaniards  were  strong, 
and  storms,  and  corsairs,  and  rocks,  and  ree^, 
which  no  chart  had  then  noted — they  were 
all  strong,  but  God  was  stronger,  and  that 
was  all  which  they  cared  to  know. 

Out  of  the  vast  number  it  is  difficult  to 
make  wise  selections,  but  the  attention  floats 
loosely  over  generalities,  and  only  individual 
men  can  seize  it  and  hold  it  fast.  We  shall 
attempt  to  bring  our  readers  face  to  face  with 
some  of  these  men ;  not,  of  course,  to  write 
their  biographies,  but  to  sketch  the  details  of 
a  few  scenes,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
tempt  those  under  whose  eyes  they  may  fall 
to  look  for  themselves  to  complete  the  per¬ 
fect  figure. 

Some  two  miles  above  the  port  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  once  among  the  most  important  har¬ 
bors  in  England,  on  a  projecting  angle  of 
land  which  runs,  out  into  the  river  at  the 
head  of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  reaches, 
there  has  stood  for  some  centuries  the  Man¬ 
or  House  of  Greenaway.  The  water  runs 
deep  all  the  way  to  it  from  the  sea,  and  the 
largest  vessels  may  ride  with  safety  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  windows.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  must  have 
met,  in  the  hall  of  this  mansion,  a  party  as 
remarkable  as  could  have  been  found  any¬ 
where  in  England.  Humfrey  and  Adrian 
Gilbert,  with  their  half  brother,  Walter  Ral¬ 
eigh,  here,  when  little  boys,  played  at  sailors 
in  the  reaches  of  Long  Stream ;  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  doubtless  rowing  down  with 
the  tide  to  the  port,  and  wondering  at  the 
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quaint  figure-heads  and  carved  prows  of  the 
ships  which  thronged  it ;  or  climbing  on 
board,  and  listening,  with  hearts  beating,  to 
the  mariners’  tales  of  the  new  earth  beyond 
the  sunset;  and  here  in  later  life,  matured 
men,  whose  boyish  dreams  had  become  he¬ 
roic  action,  they  used  again  to  meet  in  the 
intervals  of  quiet,  and  the  rock  is  shown  un¬ 
derneath  the  house  where  Raleigh  smoked 
the  Brst  tobacco.  Another  remarkable  man, 
of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak  more 
closely,  could  not  fail  to  have  made  a  fourth 
at  these  meeting.  A  sailor  boy  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  the  adjoining  parish,  John  Davis, 
showed  early  a  genius  which  could  not  have 
escaped  the  eye  of  such  neighbors,  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Greenaway  he  learned  to 
be  as  noble  as  the  Gilberts,  and  as  tender 
and  delicate  as  Raleigh.  Of  this  party,  for 
the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  host 
and  owner,  Humfrey  Gilbert,  knighted  after¬ 
wards  by  Elizabeth.  Led  by  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  to  the  sea  and  to  sea  adven¬ 
tures,  and  afterwards,  as  his  mind  unfolded, 
to  study  his  profession  scientifically,  we  find 
him  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  think 
for  himself,  or  make  others  listen  to  him, 
“amending  the  great  errors  of  naval  sea 
cards,  whose  common  fault  is  to  make  the 
degree  of  longitude  in  every  latitude  of  one 
common  bigness inventing  instruments  for 
taking  observations,  studying  the  form  of  the 
earth,  and  convincing  himself  that  there  was  a 
north-west  passage,  and  studying  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  country,  and  discovering  the 
remedies  for  them  in  colonization  and  ex¬ 
tended  markets  for  home  manufactures,  and 
insisting  with  so  much  loudness  on  these  im¬ 
portant  matters  that  they  reached  the  all- 
attentive  ears  of  Walsingham,  and  through 
Walsingham  were  conveyed  to  the  Queen. 
Gilbert  was  examined  before  the  Queen’s 
Majesty  and  the  Privy  Council,  the  record 
of  which  examination  he  has  himself  left  to 
us  in  a  paper  which  he  afterwards  drew  up, 
and  strange  enough  reading  it  is.  The  most 
admirable  conclusions  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  wildest  conjectures ;  and  invaluable  prac¬ 
tical  discoveries,  among  imaginations  at  which 
all  our  love  for  him  cannot  hinder  us  from 
smiling ;  the  whole  of  it  from  first  to  last 
saturated  through  and  through  with  his  in¬ 
born  nobility  of  nature. 

Homer  and  Aristotle  are  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  to  prove  that  the  ocean  runs  round  the 
three  old  continents,  and  America  therefore 
is  necessarily  an  island.  The  gulf  stream 
which  he  had  carefully  observed,  eked  out 
by  a  theory  of  the  primum  mobile,  is  made  to 


demonstrate  a  channel  to  the  north,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Magellan’s  Straits  in  the  south, 
he  believing,  in  common  with  almost  every 
one  of  his  day,  that  these  straits  were  the 
only  opening  into  the  Pacific,  the  land  to  the 
south  being  unbroken  to  the  Pole.  He 
prophesies  a  market  in  the  East  for  our  man¬ 
ufactured  linen  and  calicoes : — 

“  The  Easterns  greatly  prizing  the  same,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  Hester,  where  the  pomp  is  express^ 
of  the  great  King  of  India,  Ahasuerus,  who 
matched  tlie  colored  clothes  wherewith  his  houses 
and  tents  were  apparelled,  with  gold  and  silver,  as 
part  of  his  greatest  treasure.” 

These  and  other  such  arguments  were  the 
best  analysis  which  Sir  Humfrey  had  to  offer 
of  the  spirit  which  he  felt  to  be  working  in 
him.  We  may  think  what  we  please  of 
them.  But  we  can  have  but  one  thought  of 
the  great  grand  words  with  which  the  me¬ 
morial  concludes,  and  they  alone  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  love  which  Eliza^tb  bore  him: — 

“  Never,  therefore,  mislike  with  me  for  taking  in 
hand  any  laudable  and  honest  enterprise,  for  if 
througli  pleasure  or  idleness  we  purchase  shame, 
the  pleasure  vanisheth,  but  the  shame  abideth  for 
ever. 

“  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  without  offence,  al¬ 
ways  to  live  and  die  in  this  mind  :  that  he  is  not 
worthy  to  live  at  all  that,  fur  fear  or  danger  of 
death,  shnnneth  his  country’s  service  and  his  own 
honor,  seeing  that  death  is  inevitable  and  the  fame 
of  virtue  immortal,  wherefore  in  this  behalf  mu- 
tare  vel  timere  spernn." 

Two  voyages  which  he  undertook  at  his 
own  cost,  which  shattered  his  fortune,  and 
failed,  as  they  naturally  might,  since  ineflfi- 
cient  help  or  mutiny  of  subordinates,  or  other 
disorders,  are  inevitable  conditions  under 
which  more  or  less  great  men  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  see  their  great  thoughts  mutilated  by 
the  feebleness  of  their  instruments,  did  not 
dishearten  him,  and  in  June,  1583,  ^  last 
fleet  of  five  ships  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Dartmouth,  with  commission  from  the  Queen 
to  discover  and  take  possession  from  latitude 
45°  to  50°  north — a  voyage  not  a  little  note¬ 
worthy,  there  being  planted  in  the  course  of 
it  the  first  English  colony  west  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Elizabeth  had  a  foreboding  that  she 
would  never  see  him  again.  She  sent  him  a 
jewel  as  a  last  token  of  her  favor,  and  she 
desired  Raleigh  to  have  his  picture  taken  be¬ 
fore  he  went. 

The  history  of  the  voyage  was  written  by 
a  Mr.  Edward  Hayes,  of  Dartmouth,  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  it,  and  as  a  composi¬ 
tion  it  is  more  remarkable  for  fine  writing 
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than  anj  very  commendable  thonght  in  the 
author  of  it.  But  Sir  Humfrey’s  nature 
shines  through  the  infirmity  of  his  chronicler; 
and  in  the  end,  indeed,  Mr.  Hayes  himself  is 
subdued  into  a  better  mind.  He  had  lost 
money  by  the  voyage,  and  we  will  hope  his 
higher  nature  was  only  under  a  temporary 
eclipse.  The  fleet  consisted  (it  is  well  to 
observe  the  ships  and  the  size  of  them)  of 
the  Delight,  1 20  tons  ;  the  barque  Raleigh, 
200  tons  (this  ship  deserted  ofl*  the  Land’s 
End)  ;  the  Golden  Hiade,  and  the  Swallow, 
40  tons  each  ;  and  the  Squirrel,  which  was 
called  the  frigate,  10  tons.  Fur  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  in  such  matters,  we  may  add,  that  if  in 
H  vessel  the  size  of  the  last,  a  member  of  the 
Yacht  Club  would  consider  that  he  had 
earned  a  club-room  immortality  if  he  had 
ventured  a  run  in  the  depth  of  summer  from 
Cowes  to  the  Channel  Islands. 

“  We  were  in  all,”  says  Mr.  Hayes,  “  260  men, 
among  whom  we  had  of  every  faculty  good  choice. 
Besides,  for  solace  of  our  own  people,  and  allure¬ 
ment  of  the  savages,  we  were  provided  of  music 
in  good  variety,  not  omitting  the  least  toys,  as 
morris  dancers,  hobby  horses,  and  May-like  con¬ 
ceits  to  delight  the  savage  people.” 

The  expedition  reached  Newfoundland 
without  accident.  St.  John’s  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  and  a  colony  left  there,  and  Sir 
Humfrey  then  set  out  exploring  along  the 
American  coast  to  the  south ;  he  himself 
doing  all  the  work  in  his  little  10-ton  cutter, 
the  service  being  too  dangerous  for  the  larger 
vessels  to  venture  on.  One  of  these  had  re¬ 
mained  at  St.  John’s.  He  was  now  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  the  Delight  and  the  Golden 
Hmde,  and  these  two  keeping  as  near  the 
shore  as  they  dared,  he  spent  what  remained 
of  the  summer,  examining  every  creek  and 
bay,  marking  the  soundings,  taking  the 
bearings  of  the  possible  harbors,  and  risking 
his  life,  as  every  hour  he  was  obliged  to  risk 
it  in  such  a  service,  in  thus  lending,  as  it  were, 
the  forlorn  hope  in  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World.  How  dangerous  it  was  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust. 

“  The  evening  was  fair  and  plensant,  yet  not 
without  token  of  storm  to  ensue,  and  most  part  of 
this  Wednesday  night,  like  the  swan  that  singeth 
before  her  death,  they  in  the  Delight  continu^  in 
sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets  and  fifes,  also 
winding  the  cornets  and  haught-boys,  and  in  the 
end  of  their  jollity  left  with  the  battell  and  ringing 
of  doleful  knells.” 

Two  days  after  came  the  storm ;  the  De¬ 


light  struck  upon  a  bank,  and  went  down  in 
sight  of  the  other  vessels,  which  were  unable 
to  render  her  any  help.  Sir  Humfrey’s 
papers,  among  other  things,  were  all  lost  in 
her ;  at  the  time  consider^  by  him  an  irre¬ 
parable  loss.  But  it  was  little  matter;  he 
was  never  to  need  them.  The  Golden  Hindt 
and  the  Squirrel  were  now  left  alone  of  the 
five  ships.  The  provisions  were  running 
short,  and  the  summer  season  was  closing. 
Both  crews  were  on  short  allowance ;  and 
with  much  difficulty  Sir  Humfrey  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  to  lay  off  for 
England. 

**  So  upon  Saturday,  in  the  aflemoon,  the  SIst 
of  August,  we  changed  our  course,  and  returned 
back  for  England,  at  which  very  instant,  even  in 
winding  about,  there  passed  along  between  us  and 
the  land,  which  we  now  forsook,  a  very  lion,  to  our 
seeming,  in  shape,  hair, and  color;  not  swimming 
after  the  manner  of  a  beast  by  moving  of  his  feet, 
but  ratlier  sliding  upon  the  water  with  his  whole 
body,  except  his  legs,  in  sight,  neither  yet  diving 
under  and  again  rising  as  the  manner  is  of  whales, 
porpoises,  and  other  fish,  but  confidently  showing 
himself  without  hiding,  notwithstanding  that  we 
presented  ourselves  in  open  view  and  gesture  to 
amaze  him.  Thus  he  passed  along,  turning  his 
head  to  and  fro,  yawning  and  gaping  wide,  with 
ougly  demonstration  of  long  teeth  and  glaring 
eyes  ;  and  to  bidde  us  farewell,  coming  right 
against  the  Hinde,  he  sent  forth  a  horrible  voice, 
roaring  and  bellowing  as  doth  a  lion,  which  spec¬ 
tacle  we  all  beheld  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  same,  as  men  prone  to  wonder  at  every 
strange  thing.  What  opinion  others  had  thereof, 
and  chiefly  the  General  himself,  I  forbear  to  de¬ 
liver.  But  he  took  it  for  Bmum  Omen,  rejoicing 
that  he  was  to  war  against  such  an  enemy  if  it 
were  the  devil.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  he  did  think  it  was 
the  devil ;  men  in  those  days  believing  really 
that  evil  was  more  than  a  principle  or  a  ne¬ 
cessary  accident,  and  that  in  all  their  labor 
for  God  and  for  right,  they  must  make  their 
account  to  have  to  fight  with  the  devil  in  his 
proper  person.  But  if  we  are  to  call  it  super¬ 
stition,  and  if  this  were  no  devil  in  the  form 
of  a  roaring  lion,  but  a  mere  great  seal  or  sea 
lion,  it  is  a  more  innocent  superstition  to  im¬ 
personate  so  real  a  power,  and  it  requires  a 
bolder  heart  to  rise  up  against  it  and  defy  it 
in  its  living  terror,  than  to  sublimate  it  away 
into  a  philosophical  principle,  and  to  forget 
to  battle  with  it  in  speculating  on  its  origin 
and  nature.  But  to  follow  the  brave  Sir 
Humfrey,  whose  work  of  fighting  with  the 
devil  was  now  over,  and  who  was  passing  to 
bis  reward.  The  2ad  of  September  the 
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General  came  on  board  the  Oolden  Hinde 
“  to  make  merrj  with  a*.”  He  greatly  de¬ 
plored  the  loss  of  bis  book  and  papers  ;  and 
Mr.  Hayes  considered  that  the  loss  of  ma¬ 
nuscripts  could  not  be  so  very  distressing, 
and  that  there  must  hare  been  something 
behind,  certain  gold  ore,  fur  instance,  which 
had  perished  also— considerations  not  perhaps 
of  particular  value.  He  was  full  of  con6- 
dence  from  what  he  had  seen,  and  talked 
with  all  eagerness  and  warmth  of  the  new 
expedition  for  the  following  spring.  Apo¬ 
cryphal  gold  mines  still  occupying  the  minds 
of  Mr.  Hayes  and  others,  who  were  persuad¬ 
ed  that  Sir  Humfrey  was  keeping  to  himself 
some  such  discovery  which  he  had  secretly 
made,  they  tried  hard  to  extract  it  from  him. 
They  could  make  nothing,  however,  of  his 
odd  ironical  answers,  and  their  sorrow  at  the 
catastrophe  which  followed  is  sadly  blended 
with  disappointment  that  such  a  secret 
should  have  perished.  Sir  Humfrey  doubt¬ 
less  saw  America  with  other  eyes  than  theirs, 
and  gold-mines  richer  than  California  in  its 
huge  rivers  and  savannahs. 

"  Leaving  the  issue  of  this  good  hope  (about 
the  gold),”  continues  Mr.  Hayes,  '*  to  God,  who 
only  knoweth  the  truth  thereof,  I  will  hasten  to 
the  end  of  this  tragedy,  which  must  be  knit  up  in 
the  person  of  our  General,  and  as  it  was  God’s 
ordinance  upon  him,  even  so  the  vehement  per¬ 
suasion  of  his  friends  could  nothing  avail  to  divert 
him  from  his  wilful  resolution  of  going  in  his 
frigate  ;  and  when  he  was  entreated  by  the  cap¬ 
tain,  master,  and  others,  his  well-wishers  in  the 
Hind*,  not  to  venture,  this  was  his  answer — ‘  1 
will  not  forsake  my  little  company  going  home¬ 
wards,  with  whom  I  have  pass^  so  many  storms 
and  perils.’  ” 


noon,  the  frigate  was  near  cast  away  oppressed  by 
waves,  but  at  that  time  recovered,  arid  giving 
forth  signs  of  joy,  the  General,  silting  abaft  with 
a  book  in  bis  hand,  cried  out  unto  ns  in  the  Hind* 
so  often  as  we  did  approach  within  hearing,  *  We 
are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,’  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  same  speech,  well  beseeming  a  soldier  re¬ 
solute  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  can  testify  that  he  was. 
The  same  Monday  niglit,  about  twelve  of  the 
clock,  or  not  long  after,  the  frigate  being  a-head 
of  us  in  the  Golden  Hinde,  suddenly  her  lights 
were  out,  whereof  as  it  were  in  a  moment  we  lost 
the  sight ;  and  withal  our  watch  cried,  ‘  The  Ge¬ 
neral  was  cast  away,’  which  was  too  true.” 

So  etirbt  tin  Held.  It  was  a  fine  end  for 
a  mortal  man.  We  will  not  call  it  sad  or 
tragic,  but  heroic  and  sublime  ;  and  if  our 
eyes  water  as  we  write  it  down,  it  is  not  with 
sorrow,  but  with  joy  and  pride. 

“Tlius  faithfully,”  concludes  Mr.  Hayes  (in 
some  degree  rising  above  himself),  “  I  have  re¬ 
lated  this  story,  wherein  some  sparks  of  the 
knight’s  virtues,  though  he  be  extinguisited,  may 
happily  appear  ;  he  remaining  resolute  to  a  pur¬ 
pose  honest  and  godly  as  was  this,  to  discover, 
possess,  and  reduce  unto  the  service  of  God  and 
Christian  piety,  those  remote  and  heathen  coun¬ 
tries  of  America.  Such  is  the  infinite  bounty  of 
God,  who  from  every  evil  deriveth  good,  that  fruit 
may  grow  in  time  of  our  travelling  in  these  North 
Western  lands  (as  has  it  not  grown  ?),and  the 
crosses,  turmoils,  and  afflictions,  both  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  execution  of  the  voyage,  did  correct 
the  intemperate  humors  which  before  we  noted 
to  be  in  this  gentleman,  and  made  unsavory  and 
less  delightful  his  other  manifold  virtues. 

“  Thus  as  he  was  refined  and  made  nearer  unto 
the  image  of  God,  so  it  pleased  the  Divine  will 
to  resume  him  unto  Himself,  whither  both  bis  and 
every  other  high  and  noble  mind  have  always 
aspired.” 


Albeit,  thinks  the  writer,  who  is  unable  to 
comprehend  such  high  gallantry,  there  must 
have  been  something  on  bis  mind  of  what  the 
world  would  say  of  him,  “  and  it  was  rather 
rashness  than  advised  resolution  to  prefer 
the  wind  of  a  vain  report  to  the  weight  of  his 
own  life,”  for  the  writing  of  which  sentence 
we  will  trust  the  author,  either  in  this  world 
or  the  other,  has  before  this  done  due  pen¬ 
ance  and  repented  of  it. 

Two-thirds  of  the  way  home  they  met 
foul  weather  and  terrible  seas,  “breaking 
short  and  pyramid- wise.”  Men  who  had  all 
their  lives  “occupied  the  sea”  had  never 
seen  it  more  outrageous.  “  We  had  also 
upon  our  mainyard  an  apparition  of  a  little 
fire  by  night,  which  seamen  do  call  Castor 
and  Pollux.” 

“  Monday,  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  after¬ 


Such  was  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert ;  we  know 
but  little  more  of  him,  and  we  can  only  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his 
years  when  the  Atlantic  swallowed  him. 
Like  the  gleam  of  a  landscape  lit  suddenly 
for  a  moment  by  the  lightning,  these  few 
scenes  flash  down  to  us  across  the  centuries  ; 
but  what  a  life  must  that  have  been  of  which 
this  was  the  conclusion !  He  was  one  of  a  race 
which  have  ceased  to  be.  We  look  round  for 
them,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  same 
blood  is  flowing  in  our  veins.  Brave  we  may 
still  be,  and  strong  perhaps  as  they,  but  the 
high  moral  grace  which  made  bravery  and 
strength  so  beautiful  is  departed  from  us  for 
ever. 

Our  space  is  sadly  limited  for  historical 
portrait  painting ;  but  we  must  find  room  for 
another  of  that  Greenaway  party  whose 
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nature  was  as  fine  as  that  of  Gilbert,  and 
who  intellectually  was  more  largely  gifted. 
The  latter  was  drowned  in  1683.  In  1585 
John  Davis  left  Dartmouth  on  his  first  voy¬ 
age  into  the  Polar  seas  ;  and  twice  subse¬ 
quently  he  went  again,  venturing  in  small  ill- 
equipped  vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  into 
the  most  dangerous  seas.  These  voyages 
were  as  remarkable  for  their  success  as  for 
the  daring  with  which  they  were  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Davis’s  epitaph  is  written  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  where  his  name  still 
remains  to  commemorate  his  discoveries. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  is  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  and  exquisite  sweetness  of  nature, 
which,  from  many  little  facts  of  his  life,  seem 
to  have  affected  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  a  remarkable  degree.  We 
find  men,  for  the  love  of  Master  Davis,  leav¬ 
ing  their  firesides  to  sail  with  him,  without 
other  hope  or  motion ;  and  silver  bullets 
were  cast  to  shoot  him  in  a  mutiny ;  the 
hard  rude  natures  of  the  mutineers  being 
awed  by  something  in  his  carriage  which  was 
not  like  that  of  a  common  man.  He  has 
written  the  account  of  one  of  his  northern 
voyages  himself ;  one  of  those,  by  the  by, 
which  the  Hakluyt  Society  have  mutilated ; 
and  there  is  an  imaginative  beauty  in  it,  and 
a  rich  delicacy  of  expression,  which  is  a  true 
natural  poetry,  called  out  in  him  by  the 
first  sight  of  strange  lands  and  things  and 
people. 

To  show  what  he  was,  we  should  have 
preferred,  if  possible,  to  have  taken  the  story 
of  his  expedition  into  the  South  Seas,  in 
which,  under  circumstances  of  singular  dif¬ 
ficulty,  he  was  deserted  by  Candisb,  under 
whom  he  had  sailed ;  and  after  inconceivable 
trials,  from  famine,  mutiny,  and  storm,  ulti¬ 
mately  saved  himself  and  his  ship,  and  such 
of  the  crew  as  had  chosen  to  submit  to  his 
orders.  But  it  is  a  long  history,  and  will 
not  admit  of  being  mutilated.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  stuff  of  which  it  was  composed, 
he  ran  back  in  the  black  night  in  a  gale  of 
wind  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  by  a 
chart  which  he  had  made  with  the  eye  in  pate- 
iny  up.  His  anchors  were  lost  or  broken ; 
the  cables  were  parted.  He  could  not  bring 
up  the  ship  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
run,  and  he  carried  her  safe  through  along  a 
channel  often  not  three  miles  broad,  sixty 
miles  from  end,  and  twisting  like  the  reaches 
of  a  river.  For  the  present,  however,  we 
are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
sketches  out  of  the  north-west  voyages. 
Here  is  one,  for  instance,  which  shows  how 
an  Englishman  could  deal  with  the  Indians. 


[Sept., 

Davis  bad  landed  at  Gilbert’s  Sound,  and 
gone  up  the  country  exploring.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  found  his  crew  loud  in  complaints  of 
the  thievish  propensities  of  the  natives,  and 
urgent  to  have  an  example  made  of  some  ot 
them.  On  the  next  occasion  he  fired  a  gun 
at  them  with  blank  cartridge  ;  but  their  na¬ 
ture  was  still  too  strong  for  them. 

“  Seeing  iron,”  he  says,  “  they  could  in  no  case 
forbear  stealing  ;  which,  when  I  perceived,  it  did 
but  mi  nister  to  me  occasion  of  laughter  to  see  thei  r 
simplicity,  and  I  willed  that  they  should  not  be 
hardly  us^,  but  that  our  company  should  be  more 
diligent  to  keep  their  things,  supposing  it  to  be 
very  hard  in  so  short  a  time  to  make  them  know 
their  evils.” 

In  his  own  way,  however,  he  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  administering  a  lesson  to  them 
of  a  more  wholesome  kind  than  could  be 
given  with  gunpowder  and  bullets.  Like  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  believed  the  sav¬ 
age  Indians  in  their  idolatries  to  be  worship¬ 
pers  of  the  devil.  “  They  are  witches,”  he 
says ;  ”  they  have  images  in  great  store,  and 
use  many  kinds  of  *  enchantments.’  ”  And 
these  enchantments  they  tried  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  put  in  force  against  himself  and  his 
crew. 

**  Being  on  shore  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  one  of 
them  made  a  long  oration,  and  then  kindled  a  fire, 
into  which  with  many  strange  words  and  gestures 
he  put  divers  things,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a 
sacrifice.  Myself  and  certain  of  my  company 
standing  by,  they  desired  ns  to  go  into  the  smoke. 
I  desirra  them  to  go  into  the  smoke,  which  they 
would  by  DO  means  do.  I  then  took  one  of  them 
and  thrust  him  into  the  smoke,  and  willed  one  of 
my  company  to  tread  out  the  fire,  and  spurn  it 
into  the  sea,  which  was  done  to  show  tlicm  that 
we  did  contemn  their  sorceries.” 

It  is  a  very  English  story — exactly  what  a 
modern  Englishman  would  do;  only,  per¬ 
haps,  not  b^ieving  that  there  was  any  real 
devil  in  the  case,  which  makes  a  difference. 
However,  real  or  not  real,  after  seeing  him 
patiently  put  up  with  such  an  injury,  we 
will  hope  the  poor  Greenlander  had  less  re¬ 
spect  for  him  than  formerly. 

Leaving  Gilbert’s  Sound,  Davis  went  on 
to  the  north-west,  and  in  lat.  63°  fell  in  with 
a  barrier  of  ice,  which  he  coasted  for  thir¬ 
teen  days  without  finding  an  opening.  The 
very  sight  of  an  iceberg  was  new  to  all  his 
crew ;  and  the  ropes  and  shrouds,  though  it 
was  midsummer,  becoming  encompassed  with 
ice, — 

”  The  people  began  to  fall  sick  and  faint-hearted 
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—  whereupon,  very  orderly,  with  good  discretion, 
they  entreated  me  to  regard  the  safety  of  mine  own 
life,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  theirs ;  and 
that  I  should  not,  through  overbouldness,  leave 
their  widows  and  fatherless  children  to  give  me 
bitter  curses. 

“  Whereupon,  seeking  counsel  of  God,  it 
pleased  His  Divine  Majesty  to  move  my  heart 
to  prosecute  that  which  I  hope  shall  be  to  His 
glory,  and  to  the  contentation  of  every  Christian 
mind.” 

He  had  two  vessels,  one  of  some  burthen, 
the  other  a  pinnace  of  thirty  tons.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  counsel  which  he  had  sought 
was,  that  he  made  over  his  own  large  ves¬ 
sel  to  such  as  wished  to  return,  and  him¬ 
self,  ”  thinking  it  better  to  die  with  honor 
than  to  return  with  infamy,”  went  on,  with 
such  volunteers  as  would  follow  him,  in  a 
poor  leaky  cutter,  up  the  sea  now  called  Da¬ 
vis’s  Straits,  in  commemoration  of  that  ad¬ 
venture,  4^*  north  of  the  furthest  known 
point,  among  storms  and  icebergs,  by  which 
the  long  days  and  twilight  nights  alone  saved 
him  from  being  destroyed,  and,  coasting  back 
along  the  American  shore,  discovered  Hud¬ 
son’s  Straits,  supposed  then  to  be  the  long- 
desired  entrance  into  the  Pacific.  This  ex¬ 
ploit  drew  the  attention  of  Walsingham,  and 
by  him  Davis  was  presented  to  Burleigh, 

'*  who  was  also  pleased  to  show  him  great  | 
encouragement.’  If  either  these  statesmen 
or  Elizabeth  had  been  twenty  years  younger, 
his  name  would  have  filled  a  larger  space  in 
history  than  a  small  corner  of  the  map  of  the 
world  ;  but  if  he  was  employed  at  all  in  the 
last  years  of  the  century,  no  votes  sacer  has 
been  found  to  celebrate  his  work,  and  no  clue 
is  left  to  guide  ns.  He  disappears ;  a  cloud 
falls  over  him.  He  is  known  to  have  com¬ 
manded  trading  vessels  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
and  to  have  returned  five  times  from  India. 
But  the  details  are  all  lost,  and  accident  has 
only  parted  the  clouds  for  a  moment  to  show 
ns  the  mournful  setting  with  which  he,  too, 
went  down  upon  the  sea. 

In  taking  out  Sir  Edward  Mitchellthorne 
to  India,  in  1004,  he  fell  in  with  a  crew  of 
Japanese,  whose  ship  had  been  burnt,  drift¬ 
ing  at  sea,  without  provisions,  in  a  leaky 

t'unk.  He  supposed  them  to  be  pirates,  but 
le  did  not  choose  to  leave  them  to  so  wretch¬ 
ed  a  death,  and  took  them  on  board,  and  in 
a  few  hours,  watching  their  opportunity,  they 
murdered  him. 

As  the  fool  dieth,  so  dieth  the  wise,  and 
there  is  no  difference ;  it  was  the  chance  of 
the  sen,  and  the  reward  of  a  humane  action 
— a  melancholy  end  for  such  a  man — like  the 
end  of  a  warrior,  not  dying  Epaminondas- 
VOL  XXVIL  NO.  I 


like  on  the  field  of  victory,  but  cut  off  in 
some  poor  brawl  or  ambuscade.  But  so  it 
was  with  all  these  men.  They  were  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  their  days,  and  few  indeed 
of  them  Imd  their  bones  in  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers.  They  knew  the  service  which 
they  hud  chosen,  and  they  did  not  ask  the 
wages  for  which  they  had  not  labored.  Life 
with  them  was  no  summer  holiday,  but  a  holy 
sacrifice  offered  up  to  duty,  and  what  their 
Master  sent  was  welcome.  Beautiful  is  old 
age — beautiful  os  the  slow-dropping  mellow 
autumn  of  a  rich  glorious  summer.  In  the 
old  man  nature  has  fulfilled  her  work  ;  she 
loads  him  with  her  blessings ;  she  fills  him 
with  the  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life ;  and,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  children  and  his  children’s 
children,  she  rocks  him  softly  away  to  a 
grave,  to  which  he  is  followed  with  blessings. 
Qod  forbid  we  should  not  call  it  beautiful. 

It  is  beautiful,  but  not  the  most  beautiful. 
There  is  another  life,  hard,  rough,  and  thorny, 
trodden  with  bleeding  feet  and  aching  brow; 
the  life  of  which  the  cross  is  the  symbol ;  a 
battle  which  no  peace  follows,  this  side  the 
grave ;  which  the  grave  gapes  to  finish,  be¬ 
fore  the  victory  is  won  ;  and — strange  that 
it  should  be  so — this  is  the  highest  life  of 
man.  Look  back  along  the  great  names  of 
history ;  there  is  none  whose  life  has  been 
other  than  this.  They  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  to  do  the  really  highest  work  in  this 
earth — whoever  they  are,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Pagan  or  Christian,  warriors,  legislators,  phi¬ 
losophers,  priests,  poets,  kings,  slaves — one 
and  all,  their  fate  has  been  the  same — the 
same  bitter  cup  has  been  given  to  them  to 
drink ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  servants  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  life 
was  a  long  battle,  either  with  the  elements 
or  with  men,  and  it  was  enough  fur  them  to 
fulfil  their  work,  and  to  pass  away  in  the  hour 
when  God  bad  nothing  more  to  bid  them  do. 
They  did  not  complain,  and  why  should  we 
complain  for  them?  Peaceful  life  was  not 
what  they  desired,  and  an  honorable  death 
had  no  terrors  for  them.  Theirs  was  the  old 
Grecian  spirit,  and  the  great  heart  of  the  The¬ 
ban  poet  lived  again  in  them : — 

♦ 

^avsrv  6*  oltfiv  dvayxa 
rl  xf  ris  ctvuvufMv  Iv  Oxirtfi 

xadvfiSvog  {sarav,  drawuv 
xaXuv  oftii^goe." 

“  Seeing,”  in  Gilbert’s  own  brave  words, 
**  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of 
virtue  is  immortal ;  wherefore  in  this  behalf 
i  mu  tare  vel  timer*  spemo*' 
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In  the  conclusion  of  these  light  sketches 
we  pass  into  an  element  different  from  that 
in  which  we  have  been  lately  dwelling.  The 
scenes  in  which  Gilbert  and  Davis  played  out 
their  high  natures  were  of  the  kind  which 
we  call  peaceful,  and  the  enemies  with  which 
they  contended  were  principally  the  ice  and 
the  wind,  and  the  stormy  seas  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  unknown  and  savage  lands ;  we  shall 
close  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
wrath  and  rage  of  battle.  Hume,  who  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  engagement  which  we  are  going 
to  describe,  speaks  of  it  in  a  tone  which 
shows  that  he  looked  at  it  as  something  por¬ 
tentous  and  prodigious  ;  as  a  thing  to  wonder 
at — but  scarcely  as  deserving  the  admiration 
which  we  pay  to  actions  properly  within  the 
scope  of  humanity — and  as  if  the  strength 
which  was  displayed  in  it  was  like  the  unna- 
tnral  strength  of  madness.  He  does  not  say 
this,  but  he  appears  to  feel  it ;  and  he  scarcely 
would  have  felt  it,  if  he  had  cared  more  deeply 
to  saturate  himself  with  the  temper  of  the 
age  of  which  he  was  writing.  At  the  time, 
all  England  and  all  the  world  rang  with  it. 
It  struck  a  deeper  terror,  though  it  was  but 
the  action  of  a  single  ship,  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Spanish  people — it  dealt  a  more  deadly 
blow  upon  their  fame  and  moral  strength, 
than  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  itself ; 
and  in  the  direct  results  which  arose  from  it, 
it  was  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  them.  Hard¬ 
ly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  if  the  most  glorious  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  set  like  jewels  in  the  history 
of  mankind  are  weighed  one  against  the  other 
in  the  balance,  hardly  will  those  300  Spartans 
who  in  the  summer  morning  sate  “  combing 
their  long  hair — for  death  in  the  passes  of 
Thermopyl®,  have  earned  a  more  lofty  esti¬ 
mate  for  themselves  than  this  one  crew  of 
modem  Englishmen. 

In  August,  1591,  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
with  six  English  line-of-battle  ships,  six  victu¬ 
allers,  and  two  or  three  pinnaces,  were  lying 
at  anchor  under  the  island  of  Florez.  Light 
in  ballast  and  short  of  water,  with  half  their 
men  disabled  by  sickness,  they  were  unable 
to  pursue  the  aggressive  purpose  on  which 
they  had  been  sent  out.  Several  of  the  ships* 
crews  were  on  shore ;  the  ships  themselves 
“  all  pestered  and  rommaging,’*  with  every¬ 
thing  out  of  order.  In  this  condition  they 
were  surprised  by  a  Spanish  fleet  consisting 
of  53  men-of-war.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
English  ships  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  to  cut  or  weigh  their  anchors  and 
escape  as  they  might.  The  twelfth,  the  Re- 
venge,  was  unable  for  the  moment  to  follow  ; 
of  her  crew  of  190,  90  being  sick  on  shore. 


[Sept., 

and,  from  the  position  of  the  ship,  there  be¬ 
ing  some  delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  them 
on  board.  The  Revenge  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  Bideford,  a  man 
well  known  in  the  Spanish  seas,  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Spanish  sailors ;  so  fierce  he  was 
said  to  be,  that  mythic  stories  passed  from 
lip  to  lip  about  him,  and,  like  Eiarl  Talbot  or 
Coeur  de  Lion,  the  nurses  at  the  Azores 
frightened  children  with  the  sound  of  his 
name.  "  He  was  of  great  revenues,”  they 
said,  “of  his  own  inheritance, but  of  unquiet 
mind,  and  greatly  affected  to  wars,”  and 
from  his  uncontrollable  propensities  for  blood 
eating,  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Queen ;  “  of  so  hard  a  complexion  was 
he,  that  I  (John  Huighen  von  Linschoten, 
who  is  our  authority  here,  and  who  was 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  after  the  action)  have 
been  told  by  divers  credible  persons  who 
stood  and  beheld  him,  that  he  would  carouse 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine,  and  take  the 
glasses  between  his  teeth  and  crush  them  in 
pieces  and  swallow  them  down.”  Such  he 
was  to  the  Spaniard.  To  the  English  he 
was  a  goodly  and  gallant  gentleman,  who 
had  never  turned  his  back  upon  an  enemy, 
and  remarkable  in  that  remarkable  time  for 
his  constancy  and  daring.  In  this  surprise 
at  Florez  he  was  in  no  haste  to  fly.  He  first 
saw  all  his  sick  on  board  and  stowed  away 
on  the  ballast,  and  then,  with  no  more  than 
a  hundred  men  left  him  to  fight  and  work 
the  ship,  he  deliberately  weighed,  uncertain, 
as  it  seemed  at  first,  what  he  intended  to  do. 
The  Spanish  fleet  were  by  this  time  on  his 
weather  bow,  and  he  was  persuaded  (we  here 
take  his  cousin  Raleigh’s  beautiful  narrative 
and  follow  it  in  his  words)  “  to  cut  his  main¬ 
sail  and  cast  about,  and  trust  to  the  sailing 
of  the  ship.” 

“  But  Sir  Richard  utterly  refused  to  turn  from 
the  enemy,  alledging  that  he  would  rather  choose 
to  die  than  to  dishonor  himself,  his  country,  and 
her  Majesty’s  ship,  persuading  his  company  that 
he  would  pass  through  their  two  squadrons  in 
despite  of  them,  and  enforce  those  of  Seville  to 
give  him  way,  which  he  performed  upon  diverse 
of  the  foremost,  who,  as  the  mariners  term  it, 
sprang  their  luff,  and  fell  under  the  lee  of  the 
Revenge.  But  the  other  course  had  been  the  bet¬ 
ter;  and  might  right  well  have  been  answered  in 
so  great  an  impossibility  of  prevailing ;  notwith¬ 
standing,  out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded.” 

*1116  wind  was  light ;  the  San  Philip,  **  a 
huge  high-carged  ship,”  of  1500  tons,  came 
up  to  windward  of  him,  and,  taking  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails,  ran  aboard  him. 
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"After  the  Revenge  wu  entangled  with  the 
San  Philip,  foar  othera  boarded  her,  two  on  her 
larboard  and  two  on  her  starboard.  Tlie  fight  thus 
bemnning  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  contin¬ 
ued  very  terrible  all  that  evening.  But  the  great 
San  Philip,  having  received  the  lower  tier  of  the 
Revenge,  shifted  herself  with  all  diligence  from 
her  sides,  utterly  misliking  her  first  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Spanish  ships  were  filled  with  sol¬ 
diers,  in  some  200,  besides  the  mariners,  in  some 
600,  in  others  800.  In  ours  there  were  none  at 
all,  besides  the  mariners,  but  the  servants  of  the 
commander  and  some  few  voluntary  gentlemen 
only.  After  many  enterchanged  vollies  of  great 
ordnance  and  small  shot,  the  Spaniards  deliberated 
to  enter  the  Revenge,  and  made  divers  attempts, 
hoping  to  force  her  by  the  multitude  of  their  armed 
soldiers  and  musketeers;  but  were  still  repulsed 
again  and  again,  and  at  all  times  beaten  back 
into  their  own  ship  or  into  the  sea.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fight  the  George  Noble,  of  Iy>ndon, 
having  received  some  shot  through  her  by  the 
Armadas,  fell  under  the  lee  of  the  Revenge,  and 
asked  Sir  Richard  what  he  would  command  him ; 
but  being  one  of  the  victuallers,  and  of  small  force, 
Sir  Richard  bade  him  save  himself  and  leave  him 
to  his  fortune.” 

A  little  touch  of  gallantry,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  remember  with  the  honor  due  to 
the  brave  English  heart  who  commanded  the 
George  Noble  ;  but  his  name  has  passed  away, 
and  his  action  is  an  in  memoriam,  on  which 
time  has  effaced  the  writing.  All  that  August 
night  the  fight  continued,  the  stars  rolling 
over  in  their  sad  majesty,  but  unseen  through 
the  sulphur  clouds  which  hung  over  the 
scene.  Ship  after  ship  of  the  Spaniards  came 
on  upon  the  Revenge,  “  so  that  never  less 
than  two  mighty  galleons  were  at  her  side 
and  aboard  her,^’  washing  up  like  waves  upon 
a  rock,  and  falling  foiled  and  shattered  back 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  Before 
morning  fifteen  several  armadas  had  assailed 
her,  and  all  in  vain  ;  some  had  been  sunk  at 
her  side ;  and  the  rest,  “  so  ill  approving  of 
their  entertainment  that  at  break  of  day  they 
were  far  more  willing  to  hearken  to  a  com¬ 
position,  than  hastily  to  make  more  assaults 
or  entries.”  **  But  as  the  day  increased  so 
our  men  decreased,  and  as  the  light  grew 
more  and  more,  by  so  much  the  more  grew 
our  discomfort,  for  none  appeared  in  sight 
but  enemies,  save  one  small  ship  called  the 
Pilgrim,  commanded  by  Jacob  Whiddon, 
who  hovered  all  night  to  see  the  success,  but 
in  the  morning  bearing  with  the  Revenge,  was 
hunted  like  a  hare  among  many  ravenous 
hounds — but  escaped.” 

All  the  powder  in  the  Revenge  was  now 
spent,  all  her  pikes  were  broken,  40  out  of  her 
100  men  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  the 


rest  wounded.  Sir  Richard,  though  badly 
hurt  early  in  the  battle,  never  forsook  the 
deck  till  an  hour  before  midnight  ;  and  was 
then  shot  through  the  body  while  his  wounds 
were  being  dressed,  and  again  in  the  bead  ; 
and  his  surgeon  was  killed  while  attending 
on  him.  The  masts  were  lying  over  the 
side,  the  rigging  cut  or  broken,  the  upper 
works  all  shot  in  pieces,  and  the  ship  herself, 
unable  to  move,  was  settling  slowly  in  the 
sea  ;  the  vast  fleet  of  Spaniards  lying  round 
her  in  a  ring  like  dogs  round  a  dying  lion, 
and  wary  of  approaching  him  in  his  last 
agony.  Sir  Richard  seeing  that  it  was  past 
hope,  having  fought  for  fifteen  hours,  and 
“  having  by  estimation  eight  hundred  shot 
of  great  artillery  through  him,”  “  command¬ 
ed  the  master  gunner,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  most  resolute  man,  to  split  and  sink  the 
ship,  that  thereby  nothing  might  remain  of 
glory  or  victory  to  the  Spaniards  ;  seeing  in 
so  many  hours  they  were  net  able  to  take 
her,  having  had  above  fifteen  hours’  time, 
above  ten  thousand  men,  and  fifty-three  men- 
of-war  to  perform  it  withal  ;  and  persuaded 
the  company,  or  as  many  as  he  could  induce, 
to  yield  themselves  unto  God  and  to  the 
mercy  of  none  else  ;  but  as  they  had,  like 
valiant  resolute  men,  repulsed  so  many  ene¬ 
mies,  they  should  not  now  shorten  the  honor 
of  their  nation  by  prolonging  their  own  lives 
for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.” 

The  gunner  and  a  few  others  consented. 
But  such  SatiAovlif  dping  was  more  than  could 
be  expected  of  ordinary  seamen.  They  had 
dared  do  all  which  did  become  men,  and  they 
were  not  more  than  men,  at  least  than  men 
were  then.  Two  Spanish  ships  had  gone 
down,  above  1600  men  were  killed,  and  the 
Spanish  Admiral  could  not  induce  any  one 
of  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  board  the  Revenge 
again,  “  doubting  lest  Sir  Richard  would 
have  blown  up  himself  and  them  knowing 
bis  dangerous  disposition.”  Sir  Richard  lying 
disabled  below,  the  captain  finding  the 
Spaniards  as  ready  to  entertain  a  composition 
as  they  could  be  to  offer  it,  gained  over  the 
majority  of  the  surviving  crew  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  then  drawing  back  from  the  master 
gunner,  they  all,  without  further  consulting 
their  dying  commander,  surrendered  on  hou- 
orable  terms.  If  unequal  to  the  English  in 
action,  the  Spaniards  were  at  least  as  cour¬ 
teous  in  victory.  It  is  due  to  them  to  say, 
that  the  conditions  were  faithfully  observed. 
And  ”  the  ship  being  marvellous  unsavourie,” 
Alonzo  de  Bacon,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  sent 
his  boat  to  bring  Sir  Richard  on  board  his 
own  vessel. 
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Sir  Richard,  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing 
away,  replied,  that  “  he  might  do  with  his 
body  what  he  list,  for  that  he  esteemed  it 
not  ;  and  as  ho  was  carried  out  of  the  ship 
he  swooned,  and  reviving  again,  desired  the 
company  to  pray  for  him.” 

The  Admiral  used  him  with  all  humanity, 
“  commending  his  valor  and  worthiness,  being 
unto  them  a  rare  spectacle  and  a  resolution 
seldom  approved.”  The  officers  of  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  too,  John  Higgins  tells  us, 
crowded  round  to  look  at  him,  and  a  new 
fight  had  almost  broken  out  between  the 
Biscayans  and  the  “  Portugals,”  each  claim¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  having  boarded  the  Revenge. 

**  In  a  few  hours  Sir  Richard,  feeling  his  end 
approaching,  showed  not  any  sign  of  faintness, 
but  spake  these  words  in  Spanish,  and  raid,  *  Here 
die  1,  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet 
mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  sol¬ 
dier  ought  to  do  that  hath  fought  for  his  country, 
queen,  religion,  and  honor.  Whereby  my  soul 
most  joyfully  departeth  out  of  this  body,  and  shall 
always  leave  behind  it  an  everlasting  fame  of  a 
valiant  and  true  soldier  that  hath  done  his  duty 
as  he  was  bound  to  do.'  When  be  had  finished 
these  or  other  such  like  words,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  with  great  and  stout  courage,  and  no 


man  could  perceive  any  sign  of  heaviness  in 

Such  was  the  fight  at  Florez,  in  that  August 
of  1501,  without  its  equal  in  such  of  the  annals 
of  mankind  as  the  thing  which  we  call  history 
has  preserved  to  us  ;  scarcely  equalled  by 
the  most  glorious  fate  which  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Barrere  could  invent  for  the  Vengeur  ; 
nor  did  it  end  without  a  sequel  awful  as  it¬ 
self.  Sea  battles  have  been  often  followed 
by  storms,  and  without  a  miracle  ;  but  with 
a  miracle,  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  English 
alike  believed,  or  without  one,  as  we  moderns 
would  prefer  believing,  “  there  ensued  on 
this  action  a  tempest  so  terrible  as  was  never 
seen  or  heard  the  like  before.”  A  fleet  of 
merchantmen  joined  the  armada  immediately 
after  the  battle,  forming  in  all  140  sail ;  and 
of  these  140,  only  32  ever  saw  Spanish  har¬ 
bor.  The  rest  all  foundered,  or  were  lost  on 
the  Azores.  The  men-of-war  had  been  so 
shattered  by  shot  as  to  be  unable  to  carry 
sail,  and  the  Revenge  herself,  disdaining  to 
survive  her  commander,  or  as  if  to  complete 
his  own  last  baffled  purpose,  like  Samson, 
buried  herself  and  her  200  prize  crew  under 
the  rocks  of  Sl  Michael’s. 


From  th*  Dublin  Vnirnriity  Mngasin*. 
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“Si  quid  Dovisti  rectins  isto 
Candidiis  imperti :  si  non  hoc  utcre  mcenm.” 

Hot.  Epiti.  ad  Eumieium. 


It  is  not  true,  as  some  may  be  disposed  to 
think,  that  the  puzzle  of  Junius  has  lost  its  in¬ 
terest,  and  become  an  obsolete  matter.  This 
writer  has  connected  himself  with  the  go¬ 
vernmental  history  of  his  day  in  England  in 
a  manner  too  striking  to  permit  the  mere  lapse 
of  time  to  nullify  him.  He  waged  war  with 
the  Government  of  George  the  Third  before 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  did,  for  nearly  as  long  a 
apace,  and  on  something  of  the  same  consii- 

•“Jcarcs:  including  Letters  by  the  some  Writer 
wnder  othersignatures ;  to  which  are  added,  his  confi¬ 
dential  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his 
Private  Letters  to  H.  S.  Woodfall ;  with  an  Analysis, 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nichola^  and  New  Evidence, 
bj  John  Wade.”  Bohn,  London. 


tutional  principle.  This  alone  would  give  him 
claims  to  an  undying  consideration,  and  such 
consideration  is  further  secured  by  the  mys¬ 
tery  which  has  always  a  power  of  fascination 
over  the  human  mind.  If  we  were  disposed 
to  forget  his  powerful  pen,  his  provoking  mask 
would  rot  let  us.  Then,  posterity  must  al¬ 
ways  be  anxious  to  know  who  it  was  who  left 
behind  him  some  of  the  most  elegant  and 
masteily  specimens  of  epistolary  literature  in 
the  language. 

The  successful  concealment  of  Junius 
strikes  us  as  a  prima  facie  proof  that  he  was 
a  man  of  high  consequence,  not  a  secretary  or 
other  hireling.  From  the  care  he  took  of  his 
secret,  we  may  guess  the  importance  of  it  to 
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himself  in  bis  life-time,  and  also  to  his  family 
after  him.  No  inferior  man  woxdd  take  all 
these  precautions — would  push  away  from  his 
name  for  ever  the  celebrity  of  the  letters. 
Everything  points  steadily  and  conclusively  to 
some  distinguished  man ;  one  who  would  also 
belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.  It  is 
not  alone  by  handwriting,  or  the  tall  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  cloak  in  Ivy-lane,  punctuation, 
capital  letters,  favorite  words,  dates,  and  so- 
forth  ;  nor  even  by  what  Junius  is  pleased  to 
say  of  himself  or  others  in  his  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  that  we  should  be  guided  in  look¬ 
ing  for  him.  All  these  are  fajse  or  frivolous 
guides.  The  whole  subject  should  be  regarded 
at  a  distance,  and  in  all  its  bearings.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  secret  was  the  result  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme — because  the  writing  of  the 
letters  must  have  had  causes  covering  a  large 
surface,  we  should  try  to  make  our  means  of 
detection  comprehensive  in  proportion,  and 
gather  our  conclusions  from  a  wide  circle  of 
facts — from  the  chief  political  characters  and 
questions  of  that  memorable  time,  when  great 
things  were  done,  and  great  men  walked  the 
stage  ;  when  the  Toryism  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  began  to  supplant  the  Whiggery 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  North  American 
Colonies  began  to  agitate  all  minds  with  the 
first  impulses  of  their  immortal  rebellion.  We 
do  not  get  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from 
thistles.  The  lofty  and  overbearing  literature 
of  Junius,  so  full  of  genius  and  passion,  never 
could  come  from  any  understrapper  ;  it  was 
the  fruit  of  one  of  the  most  self-sustained  and 
lordly  intellects  of  the  time.  All  who  look 
for  Junius  must  look  up  for  him,  not  down. 
Hitherto  the  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
searchers  have  been  turned  in  the  latter  di¬ 
rection — 

Gating  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which 
dar^  not  glow.  ” 

The  critics  have  repeatedly  come  close  to  him 
— have  seen  his  large  vestiges  in  the  sand  : 
have  been  within  reach  of  him,  with  only  a 
cobweb,  as  it  were,  between  them  and  him. 
But  that  has  been  as  succes-sful  in  averting 
discovery,  as  was  the  miraculous  spider- work, 
which,  lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave  of 
Thor,  hindered  the  Koreish  from  laying  hands 
on  Mahomet.  The  filmy  influence  in  this  case 
is  chiefly,  we  think,  made  of  traditionary  feel¬ 
ings  and  national  prepossessions.  A  good 
deal  of  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  Machiave- 
lian  art  with  which  Junius  draws  his  cloud 
about  him ;  but  foregone  conclusions  and 
historic  preoccupations  have  been  more  cfifec- 


tive  in  warding  off  detection  than  anything 
else.  Therefore  it  is  that  people  have  mostly 
gone  to  look  for  the  secret  among  clerks  and 
secretaries,  not  permitting  themselves  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  right  man. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  Junius  boasted, 
with  the  confidence  of  Isis  in  the  old  temple 
of  Sais,  that  nobody  should  ever  be  able  to 
lift  his  mask ;  that  he  was  the  sole  depositary 
of  his  secret,  and  that  it  should  perish  with 
him.  Since  that  time  a  hundret^  books  and 
a  vast  number  of  articles  have  been  written  by 
men  desirous  to  point  out  the  real  author  of 
the  letters ;  and  a  crowd  of  undoubted  and 
rejected  Juniuses  have  rewarded  the  curious 
infelicity  of  the  inquirers.  Most  of  these 
nominis  umbra  have  strutted  their  hour  upon 
the  stage,  and  then  passed  off  to  be  talked  of 
no  more.  As  it  is,  there  are  not  “  six  Rich¬ 
monds  in  the  field,”  out  of  so  many.  Mr. 
Wade,  in  Bohn’s  edition  of  Junius,  gives  a  list 
of  these  involuntary  candidates,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thirty-five,  to  wit : — Colonel  Barr6, 
Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Bishop  Butler,  Lord 
Chatham,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Earl  Shelburne 
(“  Shelburne  meek  holds  up  his  cheek”  with 
the  rest).  Lord  Camden,  Earl  Temple,  M. 
Delolme,  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  Henry 
Flood,  Henry  Grattan,  E.  Burke,  E.  Gibbon, 
W.  G.  Hamilton,  C.  Lloyd,  J.  Roberts,  Sam. 
Dyer,  George  and  James  Grenville,  W. 
Greatrakes,  Duke  of  Portland,  Rd.  Glover, 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Jas.  Hollis,  General  Lee, 
Laughlin  Ma;leane,  Lord  George  Sackville, 
Rev.  P.  Rosenhagen,  J.  Wilkes,  J.  H.  Tocke, 
John  Kent,  Dr.  Wray,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Sir  Philip  Francis.  The 
claims  advanced  for  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  ridiculous,  and  prove  nothing  so 
much  as  the  principle  of  diversity  and  dissent 
existing  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  power 
which  a  hypothesis  will  have,  at  times,  over 
the  poor  Frankenstein  that  has  made  it. 

Among  those  spoken  of  with  most  confi¬ 
dence,  when  the  letters  were  coming  out  in 
the  Public  Adcertiser,  was  Edmund  Burke  ; 
aud  there  was  some  appearance  of  truth  in 
the  assumption ;  for  Burke  was  the  only 
Whig  writer  of  the  day  whose  intellectual 
powers  seemed  to  bear  any  comparison  with 
those  exhibited  in  the  letters.  We  say  teem¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  two  authors  differed  widely ;  and 
their  writings  afford  intrinsic  evidence  of  this. 
Burke  was  a  generalizer,  and  dealt  very  much 
in  abstract  principles,  following  out  bis  con¬ 
clusions  by  long  chains  of  reasoning.  Junius 
was  all  for  particulars :  he  went  directly  and 
dictatorial ly  to  bis  mark,  with  an  impatience 
of  all  ratiocination  ;  he  would  not  waste  time 
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in  the  tediousness  of  outward  flourishes. 
Burke  had  not  the  fierce  heart  of  Junius  ;  he 
would  wage  war  with  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance.  As  for  J  unius — 

“  He  had  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 
Twa  at  a  blow.” 

Burke’s  dramatic  hostility  against  Warren 
Hastings  was  a  different  thing  from  the  bloody  | 
personal  assaults  upon  Grafton,  Bedford,  or 
Mansfield.  Burke  used  a  bright  and  chival¬ 
rous  rapier;  Junius  came  on  with  a  toma¬ 
hawk — not,  however,  without  its  own  beau¬ 
tiful  lightnings,  as  he  swung  it  round  his 
head  and  brought  it  down  with  an  unmerciful 
sway,  right,  centre  and  left.  But  Burke  him¬ 
self  has  set  this  question  at  rest.  He  told 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  his  own  accord,  that  he  was 
not  Junius.  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Reminiscencea, 
says  that  Burke  spoke  of  the  letters  with  dis¬ 
gust  ;  and  the  latter  said  to  Dean  Marley, 
“I  could  not  write  like  Junius;  and  if  1 
could,  I  would  not.” 

Gibbon  was  also  spoken  of ;  but  be  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Man  in  the 
Mask  but  a  splendid  style.  The  historian’s 
rhetoric  is  never  colored  by  the  warm  blood 
of  cotemporary  politics  or  statesmanship. 
The  date  of  his  mind  was  many  centuries 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Wilkes  and  liberty; 
and  it  concerned  itself  more  with  the  Con¬ 
stantines  than  the  Georges — with  the  Ari- 
ans  and  Ebonites,  rather  than  the  Whigs 
and  Tories. 

The  erudite  Dr.  Parr  thought  Charles 
Lloyd,  George  Grenville’s  private  secretary, 
was  Junius,  beyond  any  reasonable  doul  t. 
Writing,  in  1822,  to  Mr.  Butler,  the  Doctor 
says — “  I  tell  you,  peremptorily,  the  real 
Junius  was  private  secretary  to  George  Gren- 
yille.  The  name  of  Junius  was  Lloyd.  This 
will,  one  day,  be  universally  acknowledged.” 
The  points  in  Lloyd’s  favor  were,  that  he 
always  praised  George  Grenville,  and  that 
at  the  period  of  Lloyd’s  death  Junius  ceased 
to  write.  Lloyd  died  three  days  after  the 
date  of  Junius’s  last  letter.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  seems  to  do  away  with  this  hypothesis. 
Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Lloyd,  Wood- 
fall  made  his  usual  signals  for  Junius.  Now, 
Woodfall  knew  Lloyd,  and  must  have  heard 
of  his  death.  He  also  suspected,  if  he  did 
not  know,  who  bis  famous  correspondent 
was  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  would 
make  overtures  to  a  dead  man.  The  claims 
of  Lloyd,  in  spite  of  the  large  credulity  of 
Parr,  have  always  been  considered  very 
feeble.  Lord  George  Germaine  was  also 


suspected,  when  Junius  first  appeared.  He 
was  a  Whig,  had  reason  to  be  angry  with 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  for  his  share  in  the 
court-martial  and  disgrace  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Minden  ;  and,  as  a  military  man, 
would  be  likely  to  exhibit  the  knowledge  of 
the  War-OflSce  visible  in  the  letters  of  Ju¬ 
nius.  Lord  Chesterfield  too  was  set  up  and 
sworn  by,  for  a  while ;  so  was  W.  Gerard 
Hamilton ;  and  so  was  Horace  Walpole.  But 
a  person  is  forced  to  smile  when  be  speaks 
of  these  four  fastidious  members  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  the  same  breath  with  Junius. 
The  style  of  Lord  George  was  bald  and  de¬ 
bilitated  in  the  extreme ;  he  himself  was 
pigeon-livered,  and  lacked  the  gall  of  that 
truculent  masquer.  Chesterfield,  though 
really  something  more  than  a  high  priest  of 
“  the  Graces — the  Graces,”  could  b«  Junius 
as  little  as  the  cynical,  finical  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.  As  for  Hamilton,  he  is  almost  knocked 
down  by  the  breath  of  imputation  which 
makes  him  nominU  umbra.  There  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  one  of  Junius’s  letters  to  Grafton, 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  a  man  who 
had  travelled  through  every  sign  of  the  po¬ 
litical  zodiac,  from  the  Scorpion,  in  which 
he  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a 
Virgin  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury,  Ac.  “  If 
I  had  written  such  a  sentence,”  shrieks  Sin¬ 
gle-Speech  (Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letters, 
shows  that  this  is  a  misnomer,  after  all),  "  1 
should  have  thought  1  had  forfeited  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  good  taste  in  composition  for 
ever.”  Hamilton’s  good  taste  in  composition 
has  long  ceased  to  be  outraged  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  world. 

Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  has  been  ad¬ 
vocated.  But  at  the  time  the  letters  first 
appeared,  Dunning  was  Solicitor- General, 

I  and  continued  such  for  some  time  after.  This 
argument,  however,  is  not  so  strong  as  ano¬ 
ther  which  may  be  used,  to  wit,  that  he 
could  not  write  the  letters.  This  is,  in  fact, 
an  argument  which  overturns  the  pretensions 
of  every  one  of  the  claimants,  save  the  right 
one.  General  Lee  was  once  confidently  put 
forward  as  Junius:  and  he  certainly  was 
Junius ;  but  with  a  difference.  During  the 
years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  he  wrote  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  under  the  signature  of 
“Junius  Americanus.”  He  also  wrote  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  ;  and  in  a  Tetter  to  Wilkes, 
the  real  Simon  Pure  says  that  his  American 
namesake  is  plainly  a  man  of  abilities.  In 
1803,  a  Mr.  Rodney,  in  a  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Wilmington,  in  America,  said  Lm 
confessed  to  him,  in  1773,  that  he  was  Ju- 
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nius.  Lee,  doubtless,  played  off  his  equivoque 
upon  his  auditor ;  but  it  made  a  great  sen¬ 
sation.  and  people  said  Nominia  Umbra  was 
a  Yankee,  after  all.  Mr.  Newhall,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  written  a  book  to  show  that 
Junius  was  Richard,  Eiarl  Temple,  brother  of 
George  Grenville.  It  was  generally  consid¬ 
ered  that  J unius  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Grenvilles  ;  and  in  1827,  a  report 
was  spread  which  seemed  to  strengthen  that 
conviction.  It  was  stated  in  a  London  maga¬ 
zine  that  Lord  Nugent  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  rummaging  in  the  library  at 
Stowe,  found  a  secret  parcel  of  documents 
which  contained  MS.  originals  of  a  few  of 
Junius’s  letters,  among  which  was  the  famous 
letter  to  the  King.  It  was  further  said,  Earl 
Grenville  was  conscience-struck  on  this  dis¬ 
covery,  and  begged  a  respite,  as  he  was  very 
old,  promising  to  leave  a  true  statement  of 
facts  at  his  death,  and  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  as  much  as  implied  that  Junius  was 
connected  with  his  family,  which  meant  to 
lead  to  the  idea  that  he  was  Lloyd,  George 
Grenville’s  secretary.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  a  hoax.  The  idea  that  Junius  would  go 
putting  the  useless  MSS.  of  his  printed  let¬ 
ters  into  holes  and  corners  is  too  childish  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  But  this  re¬ 
port  made  quite  a  sensation,  showing  that 
the  public  interest  in  that  literary  riddle  has 
not  at  all  died  away. 

Influenced  a  go^  deal  by  the  foregoing 
report,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics, 
among  whom  is  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
vol.  xTiv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  Ju¬ 
nius  was  a  Grenvilleite,  Mr.  Newhall  tries  to 
And  in  Earl  Temple  some  lineaments  of  Junius. 
But  after  all  is  said  and  proved,  we  find  that, 
like  the  clothes  of  a  giant  on  the  body  of  a 
dwarf,  the  hypothesis  is  too  large  for  the  man. 
The  Earl  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fervid 
political  blood  which  could  give  birth  to  that 
strong,  anonymous  literature.  Nothing  in 
any  part  of  his  career  justifies  the  belief  that 
he  could  have  written  the  letters.  The  only 
considerations  in  his  favor,  are  those  which 
would  countenance  the  claims  of  Chester¬ 
field,  Shelburne,  and  the  other  peers :  to  wit, 
high  rank  and  wealth,  such  as  would  natu¬ 
rally  give  the  tone  of  loftiness  that  belongs 
to  Junius  instinctively,  and  is  as  palpable  in 
bis  smallest  notes  to  Woodfall  as  in  his  letter 
to  the  King ;  and  would  also  afford  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  means  of  successfully  guarding  such 
a  perilous  secret. 

Among  the  latest  original  attempts  to  un¬ 
mask  Junius  was  that  made,  four  or  five  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Britton.  This  gentleman  thinks  Col. 


Barr4  was  the  man,  or  rather  be  makes  Ju¬ 
nius  a  sort  of  epistolary  Geryon — “  three 
single  gentlemen  in  one viz.,  Barre,  Dun¬ 
ning,  and  Lord  Shelburne.  He  shrewdly 
suspected  this  triumvirate  would  be  most 
likely,  if  not  sure,  to  cover  all  the  conditions 
of  Junius — the  legal  and  constitutional  know¬ 
ledge,  the  military  evidences,  and  the  lofty 
anti-Toryism  of  the  celebrated  l^etters.  He 
fails  in  his  grand  argument,  founded  on  a 
“Letter  to  an  Honorable  Brigadier- Gene¬ 
ral.”  He  assumes,  and  tries  to  show,  that 
Barre  wrote,  or  may  have  written  it ;  and 
thinks  it  carries  a  resemblance  to  the  style 
of  J  unius.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Barr6  began  his  career  in  Parliament  by  a 
bitter  attack  on  Chatham — a  man  for  whom 
Junius  evidently,  in  spite  of  appearances,  en¬ 
tertains  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment.  Mr. 
Britton’s  man  can’t  stand. 

The  claims  of  Wilkes,  Tooke,  and  all  the 
rest — the  Glovers,  Boyds,  Dyers,  Macleanes, 
ike.,  are  no  longer  debateable.  They  have 
been  given  up,  and  nobody  thinks  of  recal  ing 
them.  To  be  sure,  a  late  critic  in  the  North 
British  Review — Sir  David  Brewster,  we  be¬ 
lieve — leans  to  the  belief  that  Macleane  was 
the  secret  writer.  But  bis  argument  carried 
very  little  conviction  with  it.  Macleane  was 
skulking  about  London,  and  trying  to  get  out 
of  his  gambling  difficulties,  when  Junius  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  great  business — 

“  When,  like  sn  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  he 
Fluttered  the  Vouci  in  Corioli" — 

made  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  tremble 
at  the  sound  of  his  scourge  ;  and  the  former 
was  Collector  at  Philadelphia  in  1772,  at  a 
time  when  the  letters  still  continued  to  come 
forth. 

Sweeping  the  board  clean  of  all  this  rub¬ 
bish  of  falsified  pretension,  we  find  two  men 
left,  between  whom,  certainly,  lies  the  truth 
of  this  mystery.  'These  are,  Lord  Chatham 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Ok*  of  them  was 
JcNirs,  and  the  other  knew  it.  Such  is  the 
conviction  to  which  a  steady  survey  of  Ju¬ 
nius,  in  connexion  with  his  era,  should  lead 
every  investigator,  and  which,  we  believe, 
will  be  the  general  conviction  in  a  little  time. 
The  claim  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  has  been  con¬ 
fidently  supported  for  a  long  time ;  and,  in  a 
dissertation  accompanying  Mr.  Bohn’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Junius,  Mr.  Wade  continues  to  put  it 
forward — 

‘  A  past,  vimpt,  future,  old,  revived,  new  claim.” 
We  thought  Mr.  Barker  had  completely  laid 
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it ;  but  it  still  walks.  It  is  not  likely  to  re¬ 
sist  Mr.  Wade,  however;  and  we  suspect  that, 
in  a  little  time,  if  our  own  hypothesis  be  not 
adopted,  people  must  honestly  chime  in  with 
Lord  Byron,  and  admit — 

“  That  he  whom  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call, 

Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all” — 

a  conclusion,  by-the-bye,  which  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas,  in  the  book  about  which  we  write, 
says,  comes  as  easy  to  his  apprehensions  of 
the  matter  as  any  hypothesis  extant. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  War-Office  so 
visible  in  Junius’s  letters,  seems  to  tell  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  advocates  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  Mr.  Francis  was  a  chief-clerk  in 
the  War- Office  at  the  time  Junius  began  to 
write,  in  1167 ;  and  continued  there  till 
1772,  when  the  letters  ceased.  Favorable 
mention  is  made  of  Francis  in  the  Miscella¬ 
neous  Letters,  and  Lord  Barrington  is  de¬ 
nounced  for  dismissing  him.  Several  of  the 
miscellaneous  letters  are  in  sarcastic  denun¬ 
ciation  of  Lord  Barrington  for  his  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  written  in  the  way  young  Francis 
would  be  supposed  to  write,  if  he  wrote  on 
such  a  subject.  Again,  in  1813,  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  published  a  book,  called  “Junius  Iden¬ 
tified,”  puts  Sir  Philip’s  case  in  another  way. 
He  argues  from  the  fact,  that  young  Francis 
reported  several  speeches  delivered  by  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  a 
number  of  sentiments,  metaphors,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  phrases,  which  appear  in  these  speech¬ 
es  (published  by  Almon  in  1791),  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Junius’s  letters,  forming  a  re¬ 
markable  portion  of  their  style  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Of  course,  argues  Mr.  Taylor,  either 
of  two  things  must  have  happened — that 
Francis  adopted  these  things  from  the 
speaker,  and  used  them  as  his  own ;  or, 
that,  from  the  affluence  of  his  mind  and 
manners,  he  clothed  the  meaning  of  Chat¬ 
ham  with  his  own  phraseology,  figures,  and 
so  forth — did  for  the  speeches  what  he  did 
for  the  letters — poured  the  Franciscan  char¬ 
acteristics  over  both !  This  likeness  between 
Lord  Chatham’s  reported  matter  and  the 
letters  is  so  strong,  so  startling,  that  Mr. 
Taylor  comes  to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that 
Francis  was  Junius  1  He  had  no  other  al¬ 
ternative,  of  course. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  yet  convinced. 
There  are  one  or  two  objections  so  rugged 
and  indefensible,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  e  $eguuci 
tuoi,  must  get  along  without  us.  The  first — 
and  we  think  it  all-sufficient — is  that,  at  the 
time  the  first  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 


was  published  (that  signed  “  Poplicola”), 
Francis  was  just  twenty-seven  years  old — 
an  insignificant  clerk  in  the  War-Office. 
There  is  no  difference  in  power  or  style  be¬ 
tween  this  letter  and  those  of  the  later  Junian 
series.  The  beginning  of  the  series  bears  as 
plainly  the  stamp  of  Junius  as  the  close  of 
it ;  the  vivacity  and  power  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  author  are  visible  everywhere  alike. 
Now,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven  could  write 
these  letters — could  exhibit  the  high  political 
decision — the  consummate  literary  strength 
and  science  conspicuous  in  every  one  of 
them.  The  tone  of  them  does  not  belong  to 
that  period  of  any  man’s  life;  and  it  is  to 
little  purpose  that  Lady  Francis,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Campbell,  talks  of  Sir  Philip’s  early 
experience  in  embassies,  bureaux,  and  so- 
forth.  This  negative  evidence  has  demon¬ 
strative  power  enough  to  carry  all  the  special 
pleading  of  Sir  Philip’s  advocates  away  be¬ 
fore  it. 

There  is  another  good  argument,  inferior 
to  the  foregoing,  but  forcible,  nevertheless. 
It  is  not  possible  that  a  young  man,  who  be¬ 
gan  life  under  the  patronage  of  William  Pitt 
— who  received  his  appointment  in  the  War- 
Office  from  Lord  Holland,  Pitt’s  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces — who  was  the  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Pitt  for  some  time,  and  professed  for 
him,  ever  after,  the  highest  veneration  and 
gratitude,  would  begin  a  series  of  letters 
with  an  outrageously  exaggerated  assault  on 
the  character  and  general  policy  of  his  bene¬ 
factor — the  highest  genius  and  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  realm.  The  masked 
writer  was  a  Whig.  Is  it  likely  he  would 
begin  by  assailing  the  venerable  and  recog- 
nixed  champion  of  Whiggery  ?  Such  a  sup¬ 
position  is  too  violent  to  be  countenanced. 
Furthermore,  in  all  that  he  achieved  in  his 
life-long  career.  Sir  Philip  gave  no  proof 
that  he  possessed  the  mind — the  large  intel¬ 
lectual  mould  in  which  the  lava-literature  of 
Junius  took  shape — none  whatever.  In  ev¬ 
erything  he  wrote,  an  imitation  of  Junius 
can  be  detected ;  and  thus  many  have  been 
cheated  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the  anony¬ 
mous  writer.  Whether  it  was  the  influence 
of  his  early  admiration,  disposing  him  to 
copy  a  certain  living  model  which  had  won 
his  enthusiasm,  or  some  secret  design  which 
influenced  him  throughout  all  his  after-life, 
we  perceive  Sir  Philip  Francis  always  trying 
to  regulate  his  style  and  manner  after  the 
forcible  rhetoric  of  Junius.  But  he  moves, 
like  Ascanius  by  his  father’s  side,  haud  pat- 
sibut  equif  ;  be  always  proves  that  he  is  an 
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imitator — that  he  oever  was  the  great  origi¬ 
nal. 

Who,  then,  wrote  these  letters?  No 
doubt,  somebody  whose  antecedents  were 
as  striking  and  as  full  of  power  as  the  epis¬ 
tles  themselves  are  seen  to  be  ;  one  who  did 
other  things  as  great  as  these.  His  celeb¬ 
rity,  we  think,  was  not  conbned  to  the  pen; 
it  will  be  found  equally  recognized  under 
another  aspect  in  the  politics  and  statesman¬ 
ship  of  that  age.  We  must  not  take  Parr’s, 
Taylor’s,  Brewster’s,  Wade’s  word  for  it,  and 
look  for  Junius  among  the  understrappers 
and  pelting,  petty  officers  of  the  day.  We 
must  look  among  the  foremost  and  most 
towering  characters  in  the  nation — the  men 
of  the  quarter-deck,  who  used  trumpets  for 
their  talk,  and  directed  the  ship  of  the  State 
through  the  rough  waters  of  the  time. 

To  find  Junius  we  must  look  to  the  picture 
painted  by  Copley,  and  lying  on  the  wall  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  old  NomtnU 
Umbra  !  with  his  flannels  on  his  gouty  legs, 
his  crutches  falling  out  of  his  hands,  and  be 
himself  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland :  “  The  Pilot  that  weathered 
the  Storm”  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Mahon  on 
the  other ;  there  he  is,  after  having  protested 
against  the  independence  of  America,  and 
the  diminution  of  that  “ancient  and  noble 
monarchy”  which  he  himself  had  said  and 
done  so  much  to  establish — and  about  to  be 
carried  away  to  Hayes,  where,  in  eleven  days, 
he  shall  die,  and  make  no  sign  of  Junius  !  It 
is  only  in  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  that 
we  can  find  the  anonymous  letter-writer.  In 
him  alone,  of  all  the  great  characters  of  the 
time,  can  we  find  the  full  requirements  of  the 
authorship.  He  alone  could  have  written 
the  letters.  He  alone  had  the  compelling 
motives  to  write  them — as  a  perusal  of  his 
career  will  conclusively  show — and  the  bit¬ 
ter  vigor  to  keep  up  the  epistolary  war 
for  five  years.  The  only  Whig  of  the  time 
who  came  near  Chatham  in  intellectual 
power,  was  Burke.  When  the  latter  is  set 
aside,  the  grim  Earl  stands  alone,  as  the  sec¬ 
retary  did  before.  To  suppose  Junius  to  be 
onig  Junius — a  man  of  mean  antecedents, 
or  none  at  all — who  did  nothing  in  his  life¬ 
time  to  equal,  in  another  way,  the  merit  of 
this  epistolary  achievement,  or  show  himself 
capable  of  it,  is  a  very  violent  assumption. 
The  letters  give  evidence  of  an  intellectual 
energy  which  could  never  be  bounded  to  the 
production  of  them.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
aerolitic  fragments  of  some  great  revolving 
body  which  research  must  find  out.  Junius 
must  have  been  something  more  than  Canny 


Elshie,  of  Mucklestane  Moor,  with  large 
head,  and  great  strength,  but  stunted  in  all 
other  respects. 

To  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  we  must,  we  repeat,  take  a  broad  view  of 
things.  We  roust  look  to  the  life  of  the  man 
whose  character  presents  a  well  defined  like¬ 
ness  of  that  shifting  and  shadowy  apparition 
which  has  disconcerted  so  much  admirable 
logic. 

William  Pitt  was  born  in  1708,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  the  name  of 
a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  debater,  and  a 
writer  of  very  elegant  verse.  After  leaving 
college,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
on  his  return  was  made  a  comet  of  horse.  In 
1736  he  went  into  Parliament  for  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Old  Sarum.  The  gout,  which  sel¬ 
dom  left  him  untormented  during  his  life, 
and,  certainly,  helped  his  vehement  politics 
to  exacerbate  his  mind,  obliged  him  to— 

• 

“  Forego  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue.” 

As  a  soldier,  we  can  easily  conceive  how 
Pitt  would  have  rivalled  the  celebrity  of 
Marlborough.  In  parliament  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  a  bold  and  original  style  of  ora¬ 
tory,  which  amazed  and  oflended  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  his  supporters  ;  and  the  excla¬ 
mation,  “will  no  one  muzzle  that  terrible 
cornet  of  horse !”  shows  the  minister’s  per¬ 
plexity,  and,  perhaps,  something  of  his  ad¬ 
miration.  From  the  beginning,  Pitt  set  his 
face  against  the  ascendancy  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  the  irrespective,  intrepid  spirit 
which  Junius  afterwards  exhibited  in  his  as¬ 
saults  upon  the  ministries  of  Grafton  and 
Bute.  He  thwarted  George  the  Second  long 
before  he  called  George  the  Third  “  the 
falsest  hypocrite  in  Europe;”  but  in  1746, 
the  high  and  popular  character  of  Pitt  obli¬ 
ged  George  the  Second,  much  against  his 
will,  to  admit  the  orator  into  oflice  ;  and  he 
was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Legge,  and  the  Grenvilles  always  acted 
in  concert,  from  the  beginning ;  and  their 
league  was  occasionally  strong  enough  to 
overpower  the  royal  antipathies,  and  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Court  party.  They  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Ministry  in  1755  ;  but,  in 
1756,  the  want  of  Pitt  was  so  grievously 
felt,  in  the  midst  of  ministerial  incapacity 
and  national  disaster,  that  the  King  sent  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  treat  with  him.  The 
latter  heartily  refused  to  accept  any  situation 
with  the  Duke.  He  refused  another  over¬ 
ture  made  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  till. 
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at  last,  in  1756,  Pitt  obtained  the  concession  by  the  gout,  was  vehemently  chafed  by  the 
of  all  bis  demands,  and  mounted  over  the  eternal  buzzing  and  stinging  of  his  adversa- 


benches  into  the  Ministry,  with  the  Grenvilles 
behind  him,  as  Mahomet  the  Second  may  be  After  the  death  of  George  II.,  a  system- 
supposed  to  have  entered  Roman  Constanti-  atic  proscription  of  all  Whiggery  commenced, 
nople,  at  the  head  of  his  Spahis.  The  new  Pitt’s  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  his 
Minister  insisted  on  having  an  almost  dicta-  friend,  Mr.  Legge,  dismissed  from  the  Chan- 
torial  control  of  the  government  and  the  na-  cellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  At  the  same 
tional  armaments;  and  thus  single-handed,  time,  John  Stuart  Earl  of  Bute,  the  King’s 
in  a  great  measure,  undertook  to  restore  the  sometime  tutor,  was  added  to  his  council ; 


failing  fortunes  of  the  monarchy.  And  this 
he  did  with  the  most  consummate  ability  and 


and  Lord  Barrington,  whom  Junius  so 
fiercely  denounces  as  "  bloody  Barrington,” 


success.  His  three  years’  ministry  was  the  put  into  the  place  of  Legge.  In  1761,  the 
most  triumphant  on  British  record,  and  his  Grenvilleite  league,  that  sustained  Pitt  so 
fame  was  trumpeted  wherever  his  power  was  long,  was  overpowered  in  the  council.  Be- 
felt — that  is,  in  every  habitable  quarter  of  ing  outvoted  there,  on  the  question  of  de- 
the  globe.  daring  war  against  Spain,  Pitt  and  Earl 

But  Pitt  was  to  pay  the  penalty  of  bis  Temple  resigned  their  seats.  In  a  short 


Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below.” 


lofty  ambition  and  success,  and  prove  the  time  the  former  gave  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
truth  of  the  lines  suggested  by  another  as-  ment,  and  his  memorable  administration 
piring  genius  to  the  noble  poet  of  the  last  terminated.  In  the  meantime  the  paper  war 
generation —  •  against  Pitt  and  the  Whigs  raged  furiously. 

« II  u  j  .u  .  •  .  L  11  c  j  Flying  pamphlets  darkened  all  the  air. 
“  He  who  ascends  the  mountain  tops,  shall  find  « _ 

The  loftiest  peaks  roost  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ;  j  iir  ii  •  P/ 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind,  ^  charged  for  Whiggery  and  Lib- 

Mast  look  down  on  the  hate  of  tho«e  below.*’  erty.  Pitt  and  Temple,  in  1765,  refused 

overtures  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on 
'Tbe  Leicester-House  faction,  the  guiding  which  Rockingham  and  his  Fidut  Achatet, 
spirit  of  which  was  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Burke,  went  in  and  tried  to  fortify  themselves 
Wales,  jmned  the  Court  in  cordial  hostility  in  the  ministerial  citadel.  But,  at  the  end 
against  the  dictatorial  Minister,  who  exercised  of  a  year  and  a  day,  they  beat  the  chamade, 
so  potent  a  Whig  influence  on  the  Govern-  and  marched  out,  scarcely  with  the  honors 
ment  and  the  Crown.  The  mother  of  George  of  war.  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham,  once 


the  Third  resolved  that,  when  her  son  should 
ascend  the  throne,  the  King  of  England 


more  got  a  carte  blanche  from  his  Sovereign, 
and  hoped  to  propitiate  the  fortunes  of  the 


should  be  no  longer  subject  to  that  power  by-gone  decade.  But  in  vain.  The  genius 
which  had  confined  the  royal  prerogative  of  Whiggery  was  fated  to  sink  before  the 
ever  since  the  Revolution.  'Though  agreeing  Toryism  of  George  III.,  then  mounting  to 


in  little  else,  the  self-willed  old  German  and 
his  daughter-in-law  were  of  one  mind  as  re- 


its  long  and  steady  ascendant.  Chatham 
soon  seemed  to  feel  that  the  omens  were 


garded  William  Pitt.  The  minister's  power  against  him.  But  he  did  hU  best,  and  made 


was  a  source  of  discontent  and  alarm  to  the  a  minutry,  which  Burke  has  termed  the 
royal  family  and  the  Court  parties ;  and  mosaic  administration — “  a  tesselated  pave- 
while  his  glory  was  greeted  by  the  popular  ment,  without  cement” — a  **  queer  botch- 
applause,  and  recognized  throughout  Europe  potch  and  coalition,”  which  began  to  fall  to 
a  crowd  of  hireling  writers  were  encourages^  pieces  from  the  moment  it  was  set  up.  Lord 
to  assail  his  character  and  general  policy,  Chatham  himself  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
through  all  the  channels  of  the  press.  His  this  administration,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
war-projects  that  bad  efiected  so  much  to  Lord  Shelburne,  Charles  Townsend,  and 


restore  England  to  a  sense  of  security,  were  Mr.  Conway,  filled  the  chief  ofifices  of  it. 
denounced  for  tbe  bloodshed  and  heavy  ex-  Lord  Camden  was  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was 


pense  of  them;  and  as  be  bad,  in  1761, 
accepted  a  pension  for  himself  and  a  Utle  for 
his  wife,  he  was  vituperated  as  a  renegade 
from  his  former  principles — a  man  merely 


an  eminently  disastrous  Ministry ;  and  Chat¬ 
ham’s  efforts  to  form  it  from  the  discordant 
political  materials  about  him,  and,  afterwards, 
to  keep  it  together,  tortured  him  far  worse 


from  nis  former  pnnciples — a  man  merely  to  keep  it  together,  tortured  him  tar  worse 
ambitious  of  rank,  and  avaricious  of  royal  than  the  gout.  He  had  accepted  the  task 
largess.  All  the  advocates  of  prerogative  of  making  it,  without  carrying  Earl  Temple 
were  let  loose  upon  him ;  and  bis  temper,  along  with  him,  according  to  their  old  **  fam- 
oever  of  the  meekest,  and  always  sharpened  ily  compact,”  the  source  of  Pitt’s  former 
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power.  He  had  accepted  it,  too,  under  a 
Butean  influence ;  and  the  remorse  of  these 
things  aggravated  the  perplexity  of  his  efforts 
to  carry  on  his  administration.  The  over¬ 
tures  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  other  meaner  men,  and  the  rebuffs 
and  refusals  be  received,  were  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  high,  unchastened  spirit  of 
Chatham.  The  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  inflicted  upon  it  its  sorest  wound.  The 
Duke  had  been  instrumental  in  undoing  what 
Pitt  had  done,  in  his  former  ministry — he 
had  signed  away  at  Paris,  ia  1763,  the  fruits 
of  Pitt’s  organized  victories.  To  be  forced 
to  make  overtures  to  him,  and  have  them 
refused  by  the  angry  Duke,  was  a  dire  hu¬ 
miliation — such  as  was  retorted  in  the  fiercest 
invectives,  three  years  afterwards,  in  the 
twenty-third  letter  of  Junius. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which 
Chatham  found  himself  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  struggling  with  Tory¬ 
ism  from  bis  youth  upward — had  “  always 
been  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight.”  His  political 
views  and  plans  of  government  were  system¬ 
atically  opposed,  and  the  King’s  friends 
were  incessantly  bent  on  pulling  him  down 
from  his  elevation.  The  stem  pride  and  in¬ 
flexibility  of  his  character  had  only  the  effect 
of  sharpening  the  animosity  of  his  opponents, 
without  conciliating  to  bis  side  those  who 
would  be  disposed  to  engage  in  bis  quarrels 
and  strengthen  bis  influence.  Among  the 
people  his  popularity  was  great — he  was 
generally  admired  and  venerated.  But  in 
the  government  region,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
stood  alone — a  political  Lear — while  the 
storm  blew  pitilessly  all  about  him.  This 
enmity  against  the  government  policy,  and 
the  parties  who  were  supplanting  the  Whig 
influence  in  the  State,  was  necessarily  strong 
and  deep-rooted.  His  personal  feelings  and 
his  political  ambition  had  been  alike  outraged 
and  thwarted.  In  his  letter  to  George  III., 
Junius  expresses  Chatham’s  sentiments  on 
the  policy  of  the  King’s  reign : — “  To  the 
same  early  influence  (that  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute)  we  attribute  it  that  you  have  descended 
to  take  a  share,  not  only  in  the  narrow  views 
and  interests  of  particular  persons,  but  in  the 
fatal  malignity  of  their  passions.  At  your 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  vhoU  syttem  of 
government  vat  altered — not  from  wisdom  or 
deliberation,  but  because  it  had  been  adopted 
by  your  predecessors.”  This  alteration, 
which  began  with  Pitt’s  own  dismissal  from 
power  in  1761,  always  clung  to  his  memory, 
like  the  poisoned  shirt  to  the  back  of  the 


Centaur.  In  fact,  from  a  fair  consideration 
of  Chatham’s  antecedent  career— of  his  po¬ 
litical  sympathies  and  antipathies,  we  can 
very  readily  conceive  how  he  would  partici¬ 
pate  in  all  the  warfare  waged  by  Junius  for 
five  years  against  the  Tory  powers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  re-establishment  of  Whiggery 
upon  its  old  ground. 

The  same  similarity  to  Junius  is  seen  in 
the  intellectual  features  of  Chatham’s  char¬ 
acter.  Pitt  was  always  vehement  and  bold 
of  speech,  full  of  assurance,  invective,  vernac¬ 
ular  idiom,  metaphor,  and  so  forth.  A  letter 
written  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  1755,  will 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  he  was,  on 
most  occasions.  Walpole  speaks  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  took  place  at  the  Cockpit,  in  that 
year ;  **  Pitt  surpassed  himself,  and  then,  1 
need  not  tell  you,  he  surpassed  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  What  a  figure  would  they, 
with  their  formal,  labored  cabinet  orations, 
cut  vit-a-vii  his  manly  and  dashing  elo¬ 
quence  1  I  never  tutpected  Pitt  of  tuck  a 
unitertal  armory.  ...  On  the  first  debate 
(on  the  Hanoverian  and  Russian  Treaties) 
Hume  Campbell,  whom  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  bad  retained  as  the  most  abusive 
counsel  he  could  find  against  Pitt,  attacked 
him  for  bis  eternal  invectioet.  Oh  1  since 
the  last  philippic  of  BilKngtgate  memory, 
you  never  heard  such  an  invective  as  Pitt 
returned  !  Campbell  was  annihilated.  Pitt, 
like  an  angry  wasp,  seems  to  have  left  bis 
sting  in  the  wound,  and  has  since  assumed  a 
style  of  delicate  ridicule  and  repartee.  But 
think  what  a  charming  ridicule  that  must  be 
that  lasts,  and  rises,  flash  after  flash,  for  an 
hour  and  a-half!”  The  sarcastic  humor 
and  happy  raillery  displayed  in  some  of 
Junius’s  miscellaneous  letters,  are  at  once 
recognized  to  be  what  Walpole  has  thus  de¬ 
scribed  :  and  the  loftiness  of  Pitt’s  character 
cannot  hinder  any  one  from  conceiving  how 
be  could  descend  to  satirical  comedy  and  the 
ridicule  of  “  little  Shammy,  the  wonderful 
Oirgashite,”  lie.  In  his  placd  in  parliament 
he  often  gave  specimens  of  this  extraordinary 
quality.  He  turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield 
once,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cried  out 
he  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  him  ;  but  they 
should  be  daggers.  Then,  after  staring 
with  the  face  of  a  thundercloud  at  the  grand¬ 
est  and  gravest  functionary  in  the  realm,  he 
added,  in  a  tone  which  Kemble  never  could 
have  equalled,  **  Judge  Felix  trembles  I  He 
shall  hear  from  me  some  other  day,”  and 
then  sat  down  !  People  gathered  a  notion, 
from  his  peculiar  manner,  that  Chatham’s 
bead  also  was  touched  with  the  gout ;  men 
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•tood  abeigh,  and  ca’d  him  mad.”  Those  | 
who  shrink  from  allowing  him  the  verve  and  | 
vituperative  spirit  of  Junius,  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  the  intellect  and  passions 
that  went  to  constitute  the  man.  Some  ar¬ 
gue  that  Chatham  was  too  old  and  feeble  for 
the  bitter  vivacity  of  Junius;  but  age  can 
hardly  wither  some  minds.  Lord  Brougham 
is  an  older  man  than  the  Junian  Chatham, 
and  the  agile  vigor  of  his  mind  has  very 
lately  appeared  to  be  as  great  as  ever  it  was. 
In  1770,  “  Nerva,”  writing  to  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  speaks  of  the 
“presumption,  insolence,  absurdity,  mean¬ 
ness,  folly,  ignorance,  and  rancor’’  of  his 
lordship's  conduct  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
All  this  is,  doubtless,  exaggeration ;  but 
there  must  have  been  something  in  Chat¬ 
ham’s  words  and  demeanor  to  which  “  Ner- 
va’s”  language,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  not 
wholly  inapplicable  ;  and  we  can  easily  sup- 
ose  that  some  of  the  old  Pitt  characteristics 
ad  again  exhibited  themselves.  Chatham 
was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age.  But 
“  Nerva”  further  meets  the  doubts  of  those 
who  believe  the  Earl  was  a  broken-down  old 
man  at  that  time.  He  says,  “  you  possess, 
with  the  cold  heart  of  age,  tie  hot  brain  of  rash 
and  intemperate  youth."  Lord  Chesterfield 
gives  us  a  few  more  Junian  features  :  “  Lord 
Chatham,”  he  says,  “  was  haughty,  imperi¬ 
ous,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  overbear¬ 
ing.  He  had  manner  and  address,  but  one 
might  discern  through  them  too  great  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  superior  talents. 
His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind  ;  his  invec¬ 
tive  terrible,  and  uttered  with  such  energy  of 
dictirn  and  such  dignity  of  countenance, 
that  he  intimidated  those  most  willing  and 
best  able  to  encounter  him.”  It  is  in  such 
an  original,  energetic,  passionate  man  as  this, 
alone,  that  we  can  expect  to  find  the  identity 
of  the  daring  Junius.  To  no  feebler  or 
tamer  order  of  intellect  can  that  anonymous 
assaulter  ever  be  traced.  And  this  conside¬ 
ration  should  be  the  guide  of  all  our  in¬ 
quiries. 

Following  the  fate  of  the  mosaic  Ministry, 
we  may  the  more  clearly  perceive  how  natu¬ 
rally  and  necessarily  Chatham  converts  him¬ 
self  into  Junius.  It  was  scarcely  framed, 
when  the  Earl  went  away  to  Bath,  to  drink 
the  waters  for  the  gout  that  just  then  seized 
him,  as  if  it  were  Tory,  too,  and  tormented 
him  on  principle.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1766,  Lord  Chesterfield,  writing  from  Bath, 
says  of  him,  “  Mr.  Pitt  keeps  his  bed  here 
with  a  real  gout,  and  not  a  political  one,  as 
is  often  suspected."  This  suspicion  was  very 


often  a  true  one.  About  a  year  subsequently. 
Chesterfield  wrote  from  the  same  place : — 
“  Lord  Chatham’s  physician  had  very  ignor¬ 
antly  checked  a  coming  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
scattered  it  over  his  body,  and  it  fell  particu¬ 
larly  on  his  nerves,  so  that  he  continues 
exceedingly  vaporish.  He  would  neither  see 
nor  speak  to  anybody  while  he  was  here  ; 
for  the  last  eight  months  he  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  invisible  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  would  receive  no  friend,  nor  so  much  as 
open  any  packet  about  business.”  Eight 
months  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Junius 
printed  his  first  letter,  signed  “  Poplicola af¬ 
ter  which  followed,  in  all  the  modes  of  hostili¬ 
ty — sarcastic,  vehement,  or  comic — a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  heterogeneous  ministry  which 
Chatham’s  strange  absence  had  left  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  complaining  with  its  several  voices 
of  his  want  of  participation.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1767,  Lord  Charlemont,  writing  from 
London,  says — “  Lord  Chatham  is  still  minis¬ 
ter  ;  but  how  long  he  may  continue  so  is  a 
problem  that  would  pose  the  deepest  politi¬ 
cian.  The  opposition  grows  more  and  more 
violent,  and  seems  to  gain  ground ;  his  ill- 
health  as  yet  prevents  his  doing  any  business. 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  as  many  parties 
as  there  are  men  in  it.”  In  another  letter 
he  says,  that  no  member  of  the  opposition 
speaks  without  abusing  Lord  Chatham,  and 
none  of  the  Earl’s  friends  take  his  part.  “  Is 
it  possible,”  he  exclaims,  “  such  a  man  can 
be  friendless  ?”  The  silence  of  his  nominal 
friends  just  then  is  not  so  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  They  felt  his  opinion  of  them, 
and  bis  conviction  that  be  could  do  no  good 
with  them.  His  reserved  and  splenetic  na¬ 
ture  was  very  unfit,  at  any  time,  to  make  for 
him  strong  personal  friends.  Now  he  had 
none.  He  was  in  the  predicament  of  Byron’s 
“  scorpion  girt  by  fire.”  It  repented  Chat¬ 
ham  that  he  had  made  the  Ministry,  and  we 
hold  that,  in  his  exasperated  solitude,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  task  of  destroying  it — 
just  as  a  master  of  a  house,  with  original 
ideas,  may  be  found  to  pull  down  his  own 
tenement  in  a  rage,  if  evil  occupants  make  it 
intolerable.  On  his  way  up  to  London,  the 
violence  of  Chatham’s  disorder  obliged  him 
to  stay  for  some  time  at  Hampstead,  to  which 
place  the  King  sent  every  day  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  The  Ministry  was  now  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces,  and  his  Majesty  fearing  some 
dead-lock  in  the  government,  wrote  the  Earl 
a  letter,  asking  his  advice  about  further 
changes  in  it.  Whereupon  the  tormented 
statesman  sent  back  a  verbal  message,  to  say 
that  the  King  need  expect  no  further  advice 
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or  assistance  from  him,  such  was  the  misera¬ 
ble  state  of  his  health.  In  January,  1768, 
Lord  Chesterfield  says — “  Lord  Chatham  is 
at  his  re-purchased  house  at  Hayes,  but  sees 
no  mortal.  Some  say  he  has  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  would  probably  do  him  good  ; 
many  think  his  worst  complaint  is  the  head, 
which,  I  am  afraid,  i$  too  true." 

Chatham  was  now  baffled  and  powerless, 
and  must  hare  felt  the  growing  strength 
of  Toryism,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Whig 
cause.  Both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  odds  were  irresistibly  against  him ; 
while  the  coolness  of  his  friends,  and  the  heat 
of  his  enemies,  rendered  bis  discomfiture  the 
more  galling  and  complete.  But  bis  resour¬ 
ces  were  not  yet  exhausted.  He  had  still 
left  one  more  battle  to  bring  up.  He  was  a 
itrategos,  in  the  old  sense  in  which  Pericles, 
Themistocles,  Agis,  and  Napoleon  were  such. 
He  bad  the  power  and  genius  to  direct  the 
armaments  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  sway 
its  councils — 

**  Chatham,  the  state’s  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field.” 

He  could  do  more.  If,  with  one  hand  he 
could  smite  the  house  of  Bourbon,  be  could 
with  the  other  wield  the  democracy  of  En¬ 
gland.  He  now  betook  himself  to  the  latter 
resource.  He  resolved  to  make  an  appeal 
once  more  to  the  English  people,  such  as 
they  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Beaten 
from  the  bolds  of  government,  be  fell  back 
upon  the  masses,  with  whom  be  was  always 
a  favorite  for  bis  highly  popular  opinions. 
The  House  of  Lords  was  not  the  Agora  from 
which  he  could  address  bis  oi  polloi.  It  was 
a  secret  conclave,  in  a  great  measure ;  and 
to  publish  its  debates  was  legally  punishable. 
William  Pitt  looked  elsewhere  fur  his  pou 
$to,  and  he  found  it  in  the  public  press.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Chatham  had 
availed  himself  of  the  anonymous  aid  of 
public  letters  long  before  those  of  J  unius  had 
come  forth  to  the  world.  It  is  also  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  idea  of  making  use  of  such 
a  regular  system  of  political  warfare,  was 
working  for  a  long  time  in  his  brain  before 
1767.  In  1757,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  characters 
of  Pitt  and  Junius  were  outlined  in  what  we 
should  call  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  if  we  did  not 
suspect  it  came  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  or  was  inspired  by  foregone 
conclusion.  At  that  time  Pitt  was  about  to 
take  the  reins  of  his  glorious  Ministry.  After 
speaking  of  the  general  corruption  of  society 


and  the  deterioation  of  the  national  interests. 
Dr.  Brown  goes  on  : — Necessity  must,  in 
such  a  case,  be  the  parent  of  reformation. 
Effeminacy,  rapacity,  and  faction  will  be 
then  ready  to  resign  the  reins  they  would 
now  usurp  ;  virtue  may  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
corruption,  and  a  despairing  nation  may  yet 
be  saved  by  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and 
unshaken  courage  of  some  great  minister.^' 
The  writer,  of  course,  alluded  to  Pitt.  When 
he  proceeds  and  writes  the  following,  we 
cannot  but  feel  as  if  some  unexpected  light 
were  coming  upon  us.  Dr.  Brown  must 
have  known  the  “  great  minister”  well,  and 
known  all  the  sides  of  his  mind — known  that 
be  could  be  as  powerful  with  the  pen  as  in  the 
tribune.  He  says : — “  There  is  another  char¬ 
acter,  I  mean  the  political  ivriter.  He  would 
choose  an  untrodden  path  of  politics,  where 
no  party  man  ever  dared  to  enter.  The  un¬ 
disguised  freedom  and  boldness  of  bis  pen 
would  please  the  brave,  astonish  the  weak, 
and  confound  the  guilty.  He  would  be  called 
arrogant  by  those  who  call  everything  arro¬ 
gance  that  is  not  servility.  As  he  would  be 
defamed  by  the  dissolute  great  without  cause, 
so  he  would  be  applauded  by  an  honest  peo¬ 
ple  beyond  his  deservings.’  That  is  either 
a  wonderful  prophecy,  or  a  knowledge  of  facta 
and  tendencies.  It  is  most  likely  the  latter. 
So  that  we  have  Pitt  and  Junius  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  a  very  striking  piece  of  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence. 

Lord  Chatham  was  now  resolved  to  main¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  after 
a  new  mode,  which  would  also  give  him  the 
cherished  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  per- 
sonnl  revenges.  His  main  object  of  assault 
was  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  “  Mcemon,”  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  “  revived  the  doctrine  of  dispensing 
power,  state  necessity,  arcana  of  government, 
and  all  that  machinery  of  exploded  preroga¬ 
tive  which  it  had  cost  our  ancestors  so  much 
toil,  and  treasure,  and  blood,  to  break  to 
pieces.”  The  undertaking  was  a  great  one, 
and  required  all  the  malevolence  of  William 
Pitt’s  general  character,  aggravated  by  bis 
individual  causes  of  hatred  and  indignation, 
to  carry  out  equably  and  effectively.  It  re¬ 
quired,  at  the  same  time,  a  caution  only 
equal  to  the  daring  of  it.  'rho  mode  of  con¬ 
troversy  he  meditated  was  such  as  be  would 
not  have  identified  with  his  character  and 
fame ;  and  he  resolved  it  should  be  guard¬ 
edly  anonymous.  This  was  an  indispensable 
premise  in  the  business ;  be  would  otherwise 
have  been  att>iinted  or  assassinated  in  a 
week.  Having  taken  his  resolution,  be  pre- 
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pared  his  precaations  ;  and  we  find  them  of 
a  piece  with  his  determination.  He  knew  he 
might  conceal  his  name,  and  compromise 
some  of  his  opinions  to  an  unimportant  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  style  with¬ 
out  crippling  those  free  powers  of  mind  on 
which  he  should  depend  for  bis  effect.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  and  mislead  all  suspicion 
in  limine,  he  had,  in  the  &rst  place,  whether 
suffering  from  the  gout  or  not,  kept  all  the 
world  at  a  distance,  and  encouraged  reports 
that  he  was  a  moody,  feeble,  incapable  old 
man,  moping  about  on  crutches,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  disordered  brain.  In  the  next 
place,  he  made  the  first  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  signed  "  Poplicola,”  an  attack  upon 
Lord  Chatham,  couched  inferentially  and  in 
a  curious  conditional  phraseology.  Under 
such  circumstances,  suspicion  was  effectually 
warded  off  from  the  Earl.  Though  some 
may  have  considered  the  hand,  the  style, 
like  Esau’s,  certainly  the  voice,  the  utter¬ 
ance  seemed  that  of  some  Tory  Jacob  enter¬ 
taining  a  strong  enmity  against  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  Public  curiosity  was  thus  dexterously 
led  astray ;  and  the  grim  Earl,  goaded  by 
revenge,  ambition,  and  the  gout,  was  left  un¬ 
suspected  and  unmolested  in  his  retreat,  to 
weave  his  web  and  fling  out  his  lines,  like  a 
powerful  Whig  spider,  waging  war  with  all 
the  Tory  Beelzebubs  of  the  land. 

In  all  the  main  courses  of  politics,  adopted 
and  followed  by  Junius,  he  was  one  with 
Lord  Chatham.  They  thought  alike  on  eve¬ 
rything  great  and  essential.  Junius  was  a 
Whig,  and  he  addressed  himself,  of  set  pur¬ 
pose,  to  the  popular  ideas  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion.  That  such  a  writer  should  begin  by 
striking  at  the  most  glorious  and  venerable 
Whig  in  the  kingdom,  one  whom  the  democra¬ 
cy  most  delighted  to  honor,  is  a  fact  strongly 
suggestive  of  our  suspicions.  It  would  be  such 
in  any  case.  But  here,  where  we  are  to  guard 
against  seemings,  and  look  for  ambages  at 
every  step,  it  appears  to  present  a  very  strong 
“  evidence  of  design.”  It  adds  vastly  to  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  in  this  case,  though 
some  literal  people  interpret  it  the  other 
way  —  swallow,  with  innocent  consciences, 
this  first  demonstration  of  the  most  cunning 
strategist  in  all  literature ! 

If  we  closely  consider  the  letters  denounc¬ 
ing  Lord  Chatham,  we  shall  suspect  the  in¬ 
vective  to  be  hollow ;  from  its  exaggerated 
tone,  in  the  first  instance,  and  next,  from  the 
fact  that  after  a  few  epistles,  it  dies  away 
into  meaningless  and  sidelong  allusions  to 
“  crutches,”  and  “  lunatics,”  and  ”  the  mise¬ 
rable  understrappers  of  Lord  Chatham.” 


[Sept., 

After  which  the  way  is  clear  for  the  formi¬ 
dable,  real  purpose  of  the  Letters.  In  the 
first  letter,  “  Poplicola,”  without  ever  men¬ 
tioning  Chatham,  says,  “  But  if,  instead 
of  a  man  of  common  mixed  character,” 
<kc.,  “  a  nation  had  confided  in  a  man  purely 
arui  perfectly  bad'*  Again,  **  As  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  would  be  his  great 
object,”  <kc.  The  suspension  of  the  law  by 
proclamation  is  also  denounced.  Likewise 
that  “  masterpiece  of  treachery,’’  fomenting 
discord  between  England  and  her  colonies, 
“  that  both  may  become  a  prey  to  his  own 
dark  machinations  !"  The  writer  well  knew 
that  all  this  would  only  have  the  force  of 
Priam’s  javelin  on  the  buckler  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  people  would  not  credit  a  word  of  it. 
They  knew  Chatham  was  always  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  by  him  and  Lord  Camden,  to 
prevent,  for  a  little  time,  the  exportation  of 
provisions  from  the  kingdom  in  a  period  of 
great  scarcity.  In  the  same  letter,  Camden, 
the  most  constitutional  lawyer  in  England, 
and  Chatham’s  closest  friend,  is  called  *'  an 
apostate  lawyer,”  for  his  share  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  his  next  letter,  “  Poplicola”  allows 
that  the  suspension”  was  necessary  ;  but 
that,  because  these  noblemen  did  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  impress  or  allow  the  actual  illegality 
of  the  thing,  they  deserved  detestation,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  the  gibbet,  as  there  was  no  Tar- 
peian  rock  to  throw  them  from !  Such  as¬ 
saults,  for  such  causes,  are  preposterous — 
unimaginable,  in  fact,  except  on  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  here  put  forward.  However,  it  is  curious 
to  remark  how  the  enmity  of  the'letter-writer 
against  Chatham  dies  away  by  degrees.  He 
wonders,  in  the  third  letter,  the  Elarl’s  “  spirit 
and  understanding”  would  permit  him  to  hold 
office  under  "a  pernicious  Court  minion” 
(Bute).  He  says,  a  pension  and  a  title  were 
considered  by  the  rest  of  the  world  “  beneath 
Chatham’s  acceptance;”  though  he  would 
have  hanged  him  for  a  traitor  in  the  preceding 
epistle !  “  But,”  says  Anti-Sejanus,  “  to  be¬ 

come  the  stalking  horse  of  a  stallion  !”  and  so 
forth.  The  coarse  and  bloody  ferocity  of  this 
blow  at  the  Princess  Dowager’s  favorile,8bow8 
the  true  aim  and  animus  of  the  writer.  Chat¬ 
ham  or  Camden  is  only  made  use  of  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  his  operations  against  the 
Court  and  the  Tories.  There  is  one  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  strikes  us  a  good  deal.  One 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  called  forth  W. 
D.  (Sir  William  Draper)  in  defence  of  Lord 
Chatham.  But  ”  Poplicola”  was  so  little  in¬ 
terested  in  that  Earl,  that  he  did  not  even 
recollect  the  initials  of  the  man  who  wrote 
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for  him.  He  alluded,  in  bis  next  letter,  to  the 
defender  as  C.  D. ;  he  knew  or  cared  so  rerj 
little  about  the  man  or  his  initials !  In  erery 
one  of  his  projects,  Chatham  was  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  accessories  as  well  as  to  the 
prominent  parts  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a 
consummate  cunning  in  that  little  trait  we 
hare  quoted. 

He  was  still  Privy  Seal,  but  towards  the 
close  of  1768  the  office  having  been  put  in 
commission,  in  consequence  of  his  absence 
(one  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  satirizes 
the  three  commissioners),  he  sent  it  back,  by 
Lord  Camden,  to  the  man  who,  he  subse¬ 
quently  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
duped  him.  Three  days  afterwards,  a  letter 
signed  “  Atticus,"  satirized  the  King’s  cabinet 
all  round,  with  the  exception  of  Camden. 
When  “  Atticus”  comes  to  Chatham  (whose 
resignation  was  not  yet  announced,)  he  stops 
short  with  a  Quoi  ego — “  Of  Chatham  I  had 
much  to  say,  but  it  were  inhuman  to  perse¬ 
cute  when  Providence  has  marked  out  the 
example  to  mankind  I”  Implying,  of  course, 
that  his  Lordship  was  come  to  a  helpless 
old  driveller,  incapable  of  doing  anything,  and 
not  worth  talking  about ! 

Almon’s  Anecdote’s  of  Chatham”  show 
a  vast  number  of  passages  in  his  lordship’s 
speeches  curiously  similar  to  others  occur¬ 
ring  in  Junius.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  bis  **  Junius 
Identi6ed,”  has  rather  violently  wrested  this 
similarity  to  his  own  purpose,  in  arguing  for 
Sir  Philip  Francis.  It  is  far  easier  to  adduce 
it,  according  to  its  natural  bias,  in  support  of 
our  hypothesis.  Not  being  able  to  presume 
on  space  sufficient  to  quote  these  passages, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Taylor’s  book,  if  he 
cannot  6nd  time  to  make  the  comparison  for 
himself.  The  speeches  spoken  by  Chatham 
in  the  Lords,  and  the  letters  written  by 
Junius,  will  afford  in  sentiment,  figure  of 
speech,  or  peculiarity  of  phrase,  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  utterer 
and  the  writer.  We  cannot  believe  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  reporting  his  lordship’s 
speeches,  either  plagiarized  from  them,  or 
gave  bis  own  form  and  coloring  to  the  orator’s 
ideas.  As  we  have  already  stated,  thereMs  no 
mark  of  an  understrapper’s  pen  upon  these 
beautiful  and  formidable  specimens  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  writer  was  certainly  a  man  who 
performed  a  remarkable  part  on  the  stage  of 
the  time — who  bad  an  intimate  and  personal 
interest  in  the  object  of  the  letters,  who  had 
confronted,  upon  equal  or  superior  terms, 
the  distinguished  men  whom  he  vituperated. 
His  elegant  and  polished  style,  magisterial 
one,  and  general  intrepidity  of  speech,  show 


him  to  have  been  as  lofty  in  station  as  in  in¬ 
tellect — an  aristoerat  of  the  noblest  style. 
At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  letters 
of  Junius,  such  seems  to  have  been  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  shrewdest  judges.  Home  Tooke, 
in  his  reply  to  Junius,  July,  1771,  says — 

“  The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  him¬ 
self  shrouded  has  not  concealed  him.  Be¬ 
cause  Lord  Chatham  has  been  ill-treated  by 
the  King,  and  treacherously  betrayed  by  the 
Duke  of  Orafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  the 
pillow  on  which  Junius  will  rest  all  bis  re¬ 
sentments,  and  the  public  are  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  Government  from  mere  motives 
of  hostility  to  the  Sovereign.”  It  was  in  re¬ 
ply  to  this  dangerous  thrust  that  Junius  in- 
tr^uced  his  curious  eulogy  on  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  in  his  fifty-fourth  letter.  It  is,  like 
the  invective  of  “  Poplicola,”  compulsory. 
He  praises  Chatham,  to  mislead  those  who 
may  suspect  him  to  be  the  Earl  himself,  and 
who  would  naturally  suppose,  that  in  such  a 
case,  he  would  not  venture  to  speak  of  his 
lordship  in  eulogy. 

Wilkes  seems  to  look  to  Junius,  as  to  some 
grave,  powerful,  and  dignified  being.  The 
little  squinting  scoffer,  who  girded  at  every¬ 
thing  else — who  was  cultor  Deorum  parens 
et  in/requens — almost  falls  down  and  wor¬ 
ships  the  veihnl  eidolon.  He  says,  in  1771, 
in  reply  to  Junius:  *'I  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  finding 
out  the  most  important  secret  of  our  time — 
the  author  of  Junius.  I  will  not  attempt, 
with  profane  hands,  to  tear  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary.  I  am  disposed,  with  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Attica  (Wilkes’s  grandiloquence  for 
Athenians),  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  unknown 
god  of  our  political  idolatry,  and  will  be 
content  to  worship  him  in  clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness.”  And  again :  “  I  did  not  go  to 
Woodfall  to  pry  into  a  secret  I  liad  no  right 
to  know.  The  letter  itself  bore  the  stamp 
of  Jove.”  This  could  scarcely  be  the  stamp 
of  the  “good  Juvenal,”  Francis,  or  the 
threadbare  Macleane.  See  also  the  manner 
in  which  Woodfall  receives  the  commands 
of  his  shadowy  correspondent,  and  how  he 
reverences  him !  He  buys  a  franchise,  and 
humbly  begs  that  the  shadow  of  a  name  will 
tell  him  how  to  vote.  Woodfall  certainly 
knew  who  Junius  was:  George  Grenville 
also  knew  it,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Burke 
undoubtedly  suspected  it,  and,  if  put  to  the 
test,  would  have  pronounced  the  nght  name. 
His  very  figurative  and  flighty  speech  on  the 
subject  of  Junius,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shows  that  he  did  not  think  himself  speaking 
of  any  private  secretary,  Franciscan  or  other- 
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wise.  The  wild  boar,  or  the  bird,  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
"small  deer”  of  the  political  world.  Having 
finished  the  boar,  the  orator  comes  to  the 
bird :  “  While  I  expected,  in  his  daring 

flight,  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him 
rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down,  souse, 
upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament!  Yes,  he 
did  make  you  his  prey,  and  you  still  bleed 
from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  In  short, 
after  carrying  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces, 
and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  laid  you 
prostrate.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are 
but  the  sport  of  his  fury  !”  Not  the  fury  of 
young  Philip  Francis,  certainly!  The  idea 
of  cause  and  effect,  in  connexion  with  him, 
would  be  as  incongruous  as  that  implied  by 
Horace  {ad  Pisone$) — 

“  Humane  capiti  cervicera  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit.” 

The  shrewd  men  we  have  quoted  (not  inclu¬ 
ding  Flaccus)  certainly  looked  for  Junius 
among  the  most  potent  and  lordly  spirits  of 
the  day.  And  it  was  after  no  long  criticism 
of  handwriting,  idiom,  form  of  words,  dashes 
above  and  below  C,  and  such-like,  that  they 
reached  their  conclusion. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Junius  must  have 
been  in  the  War-Office.  But  Chatham,  who 
knew  all  the  departments  of  State,  who  had 
also  been  a  soldier,  and,  in  his  palmy  days, 
the  director  of  armaments  in  their  magnitude 
and  miuulia,  knew  the  War-Office  as  well 
as  his  own  house.  His  great  interest  in  the 
business  of  it  is  particularly  accounted  for 
by  the  dismissal  of  his  friend.  General  Am¬ 
herst,  from  his  Government  of  Virginia.  The 
"  bloody”  Barrington,  for  whom  Legge  was 
dismissed,  was  Secretary  at  W'ar ;  and  the 
blows  he  would  feel  most  would  reach  him 
through  his  office.  Chatham,  who  assailed 
the  Ministry  "along  their  whole  line,”  found 
the  War-Office  a  convenient  and  vulnerable 
point,  and  aimed  many  of  his  strokes  there. 
Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  great 
Earl  would  scarcely  pay  such  attention  as 
Junius  has  paid,  to  the  party  business  of  the 
city  of  London;  but  Pitt  was  always  proud 
of  the  support  of  the  city,  and  conscious  of 
the  value  of  the  Livery  to  the  cause  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1770,  Chatham  said:  "When  1  men¬ 
tioned  the  Livery  of  London,  I  thought  I 
saw  a  sneer  on  same  faces ;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  my  lords,  though  1  have  the  honor  to 
sit  in  tliis  house  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  these  honest  citizens  in  opinion, 
I  am  proud  of  the  honor  of  associating  my 


name  with  theirs ;  and  let  me  tell  the  noblest 
of  you  all,  it  would  be  an  honor  to  you. 
The  Livery  of  London  was  respectable  long 
before  the  Reformation.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  was  a  principal  among  the  twenty- 
five  barons  who  received  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been 
considered  to  have  a  principal  weight  in  all 
the  affairs  of  government.”  Lord  Chatham 
was  deeply  interested  in  such  an  excellent 
friend  and  ally  as  the  city  of  London  often 
proved  itself  to  be,  and  may  again. 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  America,  it 
would  seem  that  the  opinions  of  Junius  and 
Chatham  diS'ered;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  state 
the  sentiments  of  either  of  them  on  the 
matter.  Junius  (Poplicola)  blames  Chatham 
for  encouraging  the  colonists ;  yet,  in  the 
first  of  the  Junian  series,  he  says  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  taxation  should  have  been  "  buried  in 
oblivion.”  Again,  in  1771,  he  considers  the 
right  of  the  British  legislature  to  tax  the 
colonies  as  tnerelif  $peculative.  Chatham 
seems  vacillating  too ;  he  agreed  with  George 
Grenville  in  the  attempt  to  lax  the  Americans 
— if  they  would  permit  it ;  seeing  they  would 
not,  he  was  afterwards  against  it.  Then  he 
rejoiced  that  America  had  resisted ;  and 
perished  in  an  effort  to  hinder  her  independ¬ 
ence!  Junius  and  Chatham  are  fouud  to 
agree  on  this  question,  quite  as  often  as  they 
seem  to  differ. 

Chatham’s  dislike  of  Grafton,  Bedford, 
Mansfield,  and  the  rest,  was  countenanced 
by  many  causes.  Grafton,  from  being  an 
adherent  and  parasite  of  the  Eirl,  had  de¬ 
serted  him,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy — 
the  Court  party.  Such  insolent  ingratitude 
the  Earl  never  pardoned.  Grafton  was  the 
man  whose  defection  most  injured  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs.  If  he  had  remained  faithful, 
observes  Mr.  Almon,  and  scorned  an  alliance 
with  the  Bedfords  and  the  King’s  friends — 
the  Grenvilleites,  Newcastle,  and  Rocking¬ 
ham  Whigs  would  have  carried  all  before 
them.  Fearfully  did  Grafton  expiate  this 
sin  against  Lord  Chatham,  as  Junius  attests. 
The  Earl’s  dislike  of  the  King  was  no  secret. 
George  hated  William  Pitt  as  heartily  as  his 
father  did  before  him.  Chatham  declared 
in  parliament  that  the  King  had  duped  him ; 
and  Wilkes  says  to  Junius,  "Lord  Chatham 
told  me,  the  King  was  the  falsest  hypocrite 
in  Europe.”  The  letter  to  the  King  speaks 
out  the  very  soul  of  the  Whig  Eiil.  The 
latter  hated  Mansfield,  with  a  hatred  which 
began  in  their  youth,  and  only  increased 
with  their  years.  The  estate  left  by  Sir 
William  Pynsent  to  Mr.  Pitt  was  litigated  ; 
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and  MansBeld  decided  in  favor  of  the  Pyn- 
aent  family,  who  claimed  it.  His  judgment 
was  reversed,  however — proving  that  the 
Chief  Judge  leant  more  against  Pitt  than  to 
the  claims  of  justice  in  the  matter.  The 
causes  springing  from  their  different  politics 
were  strong  enough  to  account  for  their  hos¬ 
tility  ;  but,  perhaps,  after  all — such  is  human 
nature — this  personal  business  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  6le  Chatham’s  mind  for  Mansheld 
as  sharply  as  the  highest  constitutional 
motive.  The  last  words  of  Junius — the  last 
lingering  look  of  patriotic  menace  is  directed 
against  Lord  Mansfield.  He  has  "dragged 
him  to  the  altar,”  and  majestically  leaves 
Camden  to  put  the  knife  into  him. 

The  perfect  secrecy  with  which  the  con¬ 
veyancing  part  of  this  anonymous  business 
was  carried  on,  and  which  has  covered  the 
authorship  till  now,  is  surprising.  Junius 
says  he  did  his  business  alone,  and  alone  held 
his  secret.  But  the  feminine  character  of 
the  handwriting,  differing  in  the  letter  to  the 
King  from  that  of  the  others,  shows  he  must 
have  had  assistance.  No  one,  single-handed, 
could  have  carried  on  such  a  correspondence, 
for  such  a  period.  The  privity  of  another 
person  or  two  would  have  perilled  the  secret 
— would,  at  least,  have  destroyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  writer  in  his  own  incognito,  and 
thus  impaired  the  will  to  continue  the  letters 
for  any  length  of  time,  except  in  some  very 
peculiar  instance  ;  and  such  an  instance  was 
the  case  before  us.  Lady  Chatham,  sister 
of  Richard  Earl  Temple,  was  a  woman  of 
strong  understanding  and  fine  accomplish¬ 
ments.  She  wrote  with  great  ease  and 
spirit,  and  was  the  Earl’s  amanuensis,  when¬ 
ever  the  gout  kept  him  in  bed,  swaddled  in 
flannels,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  him  from 
taking  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Aided  by  such  a 
wife,  the  secret  writer  could  work  in  safety, 
and  the  chances  of  detection  would  be  almost 
entirely  done  away  with.  Her  ladyship’s 
hand — which,  of  course,  she  would  try  to 
disguise  as  much  as  possible — would  not  run 
a  very  great  risk  of  recognition.  All  that 
Wilkes  and  his  friend  could  make  out  of  it 
was,  that  it  was  the  hand  used  by  ladies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  the  former 
said  it  strongly  resembled  the  writing,  on  a 
card  of  invitation,  which  he  had  had  from 
the  Countess  Temple,  mother  of  Ladif  Chat¬ 
ham. 

Junius’s  knowledge  of  what  passed  in 
Court  circles,  in  the  penetralia  of  the  Palace, 
was  calculated  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  aston¬ 
ishment.  But  our  hypothesis  removes  all 
wonder  from  the  matter.  Lord  Chatham’s 
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sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  was  keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  mother  of  George  HI.,  and  the  wo¬ 
man,  of  all  her  sex,  whom  Junius  hated 
most.  Mrs  Pitt,  a  spinster,  passed  her  life 
in  the  very  atiposphere  of  courtly  gossip,  and 
was  in  the  way  of  knowing  all  the  secrets  of 
royalty.  She  resembled  her  brother,  and 
was  of  a  certain  voluble  and  masculine  spirit, 
yet  not  without  a  fascination  of  manner  that 
made  her  society  greatly  sought  after ;  and 
her  reunions  were  attended  by  the  wittiest 
and  most  fashionable  people  of  the  day. 
Bolingbroke  used  to  call  her  dieinily  Pitt,  in 
her  earlier  years.  We  now  see  the  source  of 
Junius’s  curious  information  (concerning  the 
Palace)  conveyed  in  his  notes  to  VVoodfall. 
He  tells  the  latter  how  the  King  takes  cor¬ 
dials  when  his  mind  is  upset  by  any  contre¬ 
temps,  and  lives  for  a  week  on  potatoes;  how 
"  our  gracious  Sovereign  is  as  callous  as  a 
stockfish  to  everything  but  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  ;  that  alone  is  able  to  set  the  hu¬ 
mors  afloat;  after  that,  he  won’t  eat  meat 
for  a  week how  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
scolded  the  King  in  his  closet,  and  left  him 
in  convulsions ;  how  Garrick  had  told  Mr. 
Ramus,  the  King’s  page,  that  Junius  would 
write  no  more ;  how  the  Princess  Dowager 
“  suckled  toads  from  morning  till  night,”  for 
the  cure  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  of  which 
she  ultimately  died.  That  last  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  could  only  come  through  a  wo¬ 
man. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpri¬ 
sing  that  Junius  should  Jteep  himself  con¬ 
cealed  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  will  and 
means.  He  speaks  truly  when  he  declares 
that,  if  discovered,  he  should  not  survive 
three  days — that  he  would  be  attainted  by 
bill.  How  strange  the  idea  that  Junius  had 
been  in  the  King’s  cabinet,  and,  by  proxy,  in 
the  King’s  palace !  And  yet,  we  think  it  a 
true  one.  It  explains  at  once  the  terror  of 
such  an  intrepid  being  in  the  prospect  of  de¬ 
tection.  Nothing  could  make  such  dread  of 
discovery  reasonably  accountable,  but  the 
rank  and  position  of  Junius  and  his  family. 
In  a  private  secretary,  or  any  such  charac¬ 
ter,  this  fear  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  that 
of  Dennis  the  critic,  who  retreated  hastily 
from  a  watering-place  lest  the  ships  of  the 
King  of  Fnince  (on  whom  he  had  cast  some 
reflections  in  his  tragedy)  should  make  a  sud¬ 
den  descent  on  the  coast,  and  carry  him  off! 
The  celebrity  attending  the  discovery  would 
more  than  compensate  any  of  the  Lloyds, 
Dyers,  or  Francises  for  the  danger  of  it. 
But  it  would  be  different  in  Chatham’s  case. 
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A  cry  of  aristocraiic  execration  would  assail 
the  peer  and  privy  councillor,  his  sister,  the 
courtier,  and  all  his  family ;  and  the  evil 
fame  of  his  anonymous  truculence  would  be 
likely  to  stick  for  ever  to  his  name,  and  tar¬ 
nish  the  honor  of  it.  As  for  Jhe  renown  of 
the  literature,  it  could  not  weigh  against 
such  considerations ;  and  he  could  easily  af¬ 
ford  to  forfeit  it. 

Francis  always  did  his  best  to  look  like 
Junius.  This  pretension  can  be  traced  in  a 
hundred  passages  uf  Sir  Philip’s  life,  sayings, 
and  writings.  In  1811,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Regency,  written  very  much 
in  the  Junian  style.  The  motto  of  it  was  a 
part  of  one  of  Chatham’s  speeches,  delivered 
in  1770: — “There  is  one  ambition  which  I 
will  renounce  but  with  my  life.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  delive.ring  to  my  posterity  those 
rights  of  freedom  which  I  have  received  from 
my  ancestors.”  Francis  then  commences : — 

After  the  noble  speaker  of  these  words,  no 
one  has  so  good  a  right  to  make  use  of  them 
as  I  have.”  He  wishes  to  make  the  world 
suspect,  that,  as  the  sentimeiit  is  also  found 
in  Junius,  he  made  the  Earl,  whom  he  re¬ 
ported,  a  present  of  it.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  understand  what  right  he  has  to  it. 
Elsewhere,  he  says  Lord  Chatham  made  a 
certain  assertion — or  it  is  recorded  for  him — 
hinting  that  the  reporter  may  have  put  into 
the  poor  orator’s  mouth,  fine  things  the  lat¬ 
ter  never  spoke!  Nobody,  who  peruses 
F rancis  with  attention  all  over,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  his  indirect  meanings  and  dem¬ 
onstrations,  tending  to  make  people  suspect 
him  for  Junius,  but  as  Lafontnine’s  old  rat 
•aid  to  the  cat,  who  whitened  herself  with 
flour  for  a  purpose,  “  Rien  ne  te  sert  d'  itre 
farine,"  so  people  may  have  said  to  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip,  “It  is  of  no  use  to  make  yourself  Ju¬ 
nius.” 

Mr.  Wade,  who  has  furnished  a  disserta¬ 
tion  for  Bohn’s  edition  of  Woodfall,  adopts 
Mr.  T  aylor’s  exploded  hypothesis.  Both 
are  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  prominence 
of  Lord  Chatham  in  the  business.  Taylor 
tries  to  get  rid  of  him  by  saying,  that  when 
Francis  reported  his  lordship’s  speeches,  he 
powdered  them  all  over  with  the  flowers  of 
tboughtand  language  from  his  own  more  afflu¬ 
ent  resources.  Mr.  Wade  makes  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  push  that  stem  old  nobleman 
out  of  the  way.  He  says,  positively,  that 
Francis  (this  wonderful  Juvenal !)  made  some 
of  Chatham’s  speeches — gave  the  faded  ora¬ 
tor  a  new  coat  of  freshness !  “  He  certainly 

oomposed  many  of  his  lordship’s  speeches,” 
•ays  Mr.  Wade.  In  a  copy  of  ^Isham’s 


History  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Philip  Francis 
made  a  MS.  note : — “  I  wrote  this  speech  for 
Lord  Mansfield,  as  well  as  all  those  for  Lord 
Chatham,  on  the  Middlesex  election.”  Wade 
proves  too  much  here — 

“He  o’erleapt  his  sell. 

And  falls  on  the  other  side.” 

He  shows  that  Junius  furnished  Mansfield 
with  a  speech !  He  says,  furthermore,  that 
Lords  Holland  and  Chatham,  the  Grenvilles, 
Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Doctor  Francis,  pere,  were 
the  sources  from  which  information  flowed  to 
the  “Juvenal.”  “A  body  of  intelligences, 
it  must  be  owned,”  he  adds,  “amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  the  letters  !”  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  strong  necessity  of  the  old  Elarl 
is  upon  him,  and  he  next  says,  that  Chatham 
was  the  ally  of  Junius — a  fraction,  as  it  were, 
of  that  epistolary  Iron  Mask — not  the  whole 
of  him!  He  also  quotes  J ustice  Hardinge, 
to  show  how  Junius  spoke  of  a  matter  known 
only  to  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Camden ;  and 
“  says  very  wisely,”  that  it  must  have  been 
Temple  who  went  and  told  it  to  the  able 
young  scribe — no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  it.  He  quotes  from  Campbell’s  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors  a  very  inconsequent  letter 
from  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  She 
declares  Sir  Philip  never  said  he  was  Junius, 
even  to  her ;  and  yet,  she  goes  on  to  assume 
that  he  was,  by  saying  that  after  the  Junian 
letter  to  Sir  William  Draper,  a  new  and  pow¬ 
erful  ally  came  to  Sir  Philip’s  assistance; 
meaning  Lord  Chatham,  who  hampered  the 
poor  lady  just  as  much  as  he  has  done  th« 
critics.  Wade  says  that  Sir  Philip  (Junius) 
submitted  some  of  his  letters  to  Chat¬ 
ham.  The  declaration — “  I  am  the  sole  de¬ 
positary  of  my  secret,”  is  thus  thrown  out  of 
the  window  very  summarily.  Lady  Francis 
thinks  her  husband  was  Junius,  because  he 
gave  her  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  letters  after 
their  marriage  (the  copy  in  vellum,  eh  ?)  and 
was  always  %'ery  much  interested  in  them. 

Mr.  Wade  who,  like  a  moth,  singes  his 
wings  in  hovering  about  the  light,  admits 
that  to  restore  Chatham  to  power  was  the 
object  uf  Junius,  who  would  write  no  more, 
seeing  that  the  Whig  cause  was  lost  when 
Lord  North  came  to  the  helm  of  affairs.  He 
further  says,  it  was  because  Francis  was 
known  to  Iw  Junius  that  he  got  his  lucrative 
Indian  post — that  the  King,  Lord  North,  and 
the  Government,  knew  the  secret  of  Junius 
from  his  own  confession  !  Poor  Lady  Fran¬ 
cis  I  She  would  have  given  her  little  finger 
to  be  able  to  say  her  husband  had  told  her 
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he  was  the  immortal  Mask.  But  she  could 
not  say  it.  Never  did  he  whisper  the  secret 
into  her  ear,  as  her  head  rested  on  his  pil¬ 
low,  thoufi[h  he  could  go  tell  it  to  the  King, 
to  Lord  North,  and  the  Oovernment!  Mr. 
Wade  believes,  that  though  the  Ministry 
gave  Junius  £10,000  a-year  in  India,  it  was 
not  with  the  understahding  that  he  was  to 
write  no  mure  against  the  Government.  Not 
at  all.  Francis  took  the  matter  as  his  due, 
merely,  and  did  not  promise  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Lord  Chatham’s  powers  of  the  pen  were, 
according  to  Mr.  Wade,  very  feeble.  Though 
most  effective  in  oratory,  he  was  “  careless  in 
literary  composition,  inexact,  loose,  and  re¬ 
petitionary.”  Great  orators  are,  and  have 
been,  in  the  habit  of  6rst  writing  down  their 

Eoints,  illustrations,  and  pet  parts  of  speeches 
efore  speaking  them.  We  have  evidence 
enough  that  Pitt’s  oratory  was  terse,  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  highly  impressive,  lie  who  spoke 
like  Pitt  could  hardly  write  loosely  or  inex¬ 
actly,  seeing  that  a  man’s  written  language 
is  usually  closer  and  more  correct  than  his 
speeches.  In  the  Chatham  Correspondence, 
recently  published  by  the  grandsons  of  the 
Earl,  there  is  visible  an  uneasy  feeling,  that 
the  founder  of  their  house  is  open  to  a  8us> 
picion  of  the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  put  young  Francis  between 
Lord  Chatham  and  the  conclusion.  Mr. 
Wade,  who  leans  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Correspondence,  tries  to  show  that,  because 
Francis  was  intimate  with  Calcraft  (Chat¬ 
ham’s  friend  and  retainer),  it  was  through 
this  last  that  Junius  communicated  with  his 
lordship,  and  got  intelligence  from  him.  As 
we  have  said.  Lord  Chatham  is  terribly  in 
the  way  of  all  the  Franciscans.  The  Earl’s 
grandsons  and  his  family  would  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  set  aside  any  sus¬ 
picions  tending  in  the  direction  of  their  pro¬ 
genitor.  A  couple  of  letters  appear  in  the 
Correspondence,  purporting  to  be  from  Ju¬ 
nius  to  Lord  Chatham !  But  they  are  not 
to  be  relied  on.  They  are  but  a  part  of  that 
subtle  machinerif  of  deception  which  the 
masked  writer  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  a  perpetual  secrecy.  They  are 
as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  the  declaration 
that  Junius  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
George  Grenville.  The  roan  who  planned 
the  system  of  the  epistles  would  not  think 
himself  perfectly  guarded  without  some  such 
documents  as  these  letters  to  himself. 

To  account  for  the  undeniable  marks  of 
Chatham  visible  in  the  letters  of  Junius 
(for — 


“  The  trace  of  Lord  Chatham  is  over  them  all  )”— 

Mr.  Wade  says,  Francis  admired  the  great 
Earl  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  adopted 
his  political  sentiments  and  imitated  his  style. 
But  the  notable  difficulty  presented  in  the 
first  letters  of  the  miscellaneous  series — the 
terrible  assault  on  the  Earl — how  does  he 
get  over  that  ?  Easily  enough  ;  he  cuts  the 
knot  with  a  single  stroke.  The  first  five  or 
six  letters  are  spurious.  Junius  never  wrote 
them !  But  there  are  more  difficulties  to  be 
waded  through.  He  anticipates  them,  and 
says,  “  With  the  fire  of  a  Chatham  in  his 
bosom  to  electrify  the  senate,  with  the  acu¬ 
men,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  language  of  a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  or  a 
Gibbon  to  adorn  and  invigorate  history.  Sir 
Philip  was  destined  to  leave  as  his  avowed 
productions  only  a  pile  of  well-nigh  forgotten 
speeches,  protests,  pamphlets,  manuscript 
notes  on  book-margins,  and  fugitive  verses.” 
But  he  answers  such  objections  with  readi¬ 
ness.  Admitting  that  Sir  Philip  shows  him¬ 
self  very  inferior  to  Junius  in  everything  else 
he  wrote,  he  says,  “  Francis  was  certainly  a 
person  of  precocious  gifts."  From  the  age  of 
27  to  82,  in  fact,  he  came  out  vigorously, 
but  afterwards  (being  exhausted,  probably) 
faded  away  into  a  maker  of  still-born  pamph¬ 
lets,  forgotten  letters,  and  fugitive  verses — 
a  mere  moonlight  reflection  of  his  former 
I  self! 

We  pause  here,  in  the  sudden  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Wade  is  laughing  at  the  public,  and 
that  we  are  hoaxed.  However  this  may  be, 
the  only  effect  produced  by  his  essay  on  those 
convictious  that  were  already  leaning  to 
Chatham,  is  to  confirm  them.  Balaam-like, 
he  reverses  his  mission,  and  after  reading  his 
proofs,  we  are  more  steadfast  believers  in 
Pitt  than  ever. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  young 
Francis  was  the  unconscious  means  by  which 
Chatham  received,  through  Calcraft,  some 
of  his  knowledge  of  War-Office  details.  It 
is  highly  probable  Francis  knew  who  Junius 
was,  without,  however,  being  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  latter.  And  it  seems  highly 
probable  the  Earl  would  encourage  the  idea 
that  Francis  was  Junius.  We  can  very  well 
conceive  that  when,  in  1772,  Chatham  found 
the  cause  lost,  and  was  resolved  to  write  no 
more,  he  would,  as  a  master-stroke,  arrange 
a  coincidence  which  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
guards  of  his  secret  then,  and,  he  hoped,  for 
ever.  He  would  convey  a  bint  to  Lord 
North,  that  if  young  Francis  were  sent  away 
there  would  he  an  end  of  J  unius !  Also,  in 
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his  own  venerable  person  he  would  use  what 
influence  he  possessed  to  procure  the  Indian 
situation  for  his  sometinae  secretary  and  re¬ 
porter.  The  gift  of  ten  thousand  a  year  to  a 
young  man  who  had  only  £500  a  year  in 
the  War-Office,  seems  unaccountable,  ex¬ 
cept  on  some  supposition  of  this  kind.  And 
this  cunning  winding-up  of  the  whole  system 
of  false  appearances  would  be  only  of  a  piece 
with  the  astute  policy  of  the  anonymous 
writer.  Perhaps,  also,  this  arrangement  was 
well  understood  by  the  young  man,  who 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  guard,  if  not  to 
keep  honorably,  the  secret  of  one  he  re¬ 
vered  and  esteemed  so  much  ;  a  secret,  too, 
by  which  he  profited  so  considerably.  And, 
indeed,  the  imitations  and  pretences  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  may,  after  all,  be 
only  the  evidences  of  Sir  Philip’s  gratitude 
to  the  Elarl,  and  not  those  of  his  own  personal 
or  literary  vanity. 

Every  view  of  this  curious  case  of  conceal¬ 
ment  presents  the  agency  of  Lord  Chatham, 
or  some  reference  to  himself  or  his  cause. 
Others  may  be  put  in  the  foreground,  but 
the  grim,  gouty  chieftain  of  the  Whigs  is 
always  moving  in  the  background  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  more  or  less  distinctly — 

“  Toujours  lui ;  lui  partout ; 

Toujours  le  noir  geant  qui  fume  a  rhorizon," 

ss  Victor  Hugo  says  of  Napoleon,  comparing 
him  to  Vesuvius.  This  is  a  very  suggestive 
consideration,  and  is  supported  by  the  strong¬ 
est  circumstantial  evidence.  Except  a  few 
very  significant  feints,  all  the  blows  of  Junius 
were  struck  in  Chatham’s  battle. 

A  sort  of  fear,  or  prejudice,  or  reverence, 
or  what  you  will,  seems  to  prevent  people 
from  seeing  Junius  in  the  elder  William  Pitt 
— the  latter  is  such  a  venerable  historical 
character.  Their  ideas  of  Chatham  are  ga¬ 
thered  from  his  grand  prominent  features — 
his  great  speeches  in  the  senate — his  vigorous 
statesmanship — his  sublime  fall  in  the  midst 
of  the  peerage  of  England,  sinking  like  old 
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Elarl  Siward  of  Northumberland,  in  harness. 
But  Walpole  and  others  have  given  us  a  true 
notion  of  what  Pitt  was  in  reality  ;  what  a 
versatile,  restless,  passionate,  faulty  man — 
goaded  eternally  in  the  head  by  ambition, 
and  in  the  feet  by  the  gout.  The  very  pas¬ 
sions  which  invigorated  the  genius  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  linked  him  and  bis  modes  with  the 
common  “  red  earth”  and  the  mass  of  his 
species.  Such  is  mostly  the  case  with  men 
of  genius ;  they  show  themselves  more  like 
common  men  than  others.  Weeds  and  tares 
spring  up  vigorously  in  rich  soils ;  and  we 
hold  that  the  rage  and  vituperation  of  Junius 
are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  lofty,  mas¬ 
culine  mind  of  Chatham.  Splenetic  people 
must  delight  in  splenetic  acts.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  moral  and  sententious  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  loved  to  maltreat  people.  “  We 
had  a  good  conversation  to-night,”  he  cries 
out  to  sycophant  Boswell,  after  coming,  in 
high  spirits,  from  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul,  at  the  Club.  ”  Yes,  sir,”  replied 
the  latter,  “  you  tossed  and  gored  several 
persons.”  Chatham  also,  being  provoked, 
loved  to  toss  and  gore,  but  was  not  the  less 
Chatham  for  that. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  the  salient 
points  of  proof  only  have  been  touched.  The 
amount  of  evidence  which  could  be  accu¬ 
mulated  in  detail  on  Chatham’s  side  in  this  ar¬ 
gument,  would  require  a  book,  instead  of  a 
hasty  article.  What  we  have  said  may  lead 
others  to  look  in  the  right  direction.  Junius 

is  either  Chatham,  the - ,  or,  as  Byron 

says.  Nobody.  The  dust  thrown  by  "  Pop- 
licola,”  on  first  setting  out,  into  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  and  by  Junius  in  the  first  letter 
of  the  regular  series,  has  effectually  served 
the  purpose  of  that  Ulysses  of  the  pen.  But 
this  cannot  be  so  much  longer.  One  of  the 
most  polished  and  vigorous  writers  in  the 
language,  the  cotemporary  of  Burke  and 
Cowper,  cannot  remain  a  riddle  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  motto  of  the  man  will  soon  be 
turned  into  Slat  Nomen  Umbra. 


TaAxsrva  or  Paor.  Liebig. — The  government  of 
Bavaria  baa  been  endeavoring  for  aome  time  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  Prof.  Liebig,  the  emi¬ 
nent  chemiat,  from  the  University  of  Giessen  to  the 
University  of  Munich ;  and  the  effort  is  likely  to 

Sove  aucoesafuL  The  latest  intelligenoe  from  the 
Lvarian  capital  announces  the  commencement  of 
hia  labors  in  that  city  at  the  opening  of  the  winter 
session.  This  will  m  a  heavy  blow  to  Giessen ;  and 
the  government  of  Hesae  Dannstadt  will  regret  the 
loss  of  so  eminent  a  man.  Political  considerations 


can  have  had  but  little  influence  with  him  ;  for  he 
will  still  be,  as  he  has  been,  under  the  reign  of  ab¬ 
solutism.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
governments  that  an  honorable  man  would  be  apt 
to  notice,  is,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  not  been 
quite  so  faithless  to  his  promises  or  pledges  as  his 
prince  brother  at  Darmstadt  It  is  very  possible 
that  Prof.  Liebig  may  have  new  facilities  for  pro¬ 
secuting  his  researches,  and  that  science  may  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  change. 
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On  the  29lh  of  November,  tf67,  Evelyn 
of  the  Sylva  went  to  visit  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon  in  Piccadilly  :  “  I  found  him  in 
hU  garden  at  his  new-built  palace,  sitting  in 
his  gout- wheel  chair,  and  seeing  the  gates 
setting  up  towards  the  north  and  the  Belds. 
He  looked  and  spake  very  disconsolately. 
After  some  while  deploring  his  condition  to 
me,  1  took  my  leave.  Next  morning  1  heard 
he  was  gone.”  He  was,  indeed,  gone  for 
the  last  time,  leaving  his  scarcely  finished 
palace,  and  saw  that  splendid  building,  the 
very  joy  of  his  heart,  no  more; — the  finest 
piece  of  domestic  architecture,  in  Evelyn’s 
opinion,  which  had  been  raised  in  England, 
and  far  supassing  Audley  End,  with  which 
he  compares  it ; — in  the  simpler  language  of 
Pepys’s  cockney  admiration,  “  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  house,  and  most  strongly  built  in  every 
respect ;  and  as  if  it  had,  as  it  hath,  the 
Chancellor  for  its  master.”  Twelve  months 
afterwards  Evelyn  dined  there  with  Claren¬ 
don’s  son.  Lord  Cornbury,  and  took  especial 
note  of  the  grand  ornament  of  the  place, 
“  the  pictures  of  most  of  our  ancient  and 
modern  wits,  poets,  philosophers,  and  learned 
Englishmen ;  which  colleetion  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  I  much  commended,  and  gave  his 
Lordship  a  catalogue  of  more  to  be  added.” 

The  forming  of  this  famous  portrait-gal¬ 
lery  had  been  one  of  the  Chancellor’s  mag¬ 
nificent  passions.  It  was  a  pursuit  which 
suited  his  historical  imagination, — the  **  an- 
thropologous  ”  turn  of  his  mind,  as  his  Ox¬ 
ford  constituents  might  have  called  it ;  his 
fondness  for  dwelling  on  individual  charac¬ 
ters,  and  bodying  them  forth  in  classical  de¬ 
lineations  ;  his  strong  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  noble,  chivalrous,  and  distinguished.  It 
must  have  cost  him  a  sad  pang  to  quit  it ; 
and  we  can  conceive  the  disgraced  statesman 
echoing  the  bitter  regrets  of  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Mazarin,  when  summoned  six  years  be¬ 
fore  to  a  still  heavier  parting :  “Ah  mes  ta- 


*  Live*  of  the  Friend*  and  Contemporarie*  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  Illustrative  of  Por¬ 
traits  in  his  Oallerj.  By  Lady  Tbkusa  Lawn.  8 
Tola.  8to.  London:  1862. 


blcaux,  mes  chers  tableaux,  que  j’aime  tant 
.  .  .  .  et  qui  m’ont  tant  cout^ !” 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  taste  for 
these  expensive  luxuries  was  not  quite  so  ex¬ 
travagant  in  Clarendon  as  an  humble  collector 
might  find  it.  Though  a  French  marshal  of 
Napoleon  could  undoubtedly  cover  his  walls 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  an  English  Chancellor 
even  under  the  Stuarts,  still  it  has  been  whis¬ 
pered,  that  when  Hyde  held  the  seal.--,  the 
days  of  Bacon  were  not  so  far  gone  by  as  to 
have  rendered  the  comfortable  practice  of 
propitbting  the  dispenser  of  justice  and  pat¬ 
ronage  by  donations  wholly  obsolete.  “  That 
picture  saved  an  honest  man’s  life,”  observed 
Soult  to  a  visitor,  pointing  out  a  “gem.” 
“Yes,”  whispered  his  aid-de-camp,  “  Soult 
threatened  to  shoot  its  owner,  but  let  him  off 
in  consideration  of  the  picture.”  Possibly, 
it  is  hinted,  there  may  still  have  been  suitors, 
in  Lord  Clarendon’s  time,  simple  enough  to 
imagine  that  they  could  procure  a  place,  or 
even  save  an  estate,  by  a  similar  sacrifice.  W« 
are  treading  here  on  delicate  ground :  for 
such  is  the  proud  attachment  of  members  of 
English  families  to  names  possessing  for  them 
hereditary  or  even  party  interest,  that  the 
fair  fame  of  a  great  man  of  two  centuries  ago 
may  be  still  the  subject  of  earnest  and  even 
iiritating  debate.  The  late  Lord  Dover  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  scandal  by  the  paradoxical 
onslaught  which  it  pleased  him  to  make  some 
years  ago,  in  his  “Historical  Inquiries,”  on 
that  of  Chancellor  Clarendon.  In  reference 
to  this  matter  of  the  pictures.  Lord  Dover 
brought  forward  as  part  of  his  indictment  the 
allegations  of  Lord  Dartmouth :  one  whose 
accusations  no  man  ought  to  repeat  without 
fully  warning  the  reader  of  the  character  of 
their  author :  “  one  whose  splenetic  humor,” 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  “  makes  him  no  good  wit¬ 
ness  against  any  one.”  This  unmerciful  scan¬ 
dal-monger  says  that  Lord  Clarendon  “un¬ 
dertook  the  protection  of  those  who  had 
plundered  and  sequestrated  the  others; 
which  he  very  artfully  contrived,  by  making 
the  king  believe  it  was  necessary  for  his  owq 
I  ease  and  quiet  to  make  his  enemies  his 
I  friends ;  upon  which  he  brought  in  most  o( 
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those  who  had  been  the  main  instraments 
and  promoters  of  the  late  troubles,  who 
were  not  wanting  in  their  acknowledgments 
in  the  manner  he  expected  :  which  produced 
the  great  house  in  Piccadilly,  furnished  chiefly 
with  cavaliers’  goods  brought  thither  for 
peace-offerings,  which  the  right  owners  durst 
not  claim  when  they  came  into  posses-sion.” 
Against  this  libel  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  reso¬ 
lutely  defends  her  eminent  ancestor :  and  less 
partial  critics  will  probably  pronounce  it  a 
gross  invention  of  the  profligate  set  who 
procured  his  disgrace :  men,  whose  common 
preface  to  an  impudent  piece  of  begging  was 
to  lay  the  ruin  brought  on  them  by  their 
own  debaucheries  at  the  door  of  the  Itound- 
heads  and  their  protector  Clarendon.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  her  Ladyship’s  plea  al¬ 
together  negatives  the  minor  offence  of  tak¬ 
ing  an  occasional  present.  Indeed,  she  can¬ 
didly  quotes  the  language  of  Evelyn,  who 
loved  the  Chancellor,  his  memory,  and  his 
gallery  very  dearly,  but  who  confirms  on  this 
point  the  popular  belief : — “  When  Lord  Clar¬ 
endon’s  design  of  making  this  collection  was 
known,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Pepys,  “  every¬ 
body  who  had  any  of  the  portraits,  or  could 
purchase  them  at  any  price,  strove  to  make 
their  court  by  presenting  them.  By  this 
means  he  got  many  excellent  pieces  of  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  other  originals  by  Lely  and  the 
other  best  modem  masters.”  None  of  the 
heavier  charges  of  corruption,  profusely  vent¬ 
ed  against  Clarendon,  have  ever  been  brought 
home  to  him  :  but  tout  homme  e»t  homtne,  and 
a  collector  most  of  all ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  Evelyn  gives  the  real  origin  of 
one  portion  of  Clarendon’s  pictorial  wealth, 
though  Lady  Theresa,  with  very  great  truth, 
suggests  that  of  another. 

“  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  tlie  facility  with  which  the  Chancellor  and 
many  other  collectors  of  the  period  may  have  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  portraits  that  had  once  been 
prized  and  cherished  by  their  original  owners. 
The  Royalists  were  not  the  only  sufferers  during 
the  civil  wars.  Many  houses  were  pillaged  on 
each  side,  and  large  collections  of  pictures  were 
thrown  into  the  market  both  by  plunder  and  by 
the  necessity  for  money.  Tlie  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  lived  for  a  time  on  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  his  father's  gallery.” 

Lady  Theresa  might  also  have  specified 
Lord  Arundel’s,  which  perhaps  was  greater 
still.  But  that  of  Charles  himself  furnished 
the  greatest  windfalls  of  all.  His  various 
collections  comprised,  according  to  Mrs. 
Jameson,  not  less  than  1387  pictures,  of 
which  the  catalogue  is  preserved ;  but  num¬ 


bers  more  were  wasted  in  the  confusion  as 
unregarded  trifles, — given  away,  among  oth¬ 
er  things,  to  the  King’s  old  servants  by  way 
of  arrears  of  wages ;  as  appears  from  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  also  quoted 
by  Lady  Theresa,  that  her  husband  paid  no 
less  than  2000/.  to  some  of  these  people  for 
pictures,  and  *'  bought  such  good  penny¬ 
worths,  that  they  were  valued  at  much  more 
than  they  cost.*’  That  heroic  lady  seldom 
provokes  a  smile ;  but  we  cannot  help  being 
a  little  amused  at  her  indignation  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  after  the  Restoration, 
reclaimed  the  aforesaid  pictures,  “  in  spite  of 
the  Act  of  Oblivion,”  forgetting  on  the 
other  hand  himself  to  repay  the  Colonel  the 
cash  which  the  latter  had  actually  advanced 
for  these  unlucky  "  pennyworths.*’ 

In  truth,  from  the  first  sack  of  Imperial 
Rome  until  the  great  European  catastrophe 
which  made  the  fortune  of  the  Marshals 
aforesaid,  no  better  opportunity  was  ever 
afforded  to  the  collector  than  that  produced 
by  the  English  civil  wars ;  and  the  gallery 
of  Clarendon  House  must  indeed  have  been 
a  noble  spectacle.  Lady  Theresa  has  en¬ 
deavored,  with  nflFectionate  industry,  to  cata¬ 
logue  its  contents  ;  but  the  attempt  is  only 
partially  successful.  The  lists  given  by  Eve¬ 
lyn,  obviously  incomplete,  mention  about 
seventy  by  name,  besides  ‘all  the  late 
•  Chancellors  and  grave  Judges  in  the  reigns 
‘of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I., several 
‘  of  the  clergy,  and  others  of  the  former  and 
‘  present  age  ;’  and  so  forth.  Lord  Hyde’s 
inventory  in  1750,  comprising  only  a  portion, 
but  with  some  later  additions,  gives  nearly 
150.  But  the  quality  of  the  collection  was 
more  remarkable  than  its  number  :  for  it  was 
not  made  at  hap-hazard,  but  selected  by  de¬ 
sign,  under  the  eye  of  one  by  whom  all  that 
was  eminent  in  English  story  was  thoroughly 
known  and  appreciated,  and  comprised  what 
he  considered  the  Hite  of  the  nation  during 
the  most  stirring  years  of  all  its  annals,  from 
the  Armada  to  the  Restoration. 

On  the  demolition  of  Clarendon  House, 
the  pictures  were  removed  to  Combury,  the 
country-seat  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  The 
second  Lord  Clarendon  was  constantly  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  ‘  which,  how  contract¬ 
ed,  remains  yet  a  mystery,’  says  Evelyn,  ‘  he 
being  no  way  a  prodigal ;’  but  the  truth  is, 
he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  dull, 
steady  men,  who  are  always  in  debt  from 
mere  want  of  strength  of  mind  to  keep  out 
of  it.  The  first  inroads  on  the  collection 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  meet  these  de¬ 
mands.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  it  passed 
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to  hi*  brother  Lawrence,  Lord  Rochester, 
when  the  latter  took  from  Lord  Clarendon 
a  private  conveyance  of  Corn  bury  to  clear 
his  debts.  This  circumstance  saved  it  from 
the  disp^ion  which  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  if  it  had  descended  to  the  third 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  notorious  profligate  and 
spendthrift,  whose  picture,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  woman,  is  said  by  Lady  Theresa  to  be  in 
Sir  John  Pakington’s  house  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  being  the  costume  in  which  he,  when 
governor  of  New  York,  was  wont  to  rtartle 
the  sober  Dutchmen  in  his  nightly  frolics. 
The  title  ultimately  passed  to  the  younger 
branch,  the  lineage  of  Lord  Rochester. 
Another  unworthy  descendant  of  this  race. 
Hear}’,  Lord  Clarendon,  having  again  greatly 
encumbered  the  property,  Combury  was  sold 
in  1740  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but 
the  pictures  remained  the  property  of  the 
Hyde  family.  The  son  of  the  last  Hyde 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Hyde,  died  in  1751, 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  whose  whole 
property  had  been  transferred  to  him  for  the 
honorable  purpose  of  discharging  the  debts. 
Lord  Hyde  left  all  his  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  Lady  Charlotte  Capel,  eldest 
daughter  of  his  eldest  sister,  the  Countess 
of  &sez,  the  pictures  being  specially  left  as 
heirlooms.  He  died  in  1753,  at  Paris. 

Lady  Charlotte  Capel  married  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Villiers,  afterwards  Rarl  of  Claren¬ 
don,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  earl. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  art  and 
history,  the  precious  portrait-gallery  did  not 
pass  without  injury  through  the  ordeal  of 
nousehold  arrangements  and  lawsuits.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensbury,  Lady  Essex’s  young¬ 
er  sister,  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
settlement  which  transferred  all  this  property 
to  her  niece ;  and  the  eccentric  duchess  was 
not  one  of  those  self-denying  people  who 
are  bom  to  act  the  part  of  family  martyrs. 
She  poured  out  the  vials  of  her  utter  scorn 
on  all  her  sister’s  family,  and  especially  on 
her  niece’s  husband.  *  Could  they  not  find 
the  puppy  a  collar,'  she  exclaimed,  when 
the  ^rony  of  Hvde  was  conferred  on  Tho¬ 
mas  Villiers  by  George  II.,  ‘  without  giving 
him  the  honors  of  my  ancestors?*  After 
ten  years  of  Chancery,  her  Grace  succeeded 
in  defeating  Lord  Cornbury’s  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  collecUon,  and  obtained  half  of  it. 
The  Queensbury  portion  was  removed  to 
Amesbury :  and  thence  (by  the  last  duke) 
to  Richmond,  where  Horace  Walpole  saw  it 
in  1786.  *  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Duke 

*  of  Queensbury’*  palace  at  Richmond,  under 
the  conduct  of  George  Selwyn,  the  con- 


‘  cierge.  You  must  imagine  how  noble  it 
‘  looks,  now  the  Amesbury  gallery  are  hung 
‘  up  there.  The  great  hall,  the  great  gallery, 

*  the  eating  room,  and  the  corridor,  are  cov- 
‘  ered  with  whole  and  half  lengths  of  royal 

*  family  favorites,  ministers,  peers,  and  judg- 
‘  es,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  not  one  origi- 
'  nal,  I  think,  at  least  not  one  fine,  yet  alto- 
'  gether  they  look  very  respectable.’  After 
the  last  Duke  of  Queensbury’s  death,  this 
collection  passed,  with  other  property,  to 
Lord  Douglas,  and  is  now  (with  considerable 
diminutioi^  at  Bothwell. 

Lady  Jane  Capel’s  half  forms  at  present 
the  collection  at  the  ‘  Grove,’  of  which  her 
descendant.  Lady  Theresa,  has  now  made 
herself  the  special  historian ;  adding  thereby 
an  appendix  of  no  common  interest  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lister,  on  the  life  of  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  himself. 

Either  Horace  Walpole  was  much  mistaken 
as  to  the  value  of  the  pictures  at  Richmond, 
which,  with  submission  to  Lady  Theresa,  we 
think  unlikely,  or  Duchess  Kitty  was  egre- 
giously  circumvented  in  the  choice  of  her 
half,  although  it  seems  that  the  selection  was 
left  to  herself.  For  although  it  is  true,  that 
the  Chancellor  seems  to  have  formed  his  col¬ 
lection  much  more  with  regard  to  complete¬ 
ness  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  than  to  merit 
in  point  of  art,  yet  the  gallery  at  the  Grove 
is  assuredly  rich  in  noble  specimens  of  the 
second  great  era  of  portrait  painting.  It 
affords  a  favorable  opportunity  for  studying 
the  second-rate  painters  of  that  time — such 
as  Van  Somers,  and  especially  Jansen,  who 
has  scarcely  had  justice  done  him  in  the  ez- 
cluxive  homage  paid  to  the  name  of  Vandyke. 
But  not  less  than  twenty  works  of  Vandyke 
himself  are  catalogued  by  Lady  Theresa  as 
now  at  the  Grove ;  and  these  include  roost 
of  the  great  noblemen  of  Charles  the  First’s 
Court  and  time — the  heroes  of  the  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  They  were  painted  mostly, 
as  it  would  seem,  during  il  pittore  cavaller- 
etco't  second  visit  to  England.  They  are  of 
very  various  degrees  of  merit :  but  among 
them  are  as  fine  examples  of  the  artist  as  any 
which  this  country  affords  ;  and  the  following 
passage,  to  which  we  must  reluctantly  limit 
the  pictorial  part  of  our  extracts,  will  show  ‘ 
how  much  appreciation  of  art  Lady  Theresa 
has  derived,  together  with  her  biographical 
learning,  from  the  subjects  of  her  favorite 
gallery. 

*  All  snecdotes  connected  with  the  private  his¬ 
tory  of  Vandyck,  or  the  exercise  of  his  art,  have 
been  so  carefully  collected  by  various  writers,  and 
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the  doubt,  so  interesting  to  tlie  English,  at  len^h 
cleared  up,  as  to  the  time  and  duration  of  Tiis 
early  visit  to  England,  that  it  would  be  as  unne* 
cessary  to  enter  upon  his  biography  here  as  to 
dwell  upon  his  excellence  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
portrait-painter.  But  those  who  have  been  led 
to  make  his  works  an  object  of  interest  and  pur¬ 
suit,  are  naturally  struck  with  the  heavy  burden 
which  is  laid  upon  his  reputation  in  the  very  large 
number  of  indifferent  pictures  which,  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  dishonesty,  are  attributed  to  his  pencil. 
Flowing  locks,  and  collars  trimmed  with  lace  turn¬ 
ed  flat  upon  a  dark  costume,  seem  often  to  be 
the  only  foundation  on  which  an  ill-painted  picture 
claims  the  right  to  be  called  “aVandyck;”  the 
worst  copies  are  stoutly  maintained  to  be  originals, 
and  names  of  persons  are  assigned  to  portraits,  in 
proof  of  authenticity  that  violate  all  possibility  as 
to  date  or  place ;  those  who  were  dead  before 
Vandyck  was  born,  and  those  who  were  born 
after  his  death,  are  alike  supposed  to  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  portrayed  by  the  great  Apelles  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

‘  Pretensions  such  as  these  are,  in  fact,  the 
homage  which  fame  and  excellence  provoke,  and 
apring  from  the  natural  desire  to  possess,  or  be 
thought  to  possess,  what  the  world  has  agreed  to 
value  highly :  but  whilst  gross  pretensions  may 
excite  ridicule,  and  interested  frauds  call  forth  the 
indignation  of  the  zealous  admirers  of  a  favorite 
master,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  considerable 
difliculty  arises  even  amongst  competent  judges 
and  honest  witnesses  in  determining  the  original¬ 
ity,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  degree  of  originality, 
in  several  of  Vandyck’s  pictures. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  from  his  studio  many  more 

Eortraits  emanated  than  could  have  been  executed 
y  him  alone  during  tlie  few  months  of  his  first 
visit  to  England  in  1620,  or  in  the  nine  years  of 
his  second  residence,  beginning  in  1632.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  had  working  for  him  scholars, 
such  as  David  Beck,  John  De  Reyn,  and  others, 
who  successfully  imitated  his  painting  when 
employed  under  his  direction  to  copy  his  pictures 
or  paint  from  his  designs,  and  into  whose  work  he 
could  always  introduce  his  own  handling  of  the 
more  important  parts,  and  add  those  peculiar 
touches  that  set  at  once  his  own  mark  on  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  thus  raise  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
copy  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  duplicate  pro¬ 
duction.  Consequently,  the  repetition  of  a  por¬ 
trait  from  the  studio  of  Vandyck  furnishes  no  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  to  solve  the  question  of  copy 
or  original.  When,  therefore,  the  unequal  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  picture  affords  room  for  doubt,  the 
point  of  how  much  or  Ik>w  little  was  the  work  of 
the  matter’s  own  hand,  can  only  now  be  divined 
by  the  skill  of  the  connoisseur.  To  these  difli- 
culties  must  be  added  the  more  common-place  ones 
occasioned  by  the  injuries  of  time  and  disguises 
eflected  by  picture-cleaners’  repairs. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  no  works  which 
afford  greater  facilities,  both  artistic  and  histor¬ 
ical,  to  M  recognized  as  proceeding  from  bis  stu¬ 
dio  than  Vandyck’s  English  portraits.  They  were 
chiefly  the  portraits  of  persons  distinguished  by 
their  rank  or  position ;  and  of  many  there  are 


prints,  either  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  name  of  “  Vandyck  pinxit”  inscribe  on  the 
engraving.  Again,  the  age  of  the  persons  repre¬ 
sented,  being  known,  will  be  found  to  correspond 
or  not  either  to  the  time  of  his  first  or  his  second 
visit  to  England  ;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  these  two  periods  offers  another  means  of 
testing  the  correspondence  of  the  apparent  age  of 
the  person  depicted  and  the  time  wnen  Vandyck 
could  have  painted  him.  When  the  subject  of  a 
portrait  is  represented  as  bearing  the  insignia  of 
any  particular  order  of  knighthoM,  the  date  of  his 
admission  into  that  order,  being  compared  with 
that  of  Vandyck’s  first  or  seconu  visit,  affords  an¬ 
other  guide  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
painted  ;  unless,  as  may  have  happened  in  some 
cases,  the  garter  or  ribbon  were  added  by  a  later 
artist.  Another  mark  of  Vandyck’s  studio  is  the 
frequent  introduction  of  c.ertain  curtains  which 
probably  belonged  to  him,  and  became  favorite 
pieces  of  furniture  for  the  purpose  of  backgrounds, 
and  of  which  the  pattern  as  well  as  color  are 
so  carefully  painted  as  to  render  them  at  once  fa¬ 
miliar  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
attentively  at  the  composition  of  his  pictures.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the  instances  in 
which  the  favored  rich  damask  curtains  appear, 
and  how  the  same  pattern  may  be  traced  some¬ 
times  hanging  down,  sometimes  folded  transverse¬ 
ly,  sometimes  drawn  tight — giving  the  effect  of 
an  oak  panel ;  but  there  are  the  curtains,  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  defined  to  leave  no  difliculty  to  any 
one  in  recognizing  and  identifying  them  as  easily 
as  the  well-known  furniture  of  his  own  house. 

‘There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Vandyck’s  pictures  which  characterize 
his  pencil,  and  which  mark  what  in  art  may  be 
termed  his  “  feeling”  in  composition,  his  arrange¬ 
ment  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  form  of  his  de¬ 
signs.  The  frequent  introduction  of  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  landscape  in  the  background — the  mass  of 
shadow  produced  by  some  object  introduced  on 
one  side  of  the  picture — the  extraordinary  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  half  tints,  and  even  the  peculiar  blue 
hue  which  his  pictures  assume  when  faded — the 
pointed  hand,  the  arm  resting  on  the  hip  or  on  a 
ledge,  so  as  to  relieve  the  straight  line  of  the 
standing  figure  by  the  introduction  of  a  triangular 
form  on  the  side,  or  the  foot  raised  on  a  step,  to 
produce  the  same  effect  by  the  bended  knee — the 
rich  satin  in  his  costumes — the  precision  of  touch 
without  Jiardness,  of  elaborately  worked  lace — the 
often  repeated  ruses  in  the  hand  or  on  the  table, 
with  his  female  portraits — the  favorite  attitude  of 
the  hand  clutching  the  skirt  of  the  gown — the 
simplicity  with  which  he  imparted  force  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  his  portraits  of  men,  of  rold  serenity  to 
those  of  women,  and  of  well-bred  demureness  to 
his  children — are  so  many  types  by  which  the  hand 
of  Vandyck  may  be  tracM.  The  imitators  of  this 
great  master  may  have  adopted,  with  more  or  less 
success,  some  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  his 
style  and  composition  ;  but  due  attention  paid  to 
his  peculiarities,  combined  with  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  age,  decoration,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  persons  represented,  will  tend  at 
least  to  save  the  error  of  attributing  portraits  to 
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Vandyck  that  do  not  tally  with  the  period  of  his 
second  residence  in  England,  when  the  style  by 
which  he  is  best  known  in  this  country  was  con¬ 
firmed.”  (Voi.  iii.  pp.  241.  244.) 

Of  the  three  worthies  whom  Lady  Theresa 
selects  in  the  present  volumes  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Chancellor’s  troop  of  illustrious 
friends,  we  pass  over  Lord  Falkland  os  a  per¬ 
sonage  familiar  to  every  one,  and  the  subject 
of  a  thousand  delineations,  from  the  literary 
portraits  by  Clarendon  and  his  copyists, 
down  to  the  sulky  likeness  in  plaister  which 
stands  sentinel  in  Mr.  Barry’s  magnificent 
avenue  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  pass 
on  without  reluctance  to  a  less  known  char¬ 
acter,  but  .scarcely  less  deserving  to  be  known 
— the  gentle  giant.  Lord  Capell,  the  Ajax  of 
Charles’  army  for  personal  valor  and  hon* 
est  simplicity  of  purpose,  without  one  scru¬ 
ple  of  the  obstinacy  and  arrogance  that  sully 
the  high  qualities  of  the  Homeric  hero. 
Brave  as  a  paladin,  yet  modest  as  a  woman 
and  gentle  as  a  child,  great  in  his  absolute 
sacrifice  of  self  and  in  the  perfect  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  greatness,  there  is  no 
one  of  the  champions  of  Royalism  in  the 
great  rebellion  to  whom  we  turn  in  memory 
with  feelings  so  nearly  resembling  those  of 
personal  attachment. 

Arthur  Capell  lost  both  his  parents  early 
in  life,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  “a  gentleman  of  great  estate,  and 
one  who  followed  the  old  mode  of  our  na¬ 
tion  an  “  old  courtier  of  the  Queen’s,” 
with  the  prejudices  as  well  as  good  qualities 
of  that  venerable  character.  In  the  long 
peace  of  the  early  Stuart  reigns,  the  "  grand 
tour”  was  almost  as  common  a  stage  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  it  became  again  in  the  last  century ; 
but  old  Sir  Arthur  negatived  it  in  the  case  of 
his  grandson,  and  set  forth  a  paper  of  “  Rea¬ 
sons  against  the  travelling  of  my  grandchylde, 
Arthur  Capell,  into  the  parts  beyond  the 
sea,”  which  would  probably  have  tempted 
Sydney  Smith  to  pronounce  the  author  a 
“  foolometer  ”  of  exquisite  accuracy  for  the 
year  1622. 

**  Imprimis.  His  callinge  is  to  be  a  countery 
gentillman,  wlierein  there  is  lyttell  or  no  use  of 
forcane  experience. 

“2.  Item.  If  God  visitt  him  w*»  sicknes,  he 
shall  not  have  those  helpes  abroade  that  he  shall 
have  at  home  in  his  owen  countery.  And  there 
lyethe  a  greate  penalty  upon  his  deathe :  for  his 
brother  is  so  yonnge.  as  in  all  probabylyty  he  is 
like  to  be  a  warde,  w^  will  be  a  greate  hindrance 
unto  the  family,  boathe  by  the  impoveryshinge  the 
estate  of  the  next  heyer,  and  by  the  ill  p’viding  for 
the  younger  children,  his  sisters,  both  for  tbeiredu- 
catyons  and  hopes  for  their  preferments  in  mary- 

•ge- 


**  3.  Item.  His  tyme  maye  be  better  spent  at 
home  than  abroade  in  rega^  that  be  may  study 
the  lawes  of  the  relme,  maye  be  made  acquaynted 
with  his  estate  in  his  grandfather’s  iyfetime, 
whereby  he  shall  be  better  able  to  goveme  it  after. 

Allso,  if  he  will  applye  himselfe,  he  maye  be  a 
good  Btaye  and  helpie  to  his  owlde  arid  weak 
grandfather,  whereby  many  of  the  name  and  fam¬ 
ily,  as  yet  but  in  meane  estate,  maye  be  the  better 
provide  for. 

**  4.  Item.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  throughe  the 
wycked  prests  and  Jesnites  in  those  forane  partes 
he  may  be  perverted  to  the  idolatrous  Romane  re- 
lygion :  and  if  it  be  answered  that  he  is  so  well 
grounded  in  trewe  relygyon  allready  that  there  is 
no  fear  thereof,  it  may  be  replyed  agayne  that  he 
is  very  younge,  and  they  sulriyle  and  industrious ; 
and  that  it  is  a  safer  waye  by  abstayninge  from 
travell  to  avoyde  tlie  meanes,  then  for  a  i  un  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  peryll  w^^out  any  necessa¬ 
ry  occasyon.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  260.) 

Arthur  Capell  staid  at  home,  and  ace  uired 
the  celebrated  property  of  Cashiobu.*y  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Morison.  He 
was  already  in  middle  age  when  the  Long 
Parliament  was  summonedf,  having  been  born 
in  1603 :  but  he  entered  it  with  all  the  pop¬ 
ular  zeal  which,  the  reader  will  observe  on 
examination,  was  generally  most  prevalent 
among  men  who  had  attained  that  particular 
age ;  men  on  whom  the  blow  inflicted  by  the 
illegal  conduct  of  Charles  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  had  fallen  in  the  vigor  of  their 
youth,  when  their  susceptibilities  were  strong¬ 
est,  and  whose  youthful  resentment  was  as 
it  were  prolonged  and  kept  alive  by  ten 
years  of  repression.  Lady  Theresa  doubts 
as  to  the  particular  motive  and  crisis  of  his 
conversion  to  Royalism ;  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  caused  by  the  execution  of  Strafford. 

His  share  in  it  was  the  one  sin  of  which  he 
accused  himself  on  the  scaffold — the  one  act 
of  cowardice  of  a  brave  and  virtuous  life : 

**  which”  (he  said  to  Bishop  Morley)  ”  I  did 
against  my  conscience,  not  out  of  any  malice 
to  the  person  of  the  man,  but  out  of  a  base 
fear,”  (they  were  his  own  words),  “  and  car¬ 
ried  away  with  the  violence  of  a  prevailing 
faction,  and  for  which  1  have  been  and  am 
heartily  sorry,  and  have  often,  with  tears,  i 
begged,  and,  I  hope,  obtained,  pardon  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God.”  He  went  through  the  usual 
trials  of  loyalty,  battles  and  marches,  seques¬ 
tration  and  plunder,  without  any  of  its  com¬ 
mon  rewards,  for  his  modesty  seems  to  have 
brought  him  only  the  constant  postponement 
of  his  claims  to  those  of  others :  there  is  no  1 
trace  of  honor  or  reward  achieved  by  him, 
and  his  very  peerage  (as  Lady  'Theresa  in¬ 
clines  to  suppose)  was  only  conferred  as  a 
mode  of  raising  money  from  him.  He  waived  * 
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rank  to  which  he  was  entitled,  command  in 
which  he  might  have  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  in  order  that  the  rapacity  of  the 
Grenvilles  and  Qorings  might  be  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  appeased.  He,  with  Lord  Hopton 
this  uncle  by  marriage),  Hyde,  and  Culpep¬ 
per,  formed  the  council  to  which  was  en¬ 
trusted  the  special  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales;  and  had  not 
their  strong  advice  to  keep  him  on  English 
ground  been  overruled  by  the  greater  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Queen  and  Mazarin  over  the  un¬ 
fortunate  King,  England  might  probably 
have  avoided  her  Republic  and  her  Restora¬ 
tion. 

The  readers  of  Clarendon  will  not  forget 
one  of  the  most  charming  parts  of  his  narra¬ 
tive,  though  not  a  little  disfigured  by  the 
writer’s  characteristic  vanity — that  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  life  of  retirement  led  by  himself, 
Hopton,  and  Capell  in  Jersey,  after  the  close 
of  the  first  civil  war.  Of  the  three,  Capell 
alone  ventured  home,  to  place  his  sword 
once  more  at  the  service  of  his  King,  in  a 
last  desperate  struggle,  where  a  darker  pros¬ 
pect  than  that  of  a  soldier’s  death  lay  omi¬ 
nously  before  him.  Shut  up  with  the  other 
authors  of  the  unsuccessful  Kentish  rising  of 
1647  in  Colchester,  he  took  part  in  that  gal¬ 
lant  defence  which  is  among  the  best  remem¬ 
bered  incidents  of  our  civil  wars.  This  was 
a  life  and  death  struggle  on  the  part  of  Par¬ 
liament  as  well  as  the  Royalists;  for  the 
forces  of  Fairfax  were  actually  inferior  in 
number  to  the  besieged,  though  greatly  su¬ 
perior  in  effectiveness,  and  a  repulse  might 
have  set  England  in  a  flame.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance,  much  less  than  to  a  ferocity  of 
which  Fairfax  was  incapable,  that  the  harsh 
military  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  attributed.  Lord  Capell’s  son, 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  seized  in  his  mother’s 
house,  and  sent  down  to  Fairfax’s  army,  to 
be  dealt  with  by  way  of  surety  for  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  of  Parliament  captured  in  the 
town.  Lord  Capell  wrote  to  the  Roundhead 
leader,  that  *'  he  might  murder  his  son  if  he 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  he  would  leave 
his  blood  to  be  avenged  as  Heaven  might 
think  fit.”  But  the  better  feeling  of  English¬ 
men  prevailed,  and  the  youth  was  restored 
to  bis  mother. 

The  surrender  of  Colchester  was  at  discre¬ 
tion — “  mercy  or  no  mercy.”  Nevertheless, 
after  the  military  execution  of  the  two  chiefs, 
Lucas  and  Lisle,  whose  gallantry  and  misfor¬ 
tune  must  not  make  us  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  suffered  as  leaders  in  an  insurrection 
against  a  successful  party  in  a  pacified  coun¬ 


try,  there  was,  at  first,  little  indication  of  in¬ 
tended  severity  against  the  remmning  cap¬ 
tives.  A  vote  passed  the  Lords  for  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  Lords  Holland,  Norwich,  and 
Capell ;  but  before  the  assent  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  could  be  obtained,  the  vote  was  re¬ 
versed,  under  the  pressure  of  that  military 
conspiracy  which  was  then  rapidly  advancing 
to  its  consummation  by  the  execution  of  the 
King.  Lord  Capell,  though  confined  in  the 
Tower,  seems  to  have  had  full  information  of 
the  impending  fate  of  his  sovereign.  Re¬ 
stored  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  “an  instru¬ 
ment,”  as  he  terms  it,  “  not  suitable  to  his 
genius,”  he  employed  it  to  address  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  remonstrance  to  Cromwell,  with  whom, 
personally,  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  courteous  acquaintance.  This  letter  ends 
with  the  earnest  appeal — “  I  would  to  God 
my  life  could  be  a  sacrifice  to  preserve  his ! 
Could  you  make  it  expedient  to  serve  that 
end,  truly  I  would  pay  you  more  thanks  for  it 
than  you  will  allow  yourself  for  all  your  other 
merits  from  those  you  have  most  obliged, 
and  die  your  most  affectionate  friend.”  A 
phrase  chiefly  remarkable,  as  Lady  Theresa 
observes,  from  the  singular  misuse  made  of 
it  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  that  Capell, 
in  writing  to  Cromwell,  subscribes  himself 
“  your  affectionate  friend.”  If  any  one  is 
curious  enough  in  such  matters  to  wish  to 
establish  the  exact  social  terms  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  two,  he  may  observe  that 
the  short  note  to  Cromwell,  in  which  Capell 
enclosed  this  address,  is  simply  subscribed 
“your  humble  servant.” 

If  he  could  not  die  for  his  King,  he  was 
doomed  to  form  one  of  the  body  guard  of 
faithful  followers  first  dispatched  to  wait  on 
his  manes — being  brought  before  Bradshaw’s 
High  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  course  of  the 
month  after  Charles’s  execution.  But  his 
constancy  was  yet  to  be  tried  by  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  hope  and  resignation.  He  escaped 
from  the  Tower — not  without  connivance, 
perhaps — but  was  re-captured  at  Lambeth, 
being  discovered  by  the  waterman  who  ferried 
him  from  the  Temple — his  gigantic  stature 
alone  having  sufficed  to  make  him  a  noto¬ 
rious  personage  among  the  people.  He  was 
reconducted  to  prison  and  tried.  And  here 
we  are  tempted  to  dwell  a  little  more  on  the 
closing  scene,  because  we  cannot  altogether 
share  in  Lady  Theresa’s  view  of  it,  and  think 
the  case  of  Lord  Capell  one  in  which  natural 
sympathy  with  a  sufferer,  and  a  distinguished 
ancestor  into  the  bargain,  has  led  her  to  do 
a  little  less  than  justice  to  his  opponents. 

Lord  Capell’s  defence  arose  out  of  the 
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transaclions  which  took  place  between  Fair-  ' 
fax  and  the  Royalist  generals  at  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  which,  he  argued,  amounted  to 
a  guarantee  of  his  life.  Ijady  Theresa,  adopt-  ' 
ing  that  defence,  brings  forward  as  a  some¬ 
what  parallel  instance  the  case  of  Marshal 
Ney.  We  will  not  here  urge  the  considera¬ 
tions,  that  the  Marshal’s  plea  of  the  12  th 
article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  was,  as 
Lady  Theresa  herself  observes,  a  mere  after¬ 
thought — that  impartial  judges  have,  we 
believe,  repudiated  it — and  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  stem  and  short  solution  of  the 
difficulty  seems  the  only  practical  one — such 
conventions  bind  none  but  those  who  make 
or  ratify  them.  But  in  truth  the  two  cases 
seem  to  us  entirely  different.  The  12th 
article  of  the  Convention  to  which  Marshal 
Ney  appealed,  undoubtedly  did  profess  to 
guarantee  life.  The  surrender  of  Colchester 
was  simply  a  surrender  at  discretion.  Lord 
Capell  relied,  not  on  the  terms  of  the  surren¬ 
der,  but  on  the  language  of  a  letter  of  the 
general,  Fairfax,  which  he  regarded  as  qual¬ 
ifying  that  surrender.  Now,  not  to  mention 
the  absurdities  which  would  follow  from 
considering  the  expressions  of  mere  personal 
correspondence  as  modifying  solemn  docu¬ 
ments,  Fairfax  himself  plainly  did  not  so 
understand  his  own  language.  His  own  letter 
to  Parliament,  announcing  the  surrender,  and 
written  before  any  question  had  arisen  as  to 
its  extent  and  meaning,  was  perfectly  distinct : 
“  As  for  the  Lord  Goring,  Lord  Capell,  and 
the  rest  of  the  persons  rendered  to  mercy, 
and  now  assured«of  quarter,  he  did  render 
them  to  Parliament  for  public  justice  and 
mercy  as  they  should  see  cause.”  This  letter 
was  read  in  Court  on  the  trial,  and  in  strict 
justice  could  not  but  be  conclusive.  Tliat 
the  Court,  therefore,  still  strained  a  little  at 
the  objection  raised  by  Lord  Capell,  and 
ultimately,  while  it  condemned  both  him  and 
Norwich,  referred  their  fate,  as  well  as  that 
of  Lord  Holland  and  others,  back  to  "the 
mercy  of  Parliament,”  is  really  in  fairness 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  their  many 
friends,  and  to  the  little  appetite  for  blood  of 
the  republican  party  in  general,  and  not  to 
any  consciousness  that  wrong  had  been  done. 

The  reference  to  Parliament  was  a  pro¬ 
traction  of  anguish.  To  one  prepared  to  die, 
it  would  have  been  almost  better  to  face  the 
appellate  decision  of  a  body  of  determined 
enemies,  than  that  of  a  wavering  assembly  of 
irresolute  and  comparatively  careless  party- 
men,  few  desirous  of  his  blood,  but  many 
indifferent  to  it,  and  most  of  them  chiefly 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  ruling 


faction.  'The  destiny  of  every  man  comprised 
in  the  sentence  seemed  to  hang  on  the  chance 
of  a  compromise  between  their  several  parti¬ 
sans,  "  striving  to  cast  away  those  they  were 
not  concerned  in,  that  they  might  save  their 
friends.”  Lady  Theresa,  following  Clarendon 
and  other  secondhand  authorities,  has  not 
quite  accurately  reported  the  particulars  of 
thi-s  sitting  of  the  House.*  Lord  Norwich, 
she  says,  was  saved  by  Speaker  Lenthall’s 
casting  vote.  Lord  Holland  condemned  by  the 
same,  the  petition  in  favor  of  Lord  Capell 
rejected  by  three  or  four  votes.  The  first  of 
these  statements  only  is  correct,  as  the  Com¬ 
mons’  Journals  show.  The  petition  in  favor 
of  Lord  Capell  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  His  fate  was  sealed,  if  Lord  Clar¬ 
endon  is  to  be  believed,  through  the  staunch 
hatred  of  Ireton,  backed  up  by  a  hypocritical 
speech  from  Cromwell — but  Clarendon’s 
authority  is  worth  very  little  in  this  case  ;  as 
we  think  Lady  Theresa  should  have  remem¬ 
bered,  before  she  fixed  on  the  Protector  in 
particular  "  the  stain  of  unjust  judgment,  the 
uncalled-for,  unmerited,  and  unmerciful  con¬ 
demnation  of  Lord  Capell.” 

"  Thus  died  Lord  Capell,”  says  Carlyle, 
"the  first  who  complained  of  grievances;  in 
seven  years’  time  there  are  such  changes  for 
a  man ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  drama  little 
knows  what  the  last  may  be.”  His  death 
was  emphatically  that  of  a  Christian  and  a 
hero.  Though  to  the  last  maintaining  the 
injustice  of  his  condemnation,  he  bore  himself 
as  one  who  had  no  remembrance  for  his  own 
wrongs ;  who  had  sacrificed  all,  even  to  his  own 
personality,  in  absorbing  devotion  to  a  cause. 
Several  accounts  of  his  last  moments  are 
cited  by  Lady  Theresa ;  Bishop  Morley’s  in 
the  Slate  Trials,  Lord  Clarendon’s,  from 
hearsay  of  course,  and  reading  too  like  a  piece 
of  classical  composition  ;  that  published  "  by 
authority,”  to  gratify  the  popular  craving  for 
last  dying  speeches ;  and  Whitelocke’s,  short 
and  impressive  ;  but  all  concur  in  the  main 
features  ;  the  brief  and  almost  stem  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  the  old  soldier, — the  simplicity  of  the 
hero,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  had  a  part 
to  perform, — the  devotion,  which  neither 
vented  itself  in  rhetorical  forgiveness  of  ene¬ 
mies  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other, 

“Call’d  the  gods, in  vulgar  spite, 

To  vindicate  hie  helpless  right,” — 


*  VoL  u.  p.  118,  Ac.  Why  does  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
his  version  of  the  eanie  story — unless  it  be  for  his 
favorite  purpose  of  introducing  a  picturesque  touch 
—call  it  “a  thin  house?”  A  division  of  sixty  was 
rather  a  full  one  at  that  time. 
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but  was  fixed  first  on  the  great  coming  ac¬ 
count,  and  next  on  the  sure  prospect  of 
passing  at  once  from  a  suffering  cause  and 
Church  to  the  same  cause  and  Church  tri¬ 
umphant.  “  Lord  Clarendon’s  conclusion 
needs  no  comment,  nor  admits  of  any  addi¬ 
tion  :  *  He  was  a  man  that,  whoever  shall 
after  him  deserve  best  of  the  English  nation, 
can  never  think  himself  undervalued  when 
he  shall  hear  that  his  courage,  virtue,  and 
fidelity  is  laid  in  the  balance,  and  compared 
with  that  of  Lord  Capell.’  ”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  167.) 

Like  most  of  the  great  royalists  of  that  day, 
he  was  scarcely  fortunate  in  his  issue.  The 
vein  of  rich  ore  in  his  lineage  seemed  arrested 
by  a  sudden  “  fault.”  Cashiobury  Abbey 
Lands,  thought  some,  claimed  their  expiatory 

!>rocess  of  misfortune,  not  completed  by  the 
lero’s  violent  death.  His  eldest  son,  the  first 
Capell,  Earl  of  Essex,  perished  miserably  and 
mysteriously  in  the  Tower.  His  daughter,  | 
Theodosia,  married  Lord  Combury,  after¬ 
wards  second  Earl  of  Clarendon;  she  died 
very  young,  and  her  death  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  best  authenticated  stories  of  Scot¬ 
tish  second  sight  on  record  ;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  annexed  to  Pepys’s 
Diary.  Henry  Capell,  the  other  son, — a 
successful  personage  enough,  but  certainly 
not  through  the  steady  adherence  to  an 
unfortunate  cause  which  had  distinguished 
his  father, — was  childless.  We  need  not 
remind  our  readers  of  the  dispersion  of  this 
temporary  cloud  on  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Capell,  nor  bow,  as  has  been  already  no¬ 
ticed,  much  of  the  inheritance  of  Hyde  himself 
ultimately  passed  to  the  female  descendant 
of  bis  own  illustrious  friend. 

We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  so  readily 
adopt  Lady  Theresa’s  taste  in  the  choice  of 
the  third  member  of  her  triumvirate  as  one 
of  the  Hite  of  the  Chancellor’s  list, — namely, 
that  most  wet-brown-paperish  of  noblemen, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Horace  Walpole,  William 
Seymour,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  Muse  of  History  certainly 
has  a  malicious  pleasure  in  mocking  her 
sister  of  Romance.  The  situations  in  her 
narratives,  which  are  the  most  enchanting  to 
the  novelist,  are  generally  filled  by  the  most 
common-place  of  mortals.  The  history  of 
William  Seymour’s  ancestral  fortunes,  and 
his  own,  resembles  one  of  those  great  Trilo¬ 
gies  in  which  Oreek  genius  conducted  a 
connecting  Fate  through  a  series  of  genera¬ 
tions.  Great  grandson  of  the  daring  Protector, 
grandchild  of  Edward  Seymour  and  Katherine 
Grey,  whose  hapless  union  was  blasted  by 
the  persevering  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  himself 


the  offspring  of  a  second  unhappy  marriage, 
and  of  an  unjustly  persecuted  mother,  he 
became  at  nineteen  the  hero  of  that  touching 
episode  which  connects  the  kingly  tragedy  of 
the  Stuarts  with  the  drama  of  his  own  line. 

“  The  loves  of  William  Seymour  and  Arabella 
Stuart,  the  secret  marriage,  the  discovery,  the 
imprisoning,  the  flight,  and  its  disastrous 
consequences,  would  supply  ample  materials 
for  one  of  those  popular  tales  where  historical 
events  form  but  the  skeleton  on  which  feel¬ 
ings,  motives,  words,  and  even  added  incidents, 
are  wrought  according  to  the  taste  and  skill 
of  the  writer.”  Once  more,  after  many  years 
of  seclusion,  he  was  called  to  a  post  where 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  him  ; 
called  to  save,  if  possible,  from  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  its  own  misgovernment,  that  royal  race 
which  had  visited  him  and  his  house  with  so 
much  relentless  tyranny.  He  held  a  high 
military  station  in  the  army  of  Charles  I., 
attended  him  with  unwearied  loyalty  in  bis 
last  vicissitudes,  was  one  of  the  four  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Earls  Southampton  and 
Lindsay  being  the  others)  who  obtained  per¬ 
mission  of  the  ruling  powers  **  to  perform  the 
last  duty  to  their  dead  master,  and  to  wait 
upon  him  to  his  grave,”  bore  his  coffin  from 
his  bed-chamber  at  Windsor  to  the  vault  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  lived  to  pay  homage  to  that 
sovereign’s  restored  son,  and  to  receive  such 
reward  as  could  be  bestowed  on  his  constancy 
in  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  illegitimacy  ar¬ 
bitrarily  drawn  across  his  father’s  scutcheon 
by  Elizabeth,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
dukedom  forfeited  by  the  Protector. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  subject  of 
this  lofty  story  was  but  a  very  ordinary  being, 
amidst  events  which  turned  men  of  vulgar 
fortunes  into  heroes.  He  seems  to  have 
sauntered  through  his  eventful  times, — yet, 
what  an  age  of  thoughts  and  passions  was 
experienced  by  one  who  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
Elizabeth  at  his  introduction  into  life,  and  of 
Charles  II.  before  quitting  it, — taking  nearly 
as  little  share  as  he  could  help  in  the  mighty 
changes  which  were  going  on  in  society 
around  him.  Cowed  into  servility  in  early 
life,  he  settled,  after  a  brief  period  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  liberalism,  into  a  steady  loyalty,  quietly 
breve,  and  respectably  conservative,  but  with 
as  little  real  appetite  as  might  be  for  either 
fighting  or  politics,  or  anything  else  but  bis 
books  and  his  ease.  Even  his  boyish  amour 
gives  little  evidence  of  genuine  feeling.  At 
the  very  time  when  bis  unhappy  Arabella,  in 
the  only  letter  to  her  husband  which  has 
been  preserved,  breaks  into  the  tenderest 
expressions  of  pastion,  and  assures  him  that 
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"  nothing  the  State  can  do  with  roe  can  trou* 
ble  roe  so  much  as  the  news  of  your  being 
ill  doth  he  is  content  to  represent  to  the 
Privy  Council  his  own  attachroent  as  of  a 
rouch  more  business-like  character,  myself 
being  but  a  younger  brother,  and  sensible  of 
mine  own  good,  unknown  to  the  world,  of 
mean  estate,  not  born  to  challenge  anything 
but  my  birthright,  and  therefore  my  fortunes 
to  be  raised  by  mine  own  endeavors,  and 
she  a  lady  of  great  honor  and  virtue,  and  at 
I  thought,  of  great  meant*'  And,  while  the 
late  Mr.  Disraeli,  inclining  to  the  romantic 
side,  set  down  these  expressions  of  poor  Mr. 
William  Seymour  to  the  score  of  “  dissem¬ 
bling  his  love,”  Lady  Theresa  cruelly,  we  do 
not  doubt  justly,  declares  “  that  there  seems 
no  occasion  to  search  for  hidden  motives  or 
disguised  feelings  by  which  to  interpret  his 
own  very  plain  and  straightforward  explana¬ 
tion  otherwise  than  as  he  gave  it !”  A  year 
after  his  wife’s  miserable  death,  we  find  him 
a  successful  suitor,  with  the  gracious  per¬ 
mission  of  Majesty,  for  the  hand  of  Lady 
Frances  Devereux;  and  serving  on  for  years 
more,  though  under  '*  many  and  continued 
disobligations  from  the  Court,”  in  the  various 
functions  belonging  to  his  rank  and  to  the 
great  estates  which  he  inherited  on  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  peerage.  We  can  scarcely  make  ' 
up  our  minds,  with  Lady  Theresa,  to  admire 
the  “  christian-like  forgiveness”  exhibited  by 
one  who  so  evidently  “  lacked  gall  to  make 
oppression  bitter.” 

That  Charles  should  have  appointed  to 
high  military  command  one  so  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  military  qualities,  at  a  time  when  the 
salvation  of  his  crown  depended  on  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  appointment  should  have 
been  popular,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
that  intense  love  of  irreproachable  medioc¬ 
rity,  in  men  of  high  lineage  and  good  estate, 
which  marks  the  English  character — and 
which,  as  some  say,  has  saved  the  English 
Constitution  more  than  once  from  the  danger 
it  might  have  run  at  the  hands  of  clever  and 
low- bom  eccentricity.  His  command  was 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  perpetual  tra- 
casseries  with  the  King’s  unruly  nephews, 
against  whose  encroachments,  and  the  weak 
partiality  of  Charles,  he  had  not  sufficient 
personal  force  of  character  to  defend  with 
success  his  mortified  dignity.  Yet  he  stuck 
to  the  Court  as  long  as  a  Court  existed  ;  and 
he,  who  had  been  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
West,  and  was  still  the  first  nobleman  of  his 
party,  was  finally  worsted  by  the  Queen  in  a 
contest  for  the  important  office  of  “  Oroom 
of  the  Stole”  to  a  monarch  whose  life  was 


passed  on  horseback.  His  sterling  qualities 
remain  depicted,  perhaps  too  partially,  in 
the  pages  of  Clarendon  ;  but  the  only  traces 
of  romance  which  we  detect  in  his  career 
are,  that  he  called  his  eldest  daughter  Ara¬ 
bella,  probably  to  the  mortification  of  her 
mother,  the  Lady  Frances ;  and  that  at  the 
siege  of  Weymouth,  he  thought  proper  to 
challenge  his  opponent,  the  Elarl  of  Bedford, 
to  single  combat;  an  offer  which  the  Par¬ 
liamentarian  leader  “  reasonably  declined.” 

Once  onl^  we  find  him  placed  in  a  situation 
where  his  steady,  commonplace  principle, 
amounted  to  dignity.  This  was  when  Crom¬ 
well  made  advances  to  him,  relying  probably 
on  the  traditional  persecution  of  his  house  by 
the  Stuarts.  But  all  which  the  Protector’s 
cajolery  could  draw  from  him  was  only  reit¬ 
erated  advice  to  restore  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  assurances  of  safety  in  doing  so. 

(Vol.  iii.  pp.  122,  123.) 

The  remainder  of  Lady  Theresa’s  volumes 
is  occupied  with  slight  biographical  and 
family  notices  of  all  the  principal  personages 
whose  portraits  remain  at  “  the  Grove,”  in¬ 
teresting  especially  as  bearing  on  their  alli¬ 
ances  and  connexions  ;  for  the  Chancellor’s 
family  was  distinguished,  besides  its  famous 
union  with  the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  by  inter¬ 
marriages  with  a  great  numl»er  of  the  highest, 
especially  the  courtly,  families  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  fascination  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  in  such  genealogical  pursuits,  when 
they  are  followed,  as  in  these  volumes,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  a  herald,  but  of  an  historian ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  great 
complication  of  family  changes  characteristic 
of  the  period  ;  the  short  duration  of  English 
houses,  the  transitory  character  of  English 
honors,  which  are  peculiarly  striking  when 
we  trace  the  descents  of  titles  and  property 
under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  All  is  vicis¬ 
situde  in  the  annals  of  the  great  majority 
of  eminent  families  of  those  days ;  a  Romance 
of  the  Peerage,  if  vicissitudes  constitute  ro¬ 
mance,— court  favor  and  court  enmity,  civil 
and  foreign  war,  personal  thrift  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  being  constantly  at  work  to  make 
fortunes  wax  and  wane, 

“  Come  il  volger  del  ciel  della  Lnna 
Cuopre  e  discuopre  i  lidi  senza  posa.” 

Out  of  all  the  noble  company  assembled 
on  the  walls  of  the  Grove,  our  memory  \ 
points  out  only  four  whose  honors  have  de¬ 
scended  from  them  to  the  present  time  in  I 
the  male  line — Burleigh,  Pembroke,  Capel,  j 
Arundel.  Even  a  descent  of  four  males  in  | 
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direct  succession  was  comparatively  uncom¬ 
mon.  This  unquestionable  fact  may  be 
traced  to  several  co-operating  causes, — 
political  changes  being  the  most  obvious; 
but  the  mischievous  feudal  habit  of  over- 
early  marriages  perhaps  the  most  effectual. 
Undoubtedly,  in  heraldic  eyes,  our  nobility 
stand,  in  this  respect,  far  below  the  stately 
lines  of  neighboring  continental  realms;  of 
Germany,  for  instance,  and  even  of  France  ; 
still  more  of  stationary  countries,  like  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  families  can,  in  mure  instan¬ 
ces  than  is  commonly  supposed,  be  traced 
with  reasonable  certainly  back  into  ages  of 
remote  and  fabulous  antiquity.  There  is 
something  which  awes  the  imagination  in 
those  great  autocthonic  races,  rooted  in  the 
soil  like  the  mighty  trees  to  which  botanists 
now  assign  almost  geological  periods  of  life. 
In  a  remote  canton  of  Tuscany  there  is  a 
river,  the  Cccina,  which  has  borne  the  same  j 
name  ever  since  history  began ;  and  on  its 
banks,  as  Mr.  Dennis  informs  us,  there  flour¬ 
ished  even  from  the  beginning  a  family  of 
the  same  name,  uniil  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  when  it  died  out  in  the  person  of  a 
priest.  The  rock  tombs  of  the  valley  are 
full  of  urns  inscribed  with  the  Etruscan  name 
of  AULK  CKICNA.  The  modernized  Caecinae 
of  republican  and  imperial  Rome  were  a 
race  tolerably  well  known  to  history ;  two 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  Cicero, — one  com¬ 
manded  against  Arminius, — one  in  Otho’s 
civil  war, — one  (Caecina  Paetus)  was  the 
husband  of  the  courageous  Arria.  Decius 
Albinus  Caecina,  of  that  ilk,  occupied  a  villa 
on  the  banks  of  his  ancestral  river,  when 
Rutilius,  the  poet,  passed  that  way,  a.  d. 
417.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  still  said  of 
the  family  of  Cecina  on  the  same  spot,  “  no- 
bilitate  su&  viget ;”  and  a  Dun  Lorenzo  Aulo 
Cecina  was  excavating  Etruscan  antiquities 
in  1740.  This  were  indeed  a  descent  to  be 
proud  of,  if  hoar  antiquity  conveys  honor — 
a  descent  fit  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  anti¬ 
quary,  and  make  a  pedigree  in  an  English 
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county  history  appear,  in  Johnsonian  lan¬ 
guage,  like  the  **  biography  of  an  ephe- 
meron.”  But  the  course  of  English  destiny, 
and  the  progress  of  our  society,  required  this 
inferior  aurability  in  the  atoms  of  which  that 
society  is  composed.  The  rapid  succession 
of  properties  and  families  in  this  country  has 
been  at  once  the  effect  and  the  eause  of  con¬ 
tinual  improvement — of  the  innovating  and 
remodelling  temper  of  our  people,  “ever 
working  something  new.”  As  land  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  repeated  crops,  so  the  law  of 
nature  seems  to  ordain  that  the  inherited 
vigor  of  families  shall  generally  die  out  by 
too  long  duraiiun  in  the  male  line.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  such  writers  as  Spelman,  and  the 
successors  of  Spelman  in  the  present  day — 
admitting  the  fraction  of  truth  which  exists 
in  their  philosophy  also — to  designate  such 
vicissitudes  of  titles  and  estates  as  visitations 
of  Providence,  whether  on  sacrilege  in  par¬ 
ticular,  or  generally  on  rash  and  irreverent 
innovation ;  and  let  us  believe,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  these  changes  are  among  the  very 
instruments  through  which  Providence  has 
raised  this  community  to  its  present  high 
position.  The  first  House  of  Clarendon  en¬ 
joyed  its  well-earned  honors  for  even  less 
than  the  ordinary  period  allotted  to  a  family 
— dying  out  in  less  than  a  century  from  the 
first  creation.  Those  honors  devolved,  just 
a  century  ago,  on  another  line,  of  opposite 
political  associations,  which  is  even  now  in 
the  full  bloom  and  vigor  of  its  destiny. 
Absit  omen,  and  may  they  long  preserve 
their  dignity,  connected  as  they  are  at  once 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  past  and  the  hopes 
of  the  future,  and  owing  allegiance,  by  sep¬ 
arate  descents,  at  once  to  the  cause  of  con¬ 
servatism  and  that  of  progress.  But  the 
natural  prospect  to  which  the  previous  course 
of  English  social  history  bids  us  look  is,  that 
they  also  shall  decline  whenever  their  day  of 
usefulness  is  past,  and  another  period  in  the 
march  of  human  affairs  shall  call  its  appro¬ 
priate  actors  on  the  scene. 
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Although  considcrablj  weakened  by  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812, 
by  the  lost  battles  of  1813  in  Germany,  and 
by  the  protracted  warfare  in  the  Peninsula, 
attended  by  repeated  defeats,  the  French 
armies  still  maintained  their  deserved  repu¬ 
tation  for  intrepidity  and  professional  prowess, 
and  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  magic  influence.  His  name  alone  was 
still  a  host  in  itself,  and  inspired  the  allies 
with  an  awe  they  would  not  have  felt  had 
they  been  acquainted  with  the  pent-up  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  France.  In  spite,  then, 
of  the  invasion  of  his  empire,  by  the  united 
forces  of  all  Europe,  on  its  northern,  southern 
and  eastern  boundaries,  in  spite  of  the  daily 
breaking  up  of  some  portion  of  his  political 
fabric,  so  accustomed  had  men  become  to 
behold  his  almost  fabulous  fortunes  ever  on 
the  ascendant,  few  could  be  brought  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  about  to  be  closed  in 
discomfiture  and  ruin. 

It  was  the  SOth  of  March,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  the  day  after  that  in  which  the  de¬ 
luded  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  been  lulled  into 
fancied  security  by  a  lying  proclamation  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  titular  King  of  Spain, 
recently  arrived  after  his  disgraceful  night 
from  Viltoria,  .and  appointed  the  Emperor’s 
Lieutenant  in  the  capital,  when  they  were 
startled  from  their  slumbers  by  sounds  which 
told  but  too  plainly  that  “  grim-visaged  War” 
had  reached  their  cherished  hearths,  that  for 
the  first  time  for  three  centuries  past  Paris 
was  beleaguered  by  a  foreign  foe.  The  day 
of  retribution  was  at  last  come,  the  day  in 
which  France  was  to  expiate  years  of  unjust 
aggressions ;  when  her  capital  also,  like  Vi¬ 
enna,  Rome,  Berlin,  Moscow,  Lisbon,  Mad¬ 
rid,  all  of  which,  with  many  more,  she  had 
visited  in  her  wrath  and  rapaciously  mulcted 
and  despoiled,  was  now,  in  its  turn,  to  undergo 
the  direful  pains  and  penalties  of  a  conquered 
city. 

Napoleon  had  been  out-marched  and  cut 
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off  from  his  capital,  and  every  one  felt,  as  if 
by  instinct,  and  as  he  himself  must  have 
done,  that  Paris,  once  lost,  his  empire  had 
passed  away.  The  struggle  before  the  walls 
was  long  and  bloody.  The  little  army  under 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  did  its  duty 
gallantly  during  that  eventful  day,  fighting 
desperately  against  fearful  odds,  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when,  to  save  the  “  Capital  of 
Civilisation”  from  being  taken  by  storm,  or 
entered  by  force  of  arms,  Marmont,  the  senior 
in  command,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  signed 
a  capitulation,  by  which  that  city  was  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  allies  on  the  following 
morning.  Ere  the  capitulation,  however,  had 
been  entered  into  or  even  thought  of,  Joseph 
had  decamped,  together  with  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  her  infant  son,  the  imperial 
ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
taken  refuge  at  Blois. 

Few  of  the  Parisians  slept  that  night.  The 
excitement  produced  by  the  deadly  contest 
of  the  day  was  succeeded  by  apprehensions 
for  the  morrow,  when  Paris,  that  Paris  so 
idolized  by  Frenchmen,  the  centre  of  arts, 
taste,  fashion,  of  all  worldly  enjoyments  and 
pleasures,  was  to  be  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  men  whom  they  designated  as  “  barbari¬ 
ans.”  The  barbarians,  however,  kept  their 
faith  to  the  letter,  and,  though  flushed  with 
success  and  in  possession  of  several  entrances 
to  the  city,  not  one  allied  soldier  crossed  the 
Barridre.  The  town  remained  perfectly  tran¬ 
quil,  as  if  stunned  by  the  unthought-of,  the 
incredible,  the  “  impossible”  fact,  that  it  had 
become  the  captive  of  despised  enemies ;  and 
the  few  National  Guards,  which  had  been 
most  reluctantly  called  out  in  January  by 
Napoleon  (for  he  disliked  and  mistrusted  the 
institution),  were  sufficient  to  maintain  order 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  police.  On  the 
heights  of  Montmarte  gleamed  the  watch- 
fires  of  the  allies,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
during  the  night  sounds  of  triumph  and 
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revelry,  to  the  dismay  of  the  bewildered 
Parisians. 

For  a  lengthened  period  the  public  mind 
of  France  had  been  undergoing  a  remarkable 
change.  The  undisguised  despotism  of  the 
Imperial  Government ;  the  constant  action  of 
an  inquisitorial  police ;  the  total  subjection  of 
the  press  and  the  deprivation  of  all  civil 
liberty  ;  the  absence  of  parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion  ;  the  collapsed  state  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  drain  upon  the  agricultural 
population  by  repeated  and  cruelly  enacted 
conscriptions,  were  so  many  causes  that  suc¬ 
cessively  tended  to  dissipate,  even  among  the 
corrupt  and  the  servile,  the  illusions  hitherto 
entertained  on  behalf  of  Bonaparte.  Then 
the  interminable  Spanish  war,  commenced 
by  him  in  treachery,  carried  on  with  ruthless 
barbarity,  and  closing  in  defeat :  the  loss  amid 
the  snows  of  Russia  of  the  most  numerous 
and  finest  army  of  modem  times ;  finally,  the 
invasion  of  the  French  territory,  hitherto 
unpolluted  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
contributed  greatly  to  lessen  his  influence 
over  the  nation,  as  these  latter  events  proved 
that  he  had  ceased  to  command  success. 
Nevertheless,  the  machinery  of  bis  arbitrary 
government  worked  so  well  as  to  repress  any 
attempt  at  a  public  expression  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  feeling.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  were 
found,  indeed,  some  few  enlightened  and 
patriotic  men,  who  ventured  to  make  one 
effort  in  favor  of  the  country,  to  hint  at  the 
necessity  for  peace.  Their  resolution,  al¬ 
though  embodied  in  an  address  couched  in 
timidly  cautious  terms,  was  received  with 
insult  and  contempt.  These  "  legislators,” 
alas !  bad  for  years  remained  utterly  mute, 
in  the  way  of  remonstrance  or  appeal.  So 
long  as  success  attended  Napoleon,  so  long 
as  the  cannon  of  the  Invalide»  continued 
announcing  some  conquest  or  some  victory, 
they  were  not  backward  in  their  applause 
and  adulations;  they  could  see  no  injustice 
in  his  aggressions  and  usurpations,  and  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  all  his  nefarious  acts.  But  now 
that  the  thunderbolt  recoiled  upon  themselves, 
these  inert  men  began  to  entertain  scruples. 
They  apprehended,  instinctively,  that  their 
master  was  wilfully  working  out  his  own  ruin, 
and  thus  endangering  the  possession  of  the 
good  things  they  themselves  enjoyed.  It 
was  too  late  for  such  a  body  to  presume  at 
becoming  the  spokesmen  of  the  nation,  or 
the  defenders  of  her  outraged  freedom.  And 
well  he  made  them  understand  as  much.  In 
his  gross  language  he  told  them,  contemptu¬ 
ously,  that  “they  should  wash  their  dirty 
linen  at  home,  and  not  in  public,”  and  added, 
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“  that  he  alone  bad  a  right  to  speak,  for  he 
alone  was  the  representative  of  the  whole 
people." 

This  insolent  rebuke  the  poor  legislators 
perhaps  deserved,  but  it  had,  nevertheless, 
the  effect  of  alienating  the  public  mind  from 
their  ruler.  The  nation  began  to  examine 
and  to  scrutinize  into  what  it  had  gained  by 
seconding  the  insatiable  ambition  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  arrogantly  trampled  on  all  its 
liberties,  spurned  at  advice  in  a  most  critical 
moment,  and  insultingly  sent  to  the  right¬ 
about  the  pitiful  semblance  of  a  national 
representation  that  yet  remained. 

Still  the  public  mind  was  quite  in  an 
unsettled  stale  as  to  what  form  of  government 
was  to  supersede  that  of  the  empire,  if  it 
should  fall.  A  Republic  was  certainly  not 
thought  of.  Republicanism,  it  was  felt,  bad 
been  effectually  crushed  under  fourteen  years 
of  military  despotism,  and  its  advocates,  few 
in  number,  had  no  rallying  point  from  whence 
to  direct  their  aims,  if  so  disposed.  The  ele¬ 
ments  for  a  second  Republic  were  to  arise  at 
a  later  period,  and  then  only  as  an  ungrateful 
requital  for  the  enjoyment  during  four-and- 
thirty  years  of  free  and  liberal  institutions, 
under  enlightened  and  patriotic  monarchs. 
Some  there  were  who  imagined  Napoleon’s 
empire  might  be  continued  under  his  son  and 
the  regency  of  the  Empress ;  but  it  was  more 
generally  thought,  that,  Napoleon  once  over¬ 
thrown,  and  bis  own  personal  influence  no 
longer  exercised,  there  remained  but  little 
chance  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  race  on  a 
usurped  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  for  some 
time  past  a  feeling  had  gone  abroad,  and  was 
gaining  ground,  that  a  return  to  legitimate 
monarchy  would  be  the  only  means  of  closing 
the  abyss  of  woes  formed  by  the  Revolution, 
of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity,  and  of 
reconciling  France  with  outraged  Europe. 
This  feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  breasts 
of  those  v7ho  eagerly  yearned  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  it  had  occurred 
to  thinking  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
“  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

Bonaparte  himself  had  a  presentiment  th|it 
such  aspirations  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons 
were  in  embryo,  and  sought  to  awe  them  into 
terror,  for  on  retaking  Troyes,  in  Champagne, 
from  the  Russians,  a  few  weeks  only  before 
the  fall  of  Paris,  he  ordered  three  or  four  old 
French  officers,  who  on  the  first  entrance  of 
the  Allies  into  that  town  had  appeared  in 
the  streets  wearing  the  badge  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis,  to  be  immediately  shot.  Apart 
from  the  natural  causes  for  alarm  in  a  be¬ 
leaguered  city,  the  anticipaUons  entertamed 
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by  those  who  were  friendly  to  a  Restoration  | 
were  ardent  enough  during  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  March.  No  preconcerted  plan  of 
any  inaportance  had  been,  or  could  have 
been,  entered  into,  but  each  individually  was 
resolved  to  seize  the  best  opportunity  for 
expressing  and  acting  upon  his  own  settled 
opinion. 

The  sun  rose  in  splendor  on  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  Slst  of  March.  At  early  dawn, 
a  few  light  troops  and  Cossacks  showed 
themselves  in  the  streets,  staring  about  and 
stared  at  in  their  turn;  their  wild,  uncouth 
appearance  amusing  the  gaping  Parisians,  all 
on  tip-toe  to  witness  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  their  armies.  At 
about  ten  o’clock  were  seen,  coming  from  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  along  the  Boulevards,  riding 
abreast,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Austrian  Generalissimo  Prince  of 
Schwartzenberg,  and  the  British  Ambassador, 
the  Earl  of  Cathcart,  representing  the  four 
great  powers  of  Europe,  united  in  one  common 
cause.  A  numerous  and  brilliant  staff  at¬ 
tended  them,  and  then  followed  an  immense 
army.  For  successive  hours  the  armed  hosts 
poured  along  those  Boulevards :  the  soldiers 
all  bearing  green  boughs  in  their  caps  and 
helmets,  marched  on  in  deep  silence,  and 
ottered  no  shouts  of  triumph  or  defiance. 
From  the  monarch  to  the  private  soldier,  all 
seemed  impressed  with  an  undefined  awe :  as 
if  they  felt  that  they  were  only  the  humble 
instruments  of  Providence,  in  effecting  some 
vast  change  in  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world. 

And  now,  as  the  imposing  mass  moved  on, 
were  to  be  seen  numerous  groups  of  men, 
some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  displaying 
white  cockades,  and  shouting  “  Vive  le  Roi  •, 
whilst  from  balconies,  windows,  and  open 
carriages,  ladies  decorated  with  white  favors, 
re-echoed  the  loyal  cry.  No  marked  notice 
of  these  demonstrations  appeared  to  be  taken 
by  the  allies.  But  what  seemed  to  give  the 
Royalists  encouragement,  was  an  accidental 
circumstance  unconnected  with  this  display. 
The  allied  armies,  composed  of  many  different 
nations,  had  during  the  campaign,  in  order  to 
an  easy  recognition  of  each  other,  agreed  to 
wear  a  while  scarf  on  the  left  arm.  This 
badge  was  now  interpreted  as  a  sign  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Royalist  cause.  At  the  most  it 
could  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  token  of 
friendly  intentions ;  but  the  chord  had  been 
struck,  the  impulse  given,  and  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  proscription,  the  ancient  cry  of 
“  Vive  le  Roi,"  again  rung  through  the  capital 
of  France. 
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All  that  day  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Bour¬ 
bons  was  manifest ;  it  spread  and  increased, 
and  with  the  rapidity  attendant  on  any 
impetus  given  to  public  feeling,  it  was  speedily 
known  that  a  general  meeting  of  Royalists 
would  be  held  that  same  night.  In  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Honors,  a  few  doors  from 
the  present  site  of  the  British  Embassy,  re¬ 
sided  a  widow  lady  of  great  wealth.  Madame 
de  Morfontaine  was  the  daughter  of  M. 
Lepelletier  de  St.  Fargean,  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  a  regicide.  Dining 
one  day  at  a  reataurateur's  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  M.  Lepelletier  was  accidentally  met  by 
a  garde  du  corps,  who,  stung  with  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  one  who  had  voted  the  King’s 
death,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Upon  this 
event,  the  National  Convention  passed  a 
decree,  by  which  the  daughter  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  regicide  was  adopted  as  La  fills  de  la 
Nation,  and  endowed  with  an  ample  fortune, 
although  she  inherited  a  considerable  one 
from  her  father.  Some  years  afterwards  she 
married  a  M.  de  Witt,  son  of  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  who  died  a  few  months 
after.  She  then  married  a  cousin  of  her  own, 
M.  Lepelletier  de  Morfontaine,  and  a  second 
time  was  left  a  widow.  Now,  this  lady, 
daughter  of  a  regicide,  the  child  by  adoption 
of  a  Republic,  and  wife  by  her  first  marriage 
of  an  hereditary  Republican,  was  nevertheless 
a  most  decided  and  confirmed  Royalist,  and 
her  hotel  was  fixed  upon  for  the  general 
rendezvous  of  that  party.  In  its  vast  and 
elegant  apartments  was  congregated  a  nu¬ 
merous  assemblage  of  men  of  all  classes  and 
degrees.  A  memorial  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  was  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  and  handed 
about  for  signature  by  the  fair  hostess  her¬ 
self,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  proclaim  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
This  memorial,  we  believe,  was  never  sent. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  great  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed  in  the  motley  assembly,  and 
no  little  confusion.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  some  one  having  hinted  that  the 
municipal  council  was  then  sitting  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the  intent  perhaps  of 
thwarting  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists,  wild 
cries  of  “  A  cheval !"  “  Auz  armea  /’’  “  Vive 
le  RoiP*  arose  from  a  score  or  two  of  young 
men,  who  hastily  rushed  out  of  the  hotel  in 
anger  and  alarm,  and  the  assembly  broke  up 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  the  unfounded  rumor  which  caused  the 
alarm  and  sudden  dispersion  of  the  compaqy 
assembled  at  Madame  De  Morfontaine’s  house, 
was  circulated  by  a  secret  agent  of  Talleyrand, 
who  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  any  inter- 
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ference  'with  the  plans  he  had  concocted  to 
bring  abont  the  ^storation,  so  as  to  suit  his 
own  purposes.  In^fact,  no  decided  result 
could  be  expected  to  ensue  from  any  unor¬ 
ganized  manifestation  in  favor  of  royalty, 
however  general  and  sincere. 

The  restoration  required  to  be  effected  in 
a  more  ostensible  and  official  manner.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  took  the  lead  in 
the  movement,  by  a  proclamation  disclaiming 
all  further  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and  re¬ 
cording  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  return  of 
the  King.  A  Provisional  Executive  was 
Mpointed  to  act  during  the  interregnum,  and 
Talleyrand  named  its  president,  who  forthwith 
convened  the  Senate  in  solemn  assembly. 

Kapoleon,  although  overpowered,  was  still 
to  be  dreaded.  He  might,  in  despair,  yet 
continue  the  fruitless  struggle.  His  advanced 
posts  were  within  twelve  miles  of  Paris  when 
the  capitulation  was  signed.  Notwithstanding 
the  proclamation  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
purporting  that  they  would  treat  no  more 
with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family,  and 
calling  upon  the  nation  to  adopt  a  government 
of  its  choice,  a  momenLnry  cloud  of  alarm 
seemed  to  overshadow  the  rising  hopes  of  the 
emancipated  French  people.  But  the  impulse 
given  by  the  capital,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
public  l^ies,  produced  its  due  effect.  The 
little  army  that  had  fought  the  last  battle 
was  the  first  to  tender  its  submission  to  the 
Provincial  Government,  and  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  the  Fleur  de  lit.  This  ex¬ 
ample  was  soon  followed  by  the  marshals 
and  generals  who  surrounded  Bonaparte,  and 
among  these  none  was  more  peremptory  than 
Marshal  Ney  in  pressing  upon  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
abdicaUon  ;  but  they  all  honorably  stipulated 
for  the  safety  of  bis  person,  and  for  a  suitable 
provision  being  made  for  his  future  mainte¬ 
nance.  At  length,  on  the  6th  April,  Napoleon 
sigpied  the  act  of  abdication,  and  departed 
for  the  residence  so  injudiciously  assigned  to 
him  in  the  Island  of  Elba.  When  this  became 
known,  confidence  returned,  and  the  Parisians 
now  looked  forward  with  eager  impatience 
for  the  arrival  of  some  member  of  the  Royal 
Family.  The  nearest  at  hand  was  Monsieur, 
Comte  d’ Artois,  the  King’s  brother,  who  had 
entered  France  from  the  eastward,  and  was 
hastily  journeying  towards  Paris. 

Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  for 
the  most  part  indulging  in  anticipation  and 
bqpe — some  few,  no  doubt,  suffering  from 
apprehension  or  regret — but  all  influenced 
by  gp^t  excitement,  a  private  and  melancholy 
■oene  was  being  enacted  in  a  magnificent 
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hotel  in  one  of  the  fauxbourgt :  a  sad  but 
characteristic  episode  of  that  eventfui  period. 
Without  a  friend  or  relative  near  him — unat¬ 
tended  save  by  one  of  those  mortal  ministering 
angels  a  Sister  of  Charity — lay  on  a  couch  of 
torture  and  anguish,  one  who  but  lately  bad 
been  a  high-spirited  officer  of  dragoons.  In 
the  engagement  of  the  30th  March,  he  had 
been  twice  wounded.  Besides  a  severe  sabre 
cut  which  he  had  received  on  the  shoulder, 
a  bullet  had  struck  him  on  the  head,  laying 
open  the  brain,  and  this  latter  wound  left  him 
in  a  hopeless  state.  Better  for  him  had  he 
died  on  the  battle-field.  The  father  of  this 
young  officer,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  race,  was 
a  pitiable  instance  of  the  debasement  into 
which  the  weak  may  sink  through  servility, 
and  his  case  exhibits  a  striking  example  of 
the  thorough  subjection  under  which  the  iron 
rule  of  Bonaparte  had  broken  the  spirit  of 
the  men  around  him,  even  to  the  perversion 
of  the  feelings  of  nature.  Though  born  to  a 
dukedom,  with  the  title  of  prince,  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  with  alacrity  from  Napoleon  the 
inferior  dignity  of  count,  and  undertaken  the 
humble  office  of  chamberlain.  In  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  his  zeal,  he  followed,  with  all  his 
household,  in  the  train  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa,  at  Blois,  having  left  no  one  but  a 
porter  within  his  gates.  This  nobleman  had 
had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  he  devoted  to 
the  military  service ;  that  being  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  method  of  paying  court  to  his  new 
master.  The  eldest  fell  in  Spain,  the  second 
in  Russia.  On  the  latter  occasion,  Napoleon 
was  considerate  enough  to  notice  the  bereaved 
father,  and,  with  something  of  feeling,  said 

to  him,  “  Ah  !  Montieur  de - ,  voire  fit  etl 

mart ;  au  moint,  e'etl  avec  glwre." — "  Sire," 
was  the  ready  rejoinder  of  the  fawning 
courtier,  holding  by  the  hand  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  "/e  vout  en  anune  un  autre."  Bo¬ 
naparte  himself  could  not  reply  to  this,  and 
passed  on.  The  autre  was  his  last  son,  his 
only  child,  and  it  was  that  son  who  now 
lingered  out  the  last  hours  of  his  young  life 
in  solitude  and 'agony,  without  a  relative  or 
friend  to  soothe  his  dying  moments.  Almost 
unconscious  of  what  passed  around  him,  he 
scarcely  listened  to  the  kind  words  of  the 
Sister  of  Charity  by  bis  side,  and  heard  but 
imperfectly  the  pious  orisons  which,  on 
bended  knees,  she  offered  up  for  her  young 
charge  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  On  a  sudden, 
a  distant  sound,  becoming  more  distinct  as 
it  neared  his  dwelling,  seemed  to  arouse  him 
I  to  a  sense  of  external  things.  A  smile  came 
over  his  pallid  features,  hts  eyes  opened  with 
I  a  faint  gleam  of  joy.  "  A  drum  !  the  trum- 
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pet !  ”  shouted  he ;  “  ah,  vive  VEmpereur  !  ” 
and  before  his  attendant  could  restrain  him, 
he  leapt  up  from  his  couch,  and,  with  one 
bound,  reached  the  window.  There  for  a 
moment  he  stood  aghast,  as  if  transhxed  with 
amazement,  then,  wildly  raising  both  his 
hands  to  his  head,  he  tore  his  hair  in  frenzy, 
and  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  fell  upon  the 
floor  a  senseless  corpse.  The  sight  of  a 
division  of  Prussian  troops  marching  in  tri¬ 
umph  through  the  capital  of  his  country  had 
produced  this  fatal  crisis. 

The  cause  of  the  Restoration  received  a 
most  signal  service  at  this  conjuncture,  in  a 
publication  emanating  from  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  lights  of  the  age.  This  production — the 
first  and  most  glorious  fruit  of  the  now 
emancipated  press  —  was  Chateaubriand’s 
celebrated  pamphlet,  “  De  Bonaparte  et  de» 
Bourbons  and  in  spite  of  some  excusable 
tendency  to  exaggeration — written  as  it  was 
on  the  impulse  of  a  thrilling  moment — it 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  outburst 
of  a  free  and  loyal  heart,  whose  yearnings 
had  been  long  suppressed.  The  timely  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  publication  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  its 
reasonings  and  revelations  served  as  well  to 
unveil  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  as  to  display  to  the  mortified 
vanity  of  the  French,  the  abject  degradation 


into  which  they  had  so  inertly  sunk,  from 
their  prostrate  submission  to  its  decrees. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the  ex* 
pected  arrival  of  Comte  d’ Artois.  Bonaparte 
appeared  to  be  completely  forgotten.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  never  existed. 
The  feeling  of  irritation  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  considerably  de¬ 
clined,  and  was  fast  fading  away;  thanks  to 
the  admirable  conduct,  the  forbearance,  and 
the  discipline  they  observed,  and  the  cour¬ 
teous  behavior  of  the  officers,  most  of  whom 
spoke  French  with  fluency,  and  increased  the 
impression  in  their  favor.  Above  all,  the 
tokens  of  unfeigned  good  will  towards  the 
French  nation  expressed  and  made  manifest 
by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  especially  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  added  largely  to  the 
hopeful  anticipations  for  the  future.  Thus 
the  most  undisguised  satisfaction  seemed  to 
animate  all  classes  of  the  community.  Carnot 
himself,  a  stern  republican,  actually  declared 
that  “  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  perfect  de¬ 
lirium  of  joy.”  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of 
Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  April,  1814, 
which  dawned  with  seeming  auspicious  bril¬ 
liancy  on  the  return  to  his  native  land,  after 
three  and  twenty  years  of  exile,  of  an  amiable 
and  well-intentioned  Prince,  destined,  alas! 
in  a  few  more  years,  to  experience  in  his  own 
sovereign  person  the  vicissitudes  of  revolution. 
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Ant  work  which  casts  light  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  and  habitudes  of  the  Chinese  people 
must  be  interesting  to  Europeans — to  our¬ 
selves  peculiarly  so,  because  our  relations 
with  “the  flowery  land”  have  been  intimate 
and  important.  The  civilized  and  Christian 
world  gazes  with  astonishment  at  that  singu¬ 
lar  race,  who,  while  they  arrogate  a  heavenly 
origination  and  attributes,  and  look  with  su- 
reme  contempt  on  all  other  people,  com¬ 
ine,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  peculiarities  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  barbarism.  They 

*  The  Life  of  Tomt-Kwang,  late  Emperor  of 
CUm«  ,*  MtA  Memoir*  of  the  Court  of  Peking.  By 
IIm  lat«  R«t.  Charles  OnUlsfll — London: 
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are  altogether  a  distinct  world.  The  great 
antiquity  of  their  empire,  their  peculiar  cus¬ 
toms,  the  wearisome  idioms  of  their  language, 
and  the  exceeding  ingenuity  and  imitative 
cleverness  of  the  entire  people,  entitle  them 
to  the  respectful  attention  of  the  ethnolo¬ 
gist.  For  many  ages  the  Chinese  empire  has 
been  a  terra  iucoffnita  to  Europeans.  Thither 
the  thoughts  of  medieval  statesmen  and 
merchants  were  directed.  The  adventurer, 
wearied  by  the  monotony  of  home-life,  and 
seeking  a  new  field  of  pleasure  or  advantage, 
dreamed  of  that  “  far  Cathay,”  where,  it  was 
thought,  gems  and  gold  were  to  be  had  al¬ 
most  for  asking;  where  the  people  lived 
amid  scenes  of  beauty  and  joy ;  and  where 
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the  rulers  of  the  land  passed  an  elysian  life 
ia  a  happiness  undisturbed  by  cares  of  state, 
and  free  from  the  common  disquietudes  and 
sorrows  of  humanity.  Not  a  few  goodly 
barques  and  their  mariners  perished  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  reach  that  sunny  land  whose 
realities  were  expected  to  surpass  all  the 
conceptions  of  romance  ;  or — a  circumstance 
by  no  means  unusual  in  the  history  of  the 
time — they  who  had  sailed  on  that  bold  ad¬ 
venture  cared  not  to  return  and  to  tell  of  their 
pains  and  disappointments.  The  Portuguese 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  earliest  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  celestial  land,  and  a  few  of  them 
gained  a  footing  in  the  empire ;  but,  gene¬ 
rally,  until  within  the  present  century,  China 
and  its  people  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Chinese  had  approximated 
towards  civilization,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind  still  slumbered  in  the  night  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity.  After  making  all 
allowance  for  the  characteristic  exaggeration 
of  the  national  chroniclers,  it  is  clear  that 
their  records,  such  of  them  as  are  in  exist¬ 
ence,  date  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
the  traces  of  an  early  partial  civilization  are 
even  now  clearly  discernible  among  them. 
Every  year  increases  our  knowledge  of  this 
remarkable  nation ;  and,  probably,  when  the 
influence  of  Christianity  has  been  more  pow¬ 
erfully  exerted  upon  them — that  silently  but 
mightily-working  leaven  which  gradually 
transforms  the  mass  into  which  it  is  infused — 
we  shall  obtain  information  of  the  history, 
philosophies,  and  habits  of  this  people,  quite 
as  full  and  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  we  are 
already  gaining  of  the  races  of  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Gutzlaff  has  bequeathed 
us  a  charming  volume,  which  we  venture  to 
assert  will  be  a  favorite  with  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  present  condition,  and  who 
speculate  upon  the  future,  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  work,  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  “the  constant  friend  and  patron 
of  all  sinalogues,”  is  simply  and  effectively 
written.  Its  excellent  author  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  publication  of  his  book  : — 
death  overtook  him  in  the  prime  of  life,  at 
Hong-Kong,  in  the  August  of  last  year ;  nnd 
it  will  be  some  gratification  to  the  friends  of 
this  accomplished  and  revered  laborer  in  the 
missionary  field  to  learn  that  his  widow  is 
preparing  to  publish  a  memoir  of  her  la¬ 
mented  husband.  No  one  was  more  qualified 
than  Dr.  Gutzlaff  to  add  to  our  scanty  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Chinese  affairs.  He  was  for  many 
jeers  a  resident  in  the  country,  was  in  daily 
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intercourse  with  its  people,  had  all  sources  of 
information  open  to  his  view,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  we  have  ample  evidence  that  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  polity,  of  the  method  of  admin¬ 
istration,  and  indeed  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
imperial  system.  We  heartily  welcome  this 
graceful  addition  to  our  oriental  literature, 
which  gives  us  an  insight  not  merely  into  the 
system  of  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
home-life  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  an  absolute  ruler ; 
his  will  is  law  to  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  people  whom  he  rules  ; 
his  mode  of  life,  his  habits,  his  predilections, 
become  the  standard  for  his  people  ;  he  bolds 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  in  his 
own  hands,  and  is  responsible  to  none.  An 
autocrat  of  the  largest  magnitude,  the  Em¬ 
peror  is,  however,  in  complete  vassalage  to 
the  traditional  usages  of  the  state.  No¬ 
where  does  one  find  the  idea  of  toryism  so 
completely  developed  as  in  the  system  of  the 
Chinese  government.  An  unchangeable  con¬ 
servatism,  a  slavish  copying  of  ancestral 
practices,  a  fixed  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
the  ruler  to  do  as  be  will  with  bis  own,  a 
complete  slavery  on  the  part  both  of  the 
monarch  and  of  his  people  to  court  eti¬ 
quette  and  to  the  traditional  conventionalisms 
received  from  a  barbarous  age,  the  monarch’s 
reigning  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  national 
religious  system,  as  heaven’s  incarnation  and 
the  people’s  pattern  ;  these  are  the  distinctive 
elements  in  the  Chinese  imperialism,  and, 
with  but  slight  modification,  in  all  toryism 
whatsoever  ;  for  toryism  is  the  same  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  whether  it  have  place  in  the  believers 
in  Dalai  Lama  or  in  the  bucolic  English 
squire.  In  such,  and  in  all  among  whom  it 
obtains,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
concentration  of  the  grossest  selfishness  which 
can  disgrace  humanity.  In  the  highest  state 
of  humanity  toryism  will  not  be  possible.  It 
can  live  only  where  the  masses  of  the  people 
calmly  tolerate  the  selfishness  and  cupidity 
of  the  few.  Its  fitting  soil  is  in  the  degraded 
East,  in  Pekin  and  in  Ava,  rather  than  in 
London  or  Washington. 

The  late  Emperor  of  China,  Taou-Kwang, 
was  the  son  of  Keakin^,  a  frivolous  and  dis¬ 
sipated  ruler.  During  his  youth,  Taou-Kwang 
bore  the  name  of  Meening  ;  and  that  period 
of  his  life  was  passed  by  the  young  prince  in 
martial  exercise,  and  in  self- preparation  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Economical 
in  his  habits,  and  disgusted  at  the  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  abounded 
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in  his  father’s  court,  he  lived  in  comparative 
seclusion.  His  father,  dreading  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  not  unfrequent  practice  of  the  East, 
he  might  suffer  assassination  from  his  chil¬ 
dren  or  other  kinsmen,  murdered  many  of 
them ;  and  his  whole  reign  was  that  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  tyrant,  always  sanguinary  when  he  was 
not  intoxicated — demoniacal  in  his  sobriety, 
and  beastly  in  his  drunkenness.  Keaking’s 
wrath  vented  itself  in  peculiar  ferocity  on 
those  of  his  subjects  who  embraced  the  creed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  greatly 
feared  these  converts  from  the  national  or¬ 
thodoxy  ;  and,  like  many  western  despots,  he 
determined  that  his  subjects  should  be  of 
one  mind  in  matters  of  religion.  It  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  convince  the  heretics  of 
their  grievous  fault.  Persuasion,  moreover, 
is  a  tedious  proof,  involving  argumentative 
processes  in  which  the  imperial  mind  might 
achieve,  it  were  possible,  but  little  ;  and  to 
save  himself  from  any  derogatory  exertion, 
he  commanded  the  executioners  to  do  their 
bloody  work  throughout  the  empire.  It  is 
probable  that  Meening  would  never  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  favor  of  his  father,  but  for  an  in-  ■ 
surrection  of  the  Pe-llen-keaon,  or  ‘  sect  of 
the  water-lily.’  Seventy  of  these  rebels  at¬ 
tacked  the  palace  with  the  intention  of  des¬ 
troying  the  dissolute  and  bloody  ruler  ;  but 
they  were  repelled  by  the  valor,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  young  prince,  who,  in  return, 
was  nominated  by  his  father  heir  to  the 
throne.  We  will  quote  the  imperial  edict 
under  which  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
his  father,  which  is  very  much  after  the  style 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  : 

‘  The  great  emperor,  who  received  Uie  empire 
from  revolving  nature  and  Heaven,  was  three 
years  instruct^  by  his  father.  A  g^  adminis¬ 
tration  consists  in  venerating  Heaven,  imitating 
the  ancestors,  diligence  in  government,  and  love 
to  the  people.  In  the  beginning  of  my  govern¬ 
ment,  the  robbers  of  three  provinces  were  still  in 
full  array  ;  but  after  four  years  the  world  was  at 
rest.  I  was  always  an  enemy  to  strange  opinions. 
I  have  suppressed  the  same,  and  inculcated  true 
principles  as  the  best  means  to  support  human 
society.  All  the  evils  that  fell  upon  my  subjects 
I  instantly  removed,  and  I  remitt^  all  arrears  on 
my  sixtieth  birth-day.  When  1  was  recently 
going  out  hunting,  1  found  some  difficulty  in  as¬ 
cending  a  mountain  ;  the  phlegm  of  my  chest  rose 
to  my  throat  In  my  days  of  health,  however,  I 
had  appointed  a  worthy  successor,  and  inscribe 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  preserved  in  a  chest. 
This  prince  had  killed  two  robbers  when  they  at¬ 
tacked  my  palace ;  the  remainder  were  thereby 
terrified,  ana  I  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  Wise. 
The  present  sickness  is  likely  to  end  my  life,  and 
I,  therefore,  confer  the  empire  of  the  world  upon 
this  my  son,  on  account  of  his  great  virtues.  Do 


thou,  my  son,  have  intercourse  with  virtuous  per¬ 
sons  ;  foster  thou  the  black-haired  nation,  and 
follow  up  my  measures.’ — pp.  40,  41. 

Meening  ascended  the  throne  in  his  thir¬ 
ty-eighth  year.  He  had  none  of  those  per¬ 
sonal  advantages  which  are  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  possessed  by  imperial  and  regal 
personages.  His  figure  was  lank  and  stunt¬ 
ed  ;  his  face  was  haggard,  and  of  a  moum- 
fully-thoughtful  aspect.  Altogether,  it  was 
that  rather  of  a  boor  than  of  a  prince.  It  is 
usual  in  China  that  the  monarch,  on  assum¬ 
ing  the  government,  should  no  longer  be 
known  by  the  name  which  he  bore  when 
only  a  subject ;  and  in  the  observance  of  this 
custom,  ^eening,  on  ascending  “  Heaven’s 
Throne,”  took  the  name  of  Taou-Kwang,  or 
"  the  light  of  reason.”  The  new  emperor, 
receiving  with  reverence  the  charge  of  Hea¬ 
ven’s  great  concerns,  bade  his  people  prepare 
for  his  coronation.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
our  numerous  readers  to  withhold  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  grand  proceeding,  as  it  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff. 

“  As  the  dfiy  for  celebrating  the  ceremony  of 
Tauu-Kwang’a  ascending  the  throne  approached, 
great  were  the  preparations  made,  and  the  Board 
of  Rights  published  a  whole  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  all  the 
minutes,  which  have  attraction  only  for  a  Chinese. 

To  a  foreigner  the  pageantry  would  be  well  worth 
seeing,  because  all  the  splendors  that  Asia  can 
affortf  are  displayed  to  most  advantage  by  Chi-  ^ 
nese  skill.  There  were  elephants,  horses, 
chariots,  guards,  and  servants,  ministers  and 
courtiers  without  number,  and  the  whole  imperial 
pageant  present  at  Pekin  to  do  homage  to  their 
chief.  It  was  indeed  a  crowded  assembly,  as  gay 
as  silks,  satin,  and  embroidery  could  make  the 
mandarins,  llie  important  act  itself  is  prescribed 
in  the  following  manner ; — “  The  Presiaent  of  the 
Board  of  Rights  shall  step  forward,  kneel  down, 
and  beseech  his  majesty  to  ascend  tbe  imperial 
throne.  The  emperor  shall  then  rise  from  his 
seat,  and  the  procession  movingon  in  tbe  same  or¬ 
der  as  above  described,  to  the  imperial  palace  of 
peace,  his  majesty  shall  ascend  the  seat  of  gems, 
and  sit  down  in  the  imperial  throne,  with  his  face 
towards  the  south.  At  Woogah  the  bells  shall 
then  be  rung,  and  the  drums  beaten.”  The  pro¬ 
clamation  is  ailerwards  read,  the  seal  delivered 
over ;  there  is  no  end  of  kneeling  and  knocking 
the  head,  burning  incense,  and  going  through  di¬ 
vers  rites,  until  the  P^P^r  prepared  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  if  read  in  a  loud  voice .  When  on 

the  throne,  Taou-Kwang  said—"  In  consequence 
of  all  tbe  kings,  nobles,  great  statesmen,  the  civi¬ 
lians,  and  military  officers  having  said  with  one 
voice  :  Heaven’s  throne  must  not  long  be  unoccu¬ 
pied,  it  is  incumbent  that,  by  the  cousent  of  tbe  ] 
imperial  manes  of  the  gods  of  the  land,  a  sove-  j 

reign  do  early  assume  the  sway ;  I  have  yielded  ; 

to  the  general  voice,  and  interrupting  for  a  short  1 
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time  my  keen  Borrow,  I  announce  this  circum* 
•tance  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  my  imperial 
ancestoni,  and  ait  down  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Let  the  next  year  be  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
Taon-Kwang.’’  ’ — Ib.  48-50. 

What  a  striking  caricature  is  here  upon 
the  regal  pomposities  of  the  West!  How 
much  this  pageant  resembles  the  magnificent 
pomp  of  European  coronations,  the  court- 
muromerj,  the  sycophant  adulation,  the  al¬ 
most  divine  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch  I  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  the 
same  creature  in  all  climates.  Under  all 
phases  of  development,  the  results  of  diverse 
national  institutions  and  educational  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  darker  parts  of  his  nature  always 
come  prominently  to  view,  only  these  are 
perhaps  of  a  deeper  shade  in  the  Asiatic 
than  -in  the  European.  The  principles  which 
are  impulsive  to  evil  deeds  have  an  inhe¬ 
rence  in  all  men.  Civilization,  and  indirect¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  Christianity,  have  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  modified  these  in  the  western  world,  but 
in  the  East,  from  the  seraglio  to  the  market¬ 
place,  they  are  in  full  and  terrible  potency. 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Taou-Kwang  res¬ 
tricted  himself  to  one  wife,  upon  whom  he 
conferred  the  title  of  empress;  and  shocked 
at  the  licentiousness  and  debauchery  which 
had  prevailed  among  the  courtiers  in  the 
days  of  his  father,  who  was  accustomed  to 
keep  his  unruly  satellites  in  order  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  whip,  he  determined  to 
purify  the  court,  by  abolishing  the  harem, 
that  source  of  constant  evil  to  the  oriental 
world.  He  endeavored,  by  politic  cunning, 
to  govern  entirely  as  an  autocrat,  which 
even  in  China  seems  to  be  less  possible  than 
in  France;  but  he  could  not  break  through 
the  ancient  customs  of  his  government,  and 
there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  choose 
advisers.  Considerable  popularity  attended 
the  accession  of  the  new  emperor,  whose 
characteristic  frugality,  with  the  change  of 
his  rank,  grew  into  hard  and  cruel  avarice. 
His  love  of  money  was  boundless,  and  that 
love  increased  with  every  additional  year  of 
bis  rule;  so  that  it  became  at  length  the 
great  business  of  his  existence  to  amass  sil¬ 
ver,  and  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to  feast 
his  eyes  with  the  glittering  heaps.  Many  of 
his  subjects,  who  knew  his  ruling  passion, 
either  to  avoid  his  helping  himself  to  their 
resources,  or  to  obtain  favor  and  promotion 
at  his  hands,  sent  him  large  masses  of  silver 
ore ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  emperor 
accumulated  so  much  sycee  silver,  that  the 
currency  was  greatly  injured,  and  incalcula¬ 
ble  misery  was  brought  upon  the  people  by 
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bis  avarice.  His  successor,  the  present  em¬ 
peror,  according  to  the  almost  invariable  lav 
in  such  cases,  will  soon  send  all  the  hoarded 
wealth  into  circulation. 

Taou-Kwang’s  father  bad  objected,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  to  any  religious 
innovations.  Perfect  religious  freedom  is 
impossible  under  any  form  of  political  des¬ 
potism  ;  and  Keaking,  in  repressing  all  ten¬ 
dencies  towards  dissent  from  the  national  or¬ 
thodoxy,  only  acted  after  the  manner  of  the 
order  to  which  he  belonged.  Tyrants  will 
always  tyrannize,  and  they  who  are  political¬ 
ly  autocratic  are  not  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  absolutism  in  religion.  He  waged 
fierce  war  with  all  his  subjects  who  differed 
from  the  “  orthodox  standard.”  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  he  received  that  con¬ 
viction,  which  sooner  or  later  impresses  itself 
upon  all  tyrannical  hierarchs,  that  the  more 
he  persecuted,  the  more  obstinately  the  peo¬ 
ple  adhered  to  their  new  ideas.  Taou-Kwang 
had  long  seen  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  enforce  a  uniform  system  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  and  practice  upon  a  nation  ;  and  when 
.  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  resolved  not  to 
lake  notice  of  any  new  sects  which  might 
arise,  nor  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  who 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  empire. 
The  Chinese  are  generally  much  attached  to 
what  with  them  is  “  the  orthodox  system” 
of  religion,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  their  fathers.  New  religious  ideas  do 
not  find  favor  with  them,  although  their  po¬ 
litical  sects  are  numerous,  and  have  resisted 
all  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  put 
them  down.  To  these  political  sectarians  the 
Chinese  emperor  showed  no  mercy. 

The  first  four  years  of  Taou-Kwang’s 
reign  were  passed  in  much  tranquillity. 
There  were  no  rebels  on  the  land  and  no  pi¬ 
rates  on  the  sea — circumstances  which,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  have  been  very  rare  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  experience.  But  speedily  after  that 
period,  the  turbulence  of  the  people  mani¬ 
fested  itself ;  and  foreign  wars  and  intestine 
dissensions  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  These  rebellions  repeatedly  oc¬ 
curred.  Indeed,  the  wicked  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  universal  corruption  of  persons 
in  office,  the  heartless  and  unceasing  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  mandarins,  inflamed  the  masses 
of  the  people  almost  to  madness.  Unity  of 
language  alone  gives  coherence  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  empire.  Between  the  governed  and 
their  rulers  there  can  be  no  sympathy  ;  and 
in  no  other  country,  it  is  probable,  is  there 
so  much  strife  and  rebellion  as  in  China. 
Whole  districts  will  suddenly  break  out  into 
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frenzied  riotousness,  and  eren  at  the  present 
hour  a  eery  Urge  section  of  the  empire  is  in 
rebellion  against  the  imperial  government. 
The  people  are  refractory  simply  because 
their  rulers  are  oppressive.  Hunger  and 
demagogues  are  always  at  hand  to  fan  the 
fire  of  edition.  Secret  societies  enlarge  the 
circle  of  rebellion,  and,  over  many  leagues 
of  country,  labor  rises  against  property. 
Towns  and  villages  are  given  to  the  flame. 
The  mandarins  are  not  seldom  roasted  alive. 
The  government  finds  its  mercenary  soldiers 
utterly  unavailing  to  quench  the  flame  of  re¬ 
volt.  Enormous  brills  are  a  never-failing 
remedy ;  and  when  the  weak  and  cowardly 
government  has  put  down  the  revolt,  the 
cruelties  it  perpetrates  on  its  prisoners  nre  so 
dreadful  and  so  peculiar,  that  we  believe 
they  are  unequalled  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world. 

In  1834,  the  emperor  was  greatly  dis¬ 
quieted  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Napier  as  the 
chief  superintendent  of  trade  at  Macao.  The 
British  representative,  after  some  delay,  went 
up  to  Canton,  and  the  Chinese  government 
was  alarmed  by  the  “  barbarian  eye  placing 
himself  in  the  flowery  land.”  Taou-Kwang 
was  greatly  averse  to  have  any  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  western  world.  Aware  of 
the  inefiiciency  of  his  army,  and  the  utter  use¬ 
lessness  of  his  fleet,  he  had  no  wish  that  these 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  Euro¬ 
pean  forces.  His  navy  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition ;  and  his  favorite  idea  with  regard 
to  it  was,  that  the  ships  should  be  “sta¬ 
tioned  like  chessmen”  in  the  inner  seas, 
when,  if  it  were  reported  that  his  admirals 
had  allowed  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels  to 
escape,  he  upbraided  and  disgraced  the 
commanders.  They,  in  their  own  defence, 
asserted  that  “  the  foreign  ships  sailed  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  shuttlecock,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  intercept  them.” 

In  1840,  Taou-Kwang,  and,  indeed,  his 
whole  empire,  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
menaces  of  the  British,  who  were  prohibited 
by  imperial  edict  from  trading  with  the  na¬ 
tives  in  opium.  The  emperor,  in  his  emer¬ 
gency,  called  to  his  councils  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lin.  Possessed  of  much  energy  and 
of  consummate  tact,  Lin  knew  that  it  was 
utterly  vain  to  trifle  with  the  outside  barba¬ 
rians.  The  whole  coast  was  rapidly  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  The  choicest  Chi¬ 
nese  warriors  were  marched  towards  the  sea¬ 
board  for  the  utter  extermination  of  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  barbarian  eye.  The  generals 
who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Taou-Kwang’s 
reign,  had  gained  successes,  although  rather 


by  bribery  and  treachery  than  by  the  display 
of  military  skill,  were  deputed  to  destroy  the 
hateful  English.  But  in  vain.  The  sons  of 
the  flowery  land  were  powerless  before  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  skill  and  valor.  Chusan  was 
taken,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  court,  the  British  fleet  appeared  oflf  the 
month  of  the  Pei- ho.  The  emperor  then  se¬ 
lected  Keshen,  his  most  astute  diplomatist, 
to  induce  the  fleet  to  withdraw  to  the  east¬ 
ern  waters.  He  was  successful ;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fleet  was  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  triumph  to  the  empire,  and 
throughout  the  whole  land  the  cry  resound¬ 
ed,  “  Destruction  to  the  barbarians !”  Ke¬ 
shen  and  Elepoo,  the  wisest  of  the  imperial 
counsellors,  were  degraded,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  was  given  to  Yukeen, 
who  made  immense  preparations  to  repel  the 
English.  He  announced  to  his  soldiery,  that 
he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  meet  the 
outside  barbarians  in  battle. 

“  The  preparations  for  receiving  the  barbarians 
had  been  immense  ;  but  the  vigorous  measures  of 
Lord  Gough,  Sir  VVilliam  Parker,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  defeated  all  the  plans.  Am^  fell; 
Chusan  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  Y ukeen  finally  had  his  heart’s  desire — an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  barbarians.  He  wished  them 
to  come  close  to  the  muzzle  of  his  guns ;  but  be¬ 
fore  this  gratification  had  been  afforded  him,  the 
fortifications  were  demolished  by  cannon  and 
bombs,  and  his  forces  defeated ;  he  himself  being 
the  first  to  flee  to  save  his  life.  On  his  retreat  he 
repented  of  his  precipitancy,  and  attempted  to 
drown  himself  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow¬ 
ardice;  he  was,  however,  drawn  out  of  tho  water 
by  a  poor  fisherman  ;  but  he  afterwards  swallowed 
some  gold-leaf,  and  thus  committed  suicide.” — 
pp.  176,  177. 

Other  generals  were  defeated  ;  the  wretch¬ 
ed  soldiers  were  led  only  to  slaughter;  the 
English  steam-ships  spread  havoc  and  ruin  on 
the  coast ;  and  the  emperor  began  to  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  his  capital.  Had  the  attack¬ 
ing  force  been  larger,  and  had  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  been  furnished  with  small  iron 
steam-vessels  of  light  draught,  and  suitable 
for  river  navigation,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Pekin  might  have  been  approached, 
and  the  haughty  monarch  compelled  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  pence  and  indemnification  in  his 
own  capital.  That  is  an  event  which  will  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  British 
occupation  of  the  Chinese  sea- board — espe¬ 
cially  since  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  and 
rivals  have  had  an  eye  to  Japan — is  simply 
a  matter  of  time. 

Towards  the  close  of  1841,  Taou-Kwang 
became  convinced  that  he  was  not  equal  to 
a  contest  with  the  outside  barbarians.  Some 
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membttrs  of  his  coart,  who  had  gleaned  a 
little  intelligence  as  to  the  locality  and  re¬ 
sources  of  Great  Britain  from  Chinese  sail¬ 
ors,  colonists,  and  others,  suggested  that  the 
war  should  be  carried  from  China  into 
Great  Britain.  The  plan  of  operations  sug¬ 
gested  was  this : — To  build  a  fleet  thrice  as 
strong  and  as  numerous  as  the  English  fleet, 
and  to  station  these  huge  vessels  off  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Angeer  to  intercept  and  destroy 
m  detail  the  British  ships,  and  also  to  march 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
through  Siberia  and  Russia  upon  London ! 
The  unfortunate  emperor  admired  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  idea,  but  doubted  its  practical 
application.  Hou-Cbun,  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  at  Pekin — the  Marshal  Ney  of 
China — came  forward  to  the  relief  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  in  his  difficulties,  with  the  happy  sugges¬ 
tion  of  building  a  steamer  which  could  carry 
six  thousand  men,  half  divers,  and  half  gun¬ 
ners.  With  this  enormous  ship  he  professed 
himself  ready  to  fight  the  whole  English  fleet. 
The  gunners  were  to  fire  their  terrible  broad¬ 
sides,  and  the  divers  were  to  bore  holes  in  the 
men  of  war,  and  thus  the  fortune  of  the 
flowery  land  was  to  be  restored.  Many 
steam-vessels  had  been  attempted,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  English  ships  ;  but,  although  the 
vessels  in  every  particular  seemed  to  resemble 
those  of  the  British,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  move  the  paddle-wheels.  At  length  the 
British  fleet  rode  triumphantly  in  the 
Yangtse-Kiang,  and  Taou-Kwang,  convinced 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  barbarian  eye, 
gave  carle  blanche  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty.  The  particulars  of  that  treaty  are  well 
known  to  our  readers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  them  here.  It  not  merely 
brought  peace  to  the  discomfited  and  terrified 
Chinese,  but  it  also  secured  religious  tolera 
tion  for  all  foreigners  residing  in  the  empire. 
A  Roman  Catholic  dignitary,  desirous  of  be¬ 
nefiting  his  own  sect  only,  interpreted  this 
permission  as  extending  solely  to  those  foreign 
religionists  who  told  their  beads,  and  adored 
the  cross ;  but  the  interference  of  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger  removed  the  proposed  restriction,  and 
secured  religious  freedom  for  all  the  outside 
barbarians.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
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so  disastrous  to  the  Chinese  interests,  and  so 
humiliating  to  the  imperial  divinity,  Taou- 
Kwang  retired  from  the  affairs  of  state  almost 
into  private  life.  A  haggard  and  worn  old 
man,  he  clung  to  life  with  remarkable  tenacity. 
The  wretched  heathenism  in  which  he  believ¬ 
ed  could  cast  no  cheering  ray  upon  the 
murky  future,  and  fearful  of  death,  he  hoped 
he  might  live  as  long  as  his  forefathers,  to 
rule  his  vast  empire.  Thus,  the  more  bis 
years  increased — although  he  bad  almost  en¬ 
tirely  withdrawn  from  affairs  of  state — the 
more  active  he  appeared  in  public,  the  more 
gorgeous  was  his  style  of  dress  and  equip- 
page,  and  the  more  readily  he  manifested  to 
the  public  that  he  had  a  vigor  beyond  bis 
years.  But  his  days  were  numbered.  On 
February  11th,  1850,  an  edict  “in  the  ver¬ 
milion  pencil”  appeared, — “Let  Yih-Choo, 
the  imperial  fourth  son,  be  set  forth  as  heir- 
apparent.”  This  was  his  last  public  act,  and 
he  speedily  “  went  on  his  long  journey.” 

Altogether,  we  have  been  much  pleased 
with  this  little  volume,  which  is  interesting, 
not  merely  as  it  gives  some  satisfactory  know¬ 
ledge  of  Chinese  society,  but  because  it  is  a 
living  voice,  addressing  us  from  among  the 
teeming  millions  of  China.  What  the  new 
emperor’s  reign  will  be,  we  cannot  discern  ; 
but  it  is  very  clear  that  a  great  change  is  at 
hand  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Evi¬ 
dently,  the  democraUc  influence  in  the  empire 
is  gaining  ground — the  divine  attributes  of 
the  emperor  are  becoming  daily  more  absurd 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  Christianity,  too — • 
that  mighty  leaven  which,  sooner  or  later, 
dissolves  unholy  powers — is  beginning  to  exert 
a  great  influence  on  the  people.  Political 
changes  will,  without  doubt,  accelerate  the 
advent  of  religious  enlightenment  upon  the 
heathenish  masses  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  labors 
of  our  missionaries  in  that  benighted  land  will 
have  a  happy  issue.  The  present  volume 
cannot  be  perused  without  profit,  and,  as  it 
will  convey  much  satisfactory  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
China,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 
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It  is  fortunate  that,  at  a  time  when  cheap 
postage  has  enabled  too  many  people  to  write 
badly  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  effusions  of 
returned  tourists  should  be  less  in  vogue  than 
formerly.  All  the  information  that  aspires 
not  above  the  useful,  with  much  more  be¬ 
side,  is  now  admirably  arranged  and  con¬ 
densed  in  the  Handbooks;  and  whoever  would 
snatch  a  grace  beyond  them  must  bring  no 
common  abilities  as  well  as  opportunities  to 
the  task.  In  short,  nothing  but  a  new  country 
can  now  carry  down  a  poor  book.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that, 
however  old  the  theme,  a  new  mind  will 
freshen  it — however  over- described  the  region, 
one  good  description  more  is  always  welcome. 
This,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  work 
before  us  offers.  A  grand-daughter  of  Beck- 
ford’s,  while  travelling  in  his  steps,  had  a 
claim  of  no  common  kind  to  be  heard,  and 
she  has  fnlly  justihed  her  claim.  We  will 
not  say  that  she  is  deficient  either  in  the 
knowledge  or  poetic  feeling  of  her  grandsire, 
though  ^e  makes  a  display  of  neither ;  but 
her  merits  rather  consist  in  turning  to  unusual 
account  that  weakness  in  which  lies  a  lady- 
tourist’s  strength,  namely,  the  absence  of  that 
medium  of  acquired  lore  which,  in  the  best 
hands,  will  as  often  intercept  as  enhance  the 
prospect  Descriptions  of  Italy  by  time- 
honored  names — scholar,  poet,  and  painter 
— rank  among  the  highest  works  in  the 
English  language,  and  be  or  she  must  be  bold 
who  would  compete  with  them  on  their  own 
ground ;  yet  we  may  unreservedly  own  that 
some  of  them  present  as  little  of  real  Italy  as 
Dr.  Johnson  does  of  real  Scotland.  In  this 
elegant  volume  the  slight  element  of  personal 
association,  if  not  worth  much,  is  soon  swept 
away,  and  nothing  remains  between  our  mind’s 
or  memory’s  eye  and  a  most  unusually  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  Italy  itself. 

There  are  as  many  creeds  in  scenery  as  in 
religion,  and  as  exclusive  too.  The  thorough, 
out-and-out  Highland- worshiper,  for  instance. 
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is  seldom  converted  to  any  other  form  of 
natural  beauty  ;  but,  though  our  authoress’s 
life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  cast  among 
Scottish  scenes,  she  is  truly  catholic  in  her 
love  of  nature,  and  depicts  every  gradation, 
from  the  rugged  to  the  soft,  with  a  kind  of 
joyful  precision  we  have  seldom  found  sur¬ 
passed.  A  lively  sketchy  chapter  of  Intro¬ 
duction  prepares  the  reader  for  that  stamp 
of  traveller  least  likely  to  feel  fatigue  herself 
or  to  impart  it  to  others.  She  hoists  the 
banner  of  real  enthusiasm  at  once — begins 
with  a  thrill  of  delight  at  *  the  Rhine !  the 
Rhine !’  and  takes  us  on  in  rapid  stages  of  ec¬ 
stasy  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  along  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  over  the  Simplon  Pass, 
till  she  culminates  in  an  appropnate  trans¬ 
port  at  the  sudden  transition  to  the  southern 
beauties  of  the  Val  d’Ossola. 

The  entrance  into  Genoa  is  the  occasion  of 
another  burst,  and  also  the  scene  of  an  ad¬ 
venture. 

“  The  approach  to  Genoa  greatly  delighted  me. 
Villas  and  gardens  full  of  orange-trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  on  either  side  of  the  road,  with  trellised 
vines  supported  upon  ranges  of  stone  pillars. 
These  are  often  placed  tier  above  tier,  and  their 
rich  ornaments  contrast  beautifully  with  the  cnggj 
rock  from  which  they  seem  to  spring.  Altogether 
there  is  something  peculiar  ana  appropriate  in  this 
approach,  preparing  one,  so  to  speak,  for  the  mag¬ 
nificent  scene  which  greets  the  traveller,  when, 
on  turning  one  of  the  abrupt  declivities  which  jut 
upon  the  road,  Genoa  la  Suprrba  bursts  upon  the 
view !  It  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
at  the  foot  of  mountains  of  various  heights,  some 
of  the  lower  eminences  being  crowned  with  forts 
and  ramparts,  and  their  sides  gay  with  palaces 
and  terraced  gardens.  At  each  end  of  the  cres¬ 
cent-shaped  city  are  two  noble  piers,  with  light¬ 
houses  terminating  both.  One  is  particularly 
fine,  rising  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet 
from  the  solid  rock.  Splendid  houses  line  the 
principal  streets,  which,  though  narrow,  convey 
no  idM  of  gloom,  while  the  shLie  they  afford  from 
the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  is  most  grateful.  I 
was  delighted  with  Genoa,  even  by  ^  time  we 
reached  the  Atteryo  d'lialia,  a  very  good  hotel, 
with  a  most  attentive  and  obliging  landlord.  Our 
rooms  were  quite  charming,  but  at  such  a  height ! 
Nos.  65  and  66 !  However,  the  heat  was  so  in- 
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tense,  we  were  glad  to  have  large  airy  apartments, 
even  at  the  expense  of  climbing  up  to  them.  We 
arranged  to  go  out  and  see  the  church  of  L’An- 
numiala,  and  return  to  tea  before  going  up  to  our 
nest  again.  Well  may  people  talk  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  magnificence  of  this  church.  It  is  one 
mass  of  gold  and  blue  and  gorgeous  marble  of 
every  color.  Bright  pictures  set  in  golden 
panels  look  down  from  the  roof,  and  lapis  lazuli 
is  the  ground  wherever  they  are  not.  In  the 
dome,  which  is  lighted  by  windows  all  round,  are 
paintings  which,  at  that  distance  at  least,  are  per¬ 
fectly  teautiful.  The  windows  are  set  in  massive 
gold  frames,  and  the  effect  of  crimson  silk  cur¬ 
tains,  on  which  the  setting  sun  was  shining,  was 
nothing  less  than  glorious.  .  .  .  We  looked  in  | 
vain  for  a  painting  I  had  heard  was  in  this  church, 
and  which  I  wished  to  see.  Observing  a  priest 
walking  in  one  of  the  aisles,  I  ventured  to  accost 
him,  asking  him  if  he  could  tell  me  where  was  the 
Ctna.  He  replied  that  he  was  himself  a  stranger, 
but,  pointing  to  a  door  not  far  from  where  we 
Bto^,  he  told  me  I  should  there  find  the  sacristan. 
W e  followed  his  directions,  and,  passing  down  a 
long  dark  passage,  unhesitatingly  opened  a 
door  which  seemed  to  terminate  it.  Not  finding 
this  the  case,  and  seeing  no  one,  we  still  ad¬ 
vanced  until  we  came  to  a  large  stone  hall ;  this 
was  empty,  and  we  were  just  about  to  turn  back 
when,  through  a  partially  opened  door,  I  perceived 
a  monk  sitting  at  a  table  writing.  Concluding 
him  to  be  the  sacristan,  I  advanced  towards  him ; 
at  the  sound  of  footsteps  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
instantly  starting  up,  uttered  a  most  vehement 
exclamation  of  horror.  His  sudden  motion  com¬ 
pletely  startled  me,  and  I  stood  where  I  was,  in 
vain  attempting  to  make  known  our  request.  His 
gesticulation  ^came  so  violent,  and  his  screams 
— for  indeed  I  cannot  call  them  words — so  wholly 
unintelligible,  we  could  only  gaze  at  his  frantic 
excitement  with  surprise.  At  length  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  ‘  la  Signora,’  tlirew  some  degree  of  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  mv  immediate  retreat  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  soothing  effect  than  all  my  efforts  at 
explanation.  In  fact,  I  had  unc.onsciou8ly  entered 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  monastery  belonging 
to  the  church  ;  and  his  horror  at  seeing  a  woman 
where  probably  none  had  ever  appeared  before, 
bad  taken  from  him  all  presence  of  mind.  His 
distress,  however,  was  so  real,  that  I  could  only 
most  humbly  express  my  regret,  informing  him 
that  a  priest  had  directed  us  to  seek  the  sacristan 
by  the  door  at  which  we  had  entered.  He  seemed 
pacified  when  he  learned  these  particulars,  and 
yet  more  so  when  he  saw  us  tairly  into  the 
church.  When  all  was  over  we  enjoyed  a  hearty 
laugh.” — p.  58. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  place  is  sa¬ 
cred  from  the  innocent  audacity  of  an  explor¬ 
ing  Englishwoman!  Let  them  laugh  who 
can ;  we  are  inclined  to  take  part  with  the 
poor  monk  thus  recklessly  tricked  into  trans¬ 
gression  and  out  of  peace.  Nor  is  this  by 
any  means  a  singular  example.  We  know 
another  most  charming  Englishwoman  driven 


out  of  a  garden  whei'e,  of  course,  she  had  no 
business,  with  this  emphatic  repudiation  of 
her  society — qui  non  ci  royliono  donne — stur- 
bano  la  nostra  tranquillit'a  !  But  it  is  of  little 
use  shutting  the  convent  door  after  the  lady 
has  been  in.  Doubtless,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  repudiation  came  too  late  for  the 
tranquillit'a.  We  resume  where  we  broke 
off. 

“  As  we  were  leaving  the  church,  however,  we 
saw  a  party  of  strangers,  accompanied  by  a  man 
who  proved  to  be  the  sacristan.  He  took  us  to  a 
small  dark  corner  behind  one  of  the  aisles,  and 
pointed  out  the  painting  we  had  sought.  I  was 
exceedingly  disappoints,  having  heard  this  l4ist 
Supper  by  Procaccini  was  much  celebrated.  I 
am  afraid  I  may  sometimes  seem  almost  presump¬ 
tuous  in  thus  venturing  to  form  my  own  opinion 
of  these  famous  works  of  the  old  masters  — [We 
were  not  aware  that  this  Cena  was  a  famous 
work,  or  Procaccini  an  old  master,  whom  it  was 
any  heresy  not  to  admire ;] — “  but,  in  the  first 
place,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  impression  they 
make  on  my  own  mind,  and,  moreover,  I  never  can 
admire  anything  because  lam  bid.  I  once  over¬ 
heard  a  party  discussing  various  paintings.  They 
evidently  wished  to  do  their  duty  scrupulously ; 
but  one  of  them  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  degree  of  admiration  to  be  bestowed  on  a  very 
dark,  fearful-looking  picture — one  an  artist  might 
appreciate,  but  which  none  else  could  possibly  re¬ 
gard  with  pleasure.  The  very  doubt  seemed  to 
astonish  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  one  exclaimed, 
’Oh  !  how  can  you  7  Murray  says  so.’  Many  a 
time  since  has  the  expression  recurred  to  me, 

‘  Murray  says  so;’  and  therefore  perforce  it  must 
be  ‘  beautiful !  exquisite  !’  &c.  But  to  return. 
We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  a  really  comfortable  meal  after  the 
wretched  fare  of  the  last  few  days.  The  heat, 
even  during  the  night,  was  overpowering,  and, 
combined  with  the  torments  of  litirifr  animals, 
effectually  put  sleep  to  flight.  I  rose  and  looked 
out  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
upon  a  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle.  The 
lights  sparkling  like  gems  all  round  the  bay  ;  the 
rich  glow  of  the  ruby  beacon-light  upon  the  Molo 
Vecchio,  like  a  star  watching  over  the  slumbering 
city — the  phantom-like  vessels  dimly  revealed 
in  the  darkness,  with  here  and  there  a  twinkling 
light  on  the  waters  ;  the  marble  whiteness  of  the 
houses  near,  and  the  utter  stillness  around ; 
nothing  to  be  heard  save  the  breaking  of  the  swell 
against  the  rocks.” — p.  59. 

We  have  purposely  left  those  two  ominous 
words  in  italics  standing.  A  few  pages  fur¬ 
ther  on  we  are  indulged  with  an  amplification 
of  the  same  theme.  The  lady  describes  a  night 
of  horrors  rather  minutely — succeeded  of 
course  by  a  burst  of  injured  innocence  from 
the  landlord  next  morning : — '  Madame  was 
the  first  person  who  bad  ever  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  in  his  house.'  The  subject  is  not 
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altractive,  but  it  is  curious.  These  protesters 
of  injured  innocence  are  like  the  Devil-wor¬ 
shippers.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  conceal 
the  existence  of  their  idol  (would  that  they 
could!);  but  they  deny  it  as  religiously. 
DiflTerences  of  climate,  country,  and  race 
vanish  before  the  mysterious  bond  which 
unites  all  landlords  and  landladies  in  one  un¬ 
failing  falsehood — they  are  one  people,  speak¬ 
ing  one  language  all  over  the  world.  No 
matter  where  the  traveller  may  be  assailed — 
in  Naples,  Archangel,  Madrid,  or  London — 
on  couch,  divan,  French  bed,  or  four-poster 
— the  same  wonderfully  concerted  answer 
meets  your  ear  the  next  morning  ; — host  or 
hostess  are  ready  to  pledge  their  souls  that 
you  are  the  6rst  person  ever  so  disturbed 
under  their  roof.  You  protest  that  you  never 
closed  your  eyes — they  are  perfectly  un¬ 
moved  :  you  show  the  burning  fires  which 
the  enemy  have  kindled  in  their  passage — ; 
fires,  alas !  which  no  ingenuity  can  quench 
until  they  expire  of  themselves — your  friends 
sugg^s^  gnats  or  ants ; — finally,  you  display 
a  trophy  of  fallen  foes — but  the  defence  is 
ready — you  brought  them  with  you!  The 
stronger  your  evidence,  the  bolder  their  de¬ 
nial.  Never  was  there  a  community  whose 
unity  was  so  complete,  or  whose  idol  so  abo¬ 
minable  !  You  may  possibly  hope  to  reclaim 
a  cannibal,  convince  a  Brahmin,  or  convert 
the  Pope  ;  but  you  need  never  dream  of  in¬ 
ducing  one  of  these  detected  householders  to 
own  the  truth. 

The  departure  from  Genoa  is  another  beau¬ 
tiful  moving  panorama,  set  to  music  too. 

“  On  leaving  Genoa  we  entered  upon  tlie  love¬ 
liest  drive,  I  believe  I  may  say,  in  the  world !  the 
Riviera  di  Levante.  The  road  begins  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  ascend  after  passing  the  environs  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  first  summit  of  the  overhang¬ 
ing  mountains,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
Genoa  with  its  harbor  and  ships,  its  towers,  domes, 
and  spires,  with  thousands  of  white  liouses  dotting 
the  sides  of  the  hills  which  surround  it.  We 
stopped  here  and  looked  back  on  the  proud  city 
below,  and  out  upon  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
impressing  that  panorama  on  our  memory  as  per¬ 
haps  lovelier  than  we  had  ever  seen  or  were  likely 
to  see  again  !  and  yet,  as  we  proceeded,  new 
scenes  of  beauty  opened  upon  us,  such  as  do  in¬ 
deed  baffle  description,  though  one  cannot  lielp  at 
least  trying  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  has  given 
such  intense  enjoyment.  The  sides  of  the  liills, 
abruptly  sloping  to  the  coast,  are  covered  with 
the  brightest  vegetation,  and  shrubs  that  seem  more 
suited  to  tropical  climes,  grow  in  the  richest  pro¬ 
fusion.  There  are  olive  and  fig  trees,  with  tiieir 
many  sweet  and  scriptural  associations,  canning 
one’s  mind  to  the  times  of  our  blessed  Lord — his 
beautiful  parables  and  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom ; 


vineyards  casting  garlands  and  festoons  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  giving  added  grace  to  each ;  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  with  their  dark  green  leaves 
and  golden  fruit ;  pomegranates  and  palms ;  cy¬ 
presses,  like  tall  spires,  towering  above ;  and  the 
stone  pine,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  still  more  so 
from  its  associations  in  one’s  mind  with  the  lovely 
landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Hedges  of  the 
swordlike  aloe,  and  everywhere  the  cactus  or  Indian 
fig  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  very  edges 
of  the  rocks  which  rise  from  the  sea-shore.  Here 
and  there  the  rich  berries  of  the  Arbutus  appear 
like  bunches  of  coral,  while  sweet  roses  bloom 
from  every  little  nook ;  and  all  this  but  as  the 
minute  finishing  of  the  grander  features  of  the 
landscape.  One  lovely  bay  succeeds  another : — 
some  soft  and  still,  with  a  pebbly  beach  on  which 
the  waves  seem  to  flow  gently,  as  though  whis¬ 
pering  sweet  music ;  others  again  have  bold  and 
rugged  shores,  overhung  with  dark  rocks  and  pre¬ 
cipices,  the  hidden  breakers  underneath  only  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  angry  foam  of  the  receding  waves, 
urged  by  the  swell  of  the  sea  upon  them  ;  while 
the  hardy  pine  hangs  over  the  very  brink,  as 
though  vainly  seeking  its  reflection  in  the  troubled 
waters  below.  Stretching  far  away,  in  its  calm 
bright  loveliness,  till  lost  in  a  flood  of  dazzling 
light,  is  the  blue,  the  ever  beautiful  Mediterranean. 
The  houses  and  villages,  with  gay  and  painted 
gables,  scattered  here  and  there,  stand  sometimes 
so  high  on  the  mountains,  that  it  seems  a  marvel 
how  human  power  could  have  placed  them  there. 
The  terraced  gardens,  with  statues  peeping  out 
from  the  flowers  and  other  gay  decorations,  strike 
one  at  once  as  so  in  harmony  where  all  is  bright, 
and  where  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea  seem  enjoying 
a  continual  holiday.  Onward  we  went  through 
this  paradise,  till,  after  climbing  a  very  steep  part 
of  the  mountain,  we  stopped  at  a  little  inn  most 
beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  bank, 
with  a  grove  of  acacias  before  it.  Here  the  view 
already  enjoyed  as  we  ascended,  opened  out  still 
more  magnificently  ;  such  a  panorama  of  varied 
picturesqueness  1  never  looked  on.  The  air,  too,  not 
only  breathed  fragrance,  but  seemed  pouring  forth 
its  joyous  notes.  It  was  just  twelve  o’clock  when 
we  reached  the  village  inn,  and  all  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  chiming.” — p.  66. 

Rome  and  Naples,  with  all  the  beauties 
and'wonders  in  and  around  each,  pretty  much 
divide  this  volume.  There  is  plenty  of  temp¬ 
tation  to  quote,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this  description  of  an  angry  Vesuvius 
by  night,  witnessed,  it  may  be,  by  many,  but 
seldom  described  so  accurately.  Prognosti¬ 
cations  of  a  coming  eruption  had  been  afloat 
for  some  weeks — the  mountain  had  been  un¬ 
easy,  rumbling  noises  had  been  heard,  the 
wells  at  Resina  were  dried — and,  at  length, 
on  the  31st  of  January  (1846),  a  stream  of 
lava  was  reported  to  have  burst  forth  on  the 
side  next  Naples.  This  was  the  time  for 
English  spirit  and  daring  to  inspect  the  me¬ 
nacing  volcano,  and  accordingly  a  party  was 
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arranged  to  ascend  and  remain  abore  till  the 
darkness  of  night.  The  dajr  was  misty,  bat 
as  they  approached  the  Hermitage,  the  smoke 
from  the  descending  lava  became  visible. 

“  Leaving  our  animals  upon  the  level  platform 
above  the  Hermitage,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Sala  di  Cavalli,  we  started  amid  the 
good-humored  cheers  of  the  guides  on  our  toil¬ 
some  way.  About  a  fifth  of  our  ascent  from  this 
point  had  been  accomplished,  when,  on  pausing 
and  looking  upwards,  we  could  very  plainly  both 
hear  and  see  the  slow  downward  progress  of  a 
body  of  lava,  hissing  and  rattling  amone  the  loose 
cinders,  as  it  overwhelmed  or  dislodged  them,  and 
occasionally  sending  huge  pieces  bounding  down 
the  steep  declivity  in  a  way  that  endangers  not  a 
little  those  below.  Soon  after,  we  came  opposite 
the  lower  end  of  this  smoking  stream,  and  ap¬ 
proached  cautiously  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  it. 
Even  here  it  was  of  a  glowing  red  beat  upon  the 
surface,  though  often  so  covert  over  with  floating 
cinders  and  enveloped  in  smoke,  that  the  actum 
deep  red  of  the  Are  was  obscured.  Oii  looking  to 
the  summit  we  could  see  against  the  sky — as  one 
does  on  looking  from  below  np  to  the  thoot  of  a 
cataract  above — the  stupendous  torrent  slowly 
lipping  over  the  edge  of  the  large  crater,  like  a 
huge,  hissing,  fiery  snake,  deliberately  crawling 
forth  from  its  lair  down  upon  its  victims  beneath. 
The  motion  is  peculiarly  steady  and  slow,  even 
where  the  angle  of  its  descent  is  most  abrupt,  and 
accompanied,  from  the  movement  of  the  loose 
cinders  which  impede  or  attend  its  progress,  with 
a  kind  of  trinkling  sound,  somewhat  resembling 
thatcaused  by  fragments  of  ice  hurstling  each  oth¬ 
er  in  a  half-frozen  river.  On  reaching  the  summit 
we  found  a  considerable  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  large  crater  since  our  former  visit.  Instead 
of  the  comparatively  level  platform  of  hard  lava, 
lying  10  or  12  feet  lower  than  the  edge  on  which 
we  stood,  and  extending  to  the  cone  of  the  active 
crater  in  the  centre,  we  found  the  whole  surface 
greatly  elevated,  broken  up  and  heaved  into  irre¬ 
gular  piles,  evidently  from  the  recent  throes  of 
the  volcano  beneath.  Across  this  space,  slowly 
winding  among  its  chasms  and  irregularities,  on 
came  the  moving  lava  towards  the  outer  verge, 
where,  after  making  a  circuit  almost  beneath  our 
feet,  it  swept  round  the  mound  on  which  we 
were  stationed,  and  poured  over  the  edge,  sending 
up  a  heat  and  a  sulphuric  atmosphere  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  within  a  few  yards.  After  a  little  breath¬ 
ing  space  here,  we  went  round  tlie  verge  to  a  spot 
at  some  distance  from  the  running  lava,  where  the 
surface  was  not  too  hot  to  tread  on,  and  there  bi¬ 
vouacked  comfortably,  producing  our  basket-stores 
wherewith  to  beguile  the  remaining  hours  till 
sunset  After  this  event  takes  place,  an  Italian 
twilight  does  not  long  try  the  patience  of  those 
who  long  for  darkness,  as  on  this  occasion  we 
did.  And  now  it  was  we  found  the  fog  amid 
which  we  had  ascended  an  advantage  to  the  scene. 
As  evening  drew  on,  the  darkness  was  rendered 
by  it  doubly  obscure,  and  the  reflection  of  the  lava 
upon  the  misty  atmosphere,  dispersing  a  fiery  tinge 
above  and  all  around,  was  beautiful  and  grand  ^ 


yond  description.  Hitherto,  during  the  time  we 
waited,  the  volcano  itself  had  been  peculiarly  quiet 
and  inactive— only  one  slight  explosion  occurring 
— BO  much  that  we  feared  a  disappointment,  and 
a  party  who  had  arrived  before  us  actually  look 
themselves  off  in  despair.  A  hint  from  our  good 
friend  Salvatore  made  us  act  more  wisely,  and  we 
were  abundantly  rewarded. 

At  six  o’clock  we  were  startled  from  our  rest¬ 
ing-place  by  a  tremendous  outburst,  which  seemed 
the  beginning  of  a  continued  series  for  the  whole 
evening.  We  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  stumbling 
with  great  difliculty  over  the  jagged  masses  of 
lava,  scarcely  half-cooled,  and  through  an  atmos¬ 
phere  at  times  pungent  and  stifling  to  an  intoler¬ 
able  degree,  we  traced  the  fiery  stream  to  its  fear¬ 
ful  source.  Taking  up  our  position  immediately 
below  the  crater,  we  stood  in  breathless  admira¬ 
tion,  watching  its  convulsive  throes  succeeding 
each  other  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  minutes.  At 
times  it  seemed  to  pause  a  little  as  though  for 
breathing  space,  then  to  increase  in  fury,  sending 
up  its  roaring  volleys  of  blood-red  stones  and  daz¬ 
zling  meteors  five  or  six  hundred  feet  into  the  deep 
black  night  of  the  sky,  rendered  yet  more  black 
and  dark  by  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  which  at 
this  hour  usually  collects  in  murky  clouds  about 
the  mountain  top.  These  brilliant  messengers, 
after  describing  a  graceful  parabolic  curve,  fall 
round  the  sides  of  Uk  cone  in  a  shower  of  splen¬ 
dor,  mingling  much  of  the  beautiful  with  the 
terrible.  The  scene  and  our  position  were  extra¬ 
ordinary  indeed,  and  the  feelings  of  awe,  fascina¬ 
tion,  and  subdued  excitement,  such  as  are  likely 
to  be  but  seldom  called  forth  in  the  same  degree 
during  a  lifetime.  Again  and  again  the  idea 
arose,  ‘  Can  we  ever  forget  the  sensations  of  this 
moment  ?’  And  yet  there  was  little  mingling  of 
fear  or  nervous  apprehension,  though  surrou^ed 
by  objects  that  might  well  have  caused  such.  We 
were  conscious  rather  of  an  elevation  of  spirit 
corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  scene,  and  the  vastness  of  the  power  whose 
operation  we  witnessed — a  more  than  ordinary  re¬ 
alization  of  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  earth 
and  air,  fire  and  water,  yea,  all  Uie  powers  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  are  but  ministers  of  His  will !  Yet 
it  were  presumptuous  to  say  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  to  spectators  in  such  a  position ;  danger  there 
must  always  be  from  the  perfect  uncertainty  at 
what  moment  or  in  what  place  the  volcano  is  next 
to  find  a  vent.  We  were  made  to  feel  this  espe¬ 
cially  as  we  stood  on  a  little  mound  of  lava  near 
the  month  of  the  crater.  On  one  side  of  this 
mound,  and  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  from  ns, 
tlie  eye  looked  directly  into  a  cavern  of  fire,  not  of 
flame,  but  of  clear,  quivering,  glowing  fire,  like  the 
heart  of  a  fierce  furnace  seven  times  neat^.  This 
aperture  might  be  about  six  feet  in  diameter ;  its 
depth,  that  of  the  mysterious  world  of  terrors  be¬ 
low  !  It  was  not  a  little  appalling  to  discover,  by 
looking  at  the  ragged  edges  of  this  opening,  how 
thin  a^  slight  is  the  crust  interposed  between  the 
foot  and  the  abyss  over  which  it  treads.  Indeed, 
this  had  already  been  evident  from  the  innumer¬ 
able  rents  and  chasms  that  seamed  the  surface  over 
which  we  had  passed,  and  through  which  the  red 
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fire  wu  often  visible,  at  the  depth  of  not  more  than 
two  inches;  and  vet  so  firm  and  metal -like  feels 
the  resistance  to  one’s  step,  that  without  this  aw¬ 
ful  proof  the  fact  could  scarcely  be  believed. 
From  somewhere  between  this  mound  and  the  font 
of  the  volcanic  cone,  although  invisible  for  a  few 
yards  from  what  must  have  been  its  actual  source, 
oozed  forth,  slowly  and  quietly,  with  a  motion  and 
consistency  not  inaptly  liken^  to  that  of  thick 
honey,  the  deep  red  glowing  river  of  lava  winding 
its  deliberate  but  irresistible  way  over  the  black 
rugged  surface  of  the  large  old  crater,  which,  as 
already  explained,  forms  the  whole  table  summit 
of  the  mountain,  creeping  over  the  precipitous 
ledge,  and  then  down,  down,  far  into  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  world  below.  No  description,  no 
painting  can  give  an  idea  of  the  intense  and  glow¬ 
ing  red  of  this  molten  lava,  as  it  issues  fresh  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Liquid  metal  flowing 
from  the  furnace  of  an  iron  foundry  is  the  only 
thing  that  conveys  an  idea  of  it,  yet  falls  short  of 
its  vivid  glare.  A  thin  white  vapor  rose  from 
the  surface,  and  the  light  reflect^  from  it,  and 
coloring  its  ascending  wreaths  with  a  deep,  rich, 
ruddy  tint,  as  it  rose  into  the  darkness,  marked  its 
downward  course,  rendering  it  visible  from  a 
great  distance,  and  lending  a  strange,  wild,  awful 
character,  powerfully  aSecting  the  imagination. 
One  can  approach  as  near  the  running  lava  as  the 
overpowering  heat  will  permit,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  apparent  danger.  We  approached  quite  to  the 
edge  of  it,  and  holding  the  ends  of  staves,  with 
which  we  were  provided,  to  the  lava,  they  flamed 
even  before  touching  the  liquid  fire.  One  of  our 
party  availed  himself  of  it  to  light  a  cigar  ;  another 
did  his  best  to  roast  an  apple, l)ut  found  the  heat 
too  great  to  complete  the  operation.  Of  course, 
in  our  cautious  movements  over  the  crackling 
surface,  we  were  implicitly  led  and  assisted  by 
our  guides,  who  bore  flaming  pine  torches  to  light 
our  footsteps — little  needed,  indeed,  while  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  mountain  was  flashing  in  the  sky, 
but  very  necessary  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the 
intervals.  Strangely  picturesque  were  the  fibres 
of  these  men,  seen  in  the  flickering  torchlight, 
standing  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  little  emi¬ 
nences  around,  leaning  on  their  long  white  staves, 
or  grouped  together  round  some  fiery  chasm,  the 
ruddy  glare  of  the  fire  thrown  upwards  on  their 
swaitliy  visages  and  strange  dresses.  At  times, 
too,  one  of  them  would  start  the  first  notes  of  a 
simple  air,  and  then  those  around  would  catch  it 
up,  and  conclude  each  verse  with  a  burst  of  one 
of  those  wild  and  most  musical  choruses  which 
characterize  the  old  native  airs  of  Italy.” — p.  154. 

Nothing  can  take  from  the  impressiveness 
of  this  description,  the  reality  of  which  gives 
only  a  wider  field  for  the  imagination:  we 
may,  therefore,  venture  to  wind  it  up  with 
a  finale  in  a  very  different  key — namely,  the 
descent  from  the  mountain  on  an  earlier  and 
that  a  daylight  visit; — 

“  Eve^  one  knows  there  is  but  one  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  this  every  one 


must  have  experienced  who  lias  made  the  usual 
descent  from  Vesuvius.  The  guides  conducted 
us  to  a  place  where  there  was  no  lava  or  cinders, 
but  only  loose  sand,  in  which  the  feet  sank  deep, 
and  which  yielded  under  the  step.  It  is  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  the  place  of  ascent.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  set  ofl)  by  the  direction  of  the 
guides,  who  must  have  all  done  according  to  use 
and  wont,  was  more  like  the  act  of  casting  one’s 
self  headlong  from  a  stupendous  precipice  than 
anything  else ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  an  act  of  wisdom, 
and  of  some  degree  of  pleasure  too.  One  has  but 
to  throw  the  feet  forward,  and  the  downward  im¬ 
petus  of  the  body  does  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
The  soft  yielding  sand  completely  breaks  the 
shock.  Trie  fresh  exhilarating  air  seems  half  to 
bear  you  on  its  wings.  The  sensation  is  one 
sometning  between  skating  and  flying,  and,  while 
strength  and  breath  endure,  decidedly  a  pleasant 
one.  This  is  the  poetical  part  of  the  proceeding 
to  those  actually  engaged  in  this  Rasselas-likc 
adventure.  But  to  a  looker-on — the  foolish,  frantic, 
headlong  pace — the  involuntary,  but  most  lunatic¬ 
like  gesticulation  of  arms  and  legs — the  breezy 
fluttering  of  ladies’  dresses,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
bonnets  with  cracking  strings  straining  to  be  left 
behind — the  giant  strides,  streaming  coat-tails, 
and  clenched  teeth  of  the  sterner  sex — all  laugh¬ 
ing,  shouting,  leaping,  and  anon  precipitated 
helplessly  on  each  other’s  shoulders,  forms  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  most  onmingled  absurdity.” — p.li2. 

As  a  describer  of  “  Nature  under  an  Italian 
Sky,”  our  authoress  is  sufficiently  vindicated. 
The  refreshing  difference  between  Nature 
and  Art,  in  the  mental  power  of  judging  of 
each,  is  that  with  the  first  no  one  can  admire 
amiss.  All  that  glitters  with  her  is  gold. 
She  has  nothing  meretricious  to  mislead  the 
eye.  We  may  not  admire  enough — we  never 
can  admire  enough ;  but  though  our  homage 
reach  but  to  our  great  mother’s  commonest 
gifts,  they  are  sure  to  be  more  than  worth 
the  tribute.  Knowledge,  therefore,  though 
it  may  immeasurably  increase  our  pleasure 
by  widening  our  view,  yet  can  never  be  called 
strictly  necessary  in  a  study  where  there  is 
no  wrong  road.  But  where  the  judgment  is 
to  be  applied  to  Art,  education  becomes 
indispensable  because  discernment  is  so,  for, 
wherever  man  has  part,  the  false  is  sure  to 
mingle  with  the  true.  Here  there  are  traps 
for  the  ignorant,  delusions  for  the  ardent,  and 
false  coin  for  the  rash.  We  are  caught  at 
first  with  that  which  we  learn  afterwards  to 
despise ;  and  though  a  fine  natural  taste  may 
frequently  discriminate  those  objects  deserv¬ 
ing  homage,  yet,  as  a  rule,  whatever  the 
ignorant  admire  in  art,  and  all  its  branches, 
is  generally,  if  not  the  wrong,  the  inferior 
thing.  The  lady’s  “  Art  beneath  an  Italian 
Sky”  is  therefore  not  to  be  compared  with 
her  “  Nature,”  though  by  no  means  without 
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its  merits — for  the  gallery  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
and  doubtless  other  opportunities,  had  not 
left  her  totally  untaught.  Nor  will  her  taste 
be  arraigned  for  having  been  caught  by  a 
style  of  art  which  has  recently  attracted 
great  popularity  here.  We  allude  to  those 
two  examples  of  what  Eustace  calls  *'  the 
patient  skill  of  the  sculptor” — the  Pudor 
and  the  Disingannato,  by  Corradini,  at  the 
chapel  of  S.  Severo  at  Naples.  The  Pudor 
will  be  recognized  as  the  original  of  ?those 
veiled  figures  ”  so  much  admired  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  though  those  have  carried 
what  may  be  called  the  trick  much  further 
than  their  model.  Where  the  eflfect  is  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  requires  no  great  art,  and 
therefore  presumes  no  high  merit,  to  produce 
it — but  whoever  observed  these  heads  very 
attentively  will  have  discovered  that  the  ap¬ 
parently  mysterious  process  is  a  very  simple 
one.  A  head  is  modelled  by  the  sculptor  in 
a  general  form,  and  strips  of  clay  in  the 
shape  of  folds  disposed  at  intervals  over  it, 
leaving  cavities  between,  through  which  por¬ 
tions  of  the  features  are  seen,  but  which  the 
eye,  carrying  on  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
folds,  imagines  to  be  covered  with  the  most 
transparent  medium ;  whereas  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  nothing  at  all,  but  only  duly 
deficient  in  sharpness.  A  highly-finished  and 
well-expressed  bead  thus  concealed  would  be 
labor  lost ; — in  point  of  fact,  therefore,  instead 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
a  fine  work  of  art,  the  sculptor  has  only 
avoided  them:  the  veil  is  much  easier  to 
execute  than  the  human  countenance  divine. 
The  “  patient  skill  ”  is  more  properly  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  other  figure — a  man  enveloped 
in  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  yet  this  again  is  only 
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intended  to  conceal  the  absence  of  a  higher 
artistic  power,  for  the  sculptor  was  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  modelling  a  figure  correctly,  and 
therefore  cast  this  covering  of  mere  labor 
over  his  ill -understood  forms.  The  covering, 
it  is  true,  is  a  marvel  of  labor  and  manual 
dexterity,  but,  if  this  be  art,  the  workman  in 
Bacon’s  studio  who  carved  a  bird  in  a  cage 
has  as  high  a  claim  to  the  title  of  artist,  and  the 
Chinaman  who  sends  us  a  nest  of  balls,  one 
within  the  other,  and  each  with  a  surface  of 
the  most  exquisite  fret-work,  a  better  claim 
still. 

In  treating  of  pictures  tourists  would  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  a  little  with  the 
usual  phraseology.  “  The  Madonna  Seggiola” 
has  no  meaning  whatever,  and  “  The  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Mary,”  instead  of  “The  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,”  is  a  needless  novelty,  and 
might  be  called  a  profane  one,  since  the  word 
Ascension  is  only  applied  to  our  Lord.  A 
little  attention  to  correcting  the  press  also  is 
not  beneath  such  an  able  writer’s  notice. 
The  “lingua  Toscano  in  bocca  Romano” 
might  induce  an  ill-natured  reader  to  think 
she  did  not  know  better. 

We  would  remind  a  tourist  also,  that 
nothing  requires  greater  discretion  than  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  private  persons  and  affairs  into  a 
narrative  intended  for  the  public.  Individuals 
may  be  very  interesting  and  dear,  but  unless 
they  are  famous  for  something  more  than 
rank  they  should  never  be  directly  paraded, 
but  treated  rather  as  abstract  beings,  with 
no  more  of  personality  attached  than  just  to 
whet  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

But  these  errors  in  judgment  will  be  soon 
forgotten  by  this  lady’s  readers: — not  so  the 
vivid  impressions  of  reality  which  she  well 
understands  to  conjure  up. 


Gen.  Gascoyne. — The  Liverpool  Albion 
narrates  that  General  Gascoyne,  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  that  city  in  years  past,  once 
betrayed  his  imperfect  education  in  a  very 
amusing  manner.  In  some  debate  touching 
the  extension  of  political  privileges  to  the 
Dissenters,  one  of  the  orators  had  dwelt  elo¬ 


quently  upon  the  beauty  of  harmony  between 
different  tecU.  Gascoyne  rose  to  do  a  bit  of 
bigotry  for  his  friends,  and  thus  commenced 
his  reply :  “  I  hate  to  hear  all  this  cant  about 
the  harmony  and  union  which  ought  to  exist 


between  different  tezet."  He  got  no  farther. 
A  regular  “  hurra”  of  laughter  hurst  from 
every  comer  of  the  House.  The  same  worthy 
was  once  dreadfully  puzzled  when  a  schism 
occurred  among  the  leaders  of  toryism.  On 
that  occasion  he  wrote  to  a  leading  friend  in 

Liverpool :  “  Dear - ,  I  cannot  as  yet  see 

my  way  clearly,  or  make  out  which  section 
will  prevail  and  obtain  the  government. 
Until  that  is  decided,  1  shall  rote  according 
to  my  conscience." 
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Ant  one,  who  knows  what  it  is  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  solid  lecture,  or  after  enduring  a 
long  colloquy  on  business  with  a  worthy 
man,  to  enjoy  an  hour’s  conversation  with  a 
clever  and  accomplished  woman,  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  Miss  Pardoe’s 
volumes  will  give  him,  after  he  has  burdened 
bis  brains  with  some  of  the  regular  historical 
productions  of  our  learned  lords  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  Women  are  incomparably  the  best  bio¬ 
graphers,  especially  when  the  subject  of  the 
biography  is  a  woman.  They  have  a  vivacity 
and  a  dramatic  power  surpassing  those  of  the 
sons  of  Adam.  They  appreciate  details  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  do ;  they  hunt  out  more  inquisi¬ 
tively,  and  group  more  effectively  the  thou¬ 
sand  little  nothings,  that  make  up  the  some¬ 
thing  (and  often  the  everything)  of  life,  for 
princesses  and  queens,  as  well  as  for  ordinary 
mortals.  They  are  at  least  our  equals  in  de¬ 
picting  great  catastrophes,  when  the  number  j 
of  bgures  on  the  canvass  is  small,  and  when 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  rather  than  great 
national  impulses,  are  to  be  displayed.  They 
beat  us  out  and  out  in  anatomizing  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  and  in  tracing  the  petty  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  vanities,  the  desires,  the  hopes, 
and  the  fears,  that  so  often  have  been  the 
originating  causes  of  the  most  important  vi¬ 
cissitudes  in  the  history  of  states  and  empires. 

Miss  Pardoe  excels  in  all  these  qualihca- 
tions  for  a  biographer,  and  she  is  moreover 
free  from  the  besetting  weakness  of  some 
lady-writers  of  lady-lives,  which  leads  them 
into  violent  political  disquisitions,  not  at  all 
required  by  their  subject,  and  which,  we 
venture  to  add,  are  not  exactly  suited  to  their 
capacity. 

The  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis  is  a  subject 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  being  interesting, 
even  in  less  skilful  hands  than  those  of  Miss 
Pardoe.  We  first  are  introduced  with  her  to 
the  gay  and  dissipated  court  of  Henri  Quatre, 
in  whom  she  found  a  remarkably  faithless 
husband,  even  considering  the  lax  morality  of 
the  age.  The  feuds  between  Queen  Marie 

*  lAf*  of  Mmri*  Do  Modicit,  by  Miai  Pardoe. 


and  Madame  de  Verneuil,  who  was  Henri's 
principal  favorite  after  the  death  of  La  Belle 
Gabrielle,  fill  many  an  animated  page,  which 
is  only  saddened  by  reflections  on  the  cruel 
injustice  to  which  poor  Queen  Marie  was 
subjected,  and  the  exceeding  shabbiness  with 
which  the  chivalrous  Henri  could  behave, 
when  his  selfish  passions  prompted  him.  Af¬ 
ter  his  death  Marie  appears  as  Regent ;  and 
then  comes  the  strange  story  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  her  Italian  favorites,  Concini,  after¬ 
wards  Mar6chal  d’Ancre,  and  his  wife,  who 
came  to  France  as  Leonora  Galigai,  in  the 
train  of  Marie  de  Medicis  After  that  peri¬ 
od  the  bitter  series  of  persecutions  commences, 
which  Queen  Marie  was  destined  to  undergo 
from  her  son,  the  saturnine  Louis  XIII.,  and  his 
favorites  DeLuynes and  Richelieu.  An  infinite 
number  of  episodes  are  introduced  in  the  nar¬ 
rative,  each  of  which  illustrates  the  character 
and  the  career  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
personages  of  the  period ;  and  we  believe 
that,  independently  of  the  interest  which  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  the  narrative  of  the  che¬ 
quered  fortunes  of  Marie  de  Medicis  herself, 
every  part  of  the  book  will  be  found  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  desultory  reader,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  regular  student. 

We  select  as  favorable  specimens  of  Miss 
Pardoe’s  powers,  part  of  her  description  of 
the  great  catastrophe  in  the  fortunes  of 
Queen  Marie,  when  Louis  XIII.  and  his  fa¬ 
vorite  Du  Luynes  destroyed  the  Concinis, 
and  completely  overthrew  the  domination 
which  Marie,  as  regent,  had  exercised. 

Du  Luynes  and  the  young  king  had  ar¬ 
ranged  everything  for  the  assassination  of 
the  mardchal,  without  the  suspicions  of  their 
victim,  or  of  the  queen-mother  having  been 
awakened.  Miss  Pardoe  remarks, 

**  There  is  something  singularly  appalling  in  all 
the  circumstances  which  formed  the  prmude  to 
this  contemplated  tragedy.  Hitherto  the  Queen- 
mother  had  created  dangers  for  herself — had 
started  at  shadows,  and  distrusted  even  those  who 
sought  to  serve  her ;  while  her  son,  silent,  satur¬ 
nine,  and  inei^  had  patiently  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
dignities  and  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
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him,  as  thongh  he  were  either  unconscions  or 
reckless  of  their  extent ;  and  the  Italian  adventurer 
had  braved  his  enemies,  and  appeared  to  defy  fate 
itself.  Now,  however,  when  the  blow  was  about 
to  be  struck  ;  when  the  ball  and  the  blade  were 
alike  ready  to  do  their  deadly  office, all  the  princi¬ 
pal  personages  in  the  bloody  drama  had  suddenly 
assumed  new  characters.  Marie  slept ;  the  boy- 
king  had  become  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  ;  and 
the  Mar^chal  d’Andre,  enriched  and  ennobl^  be¬ 
yond  the  wildest  dreams  of  his  ambition,  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  quit  the  country  of  his  adoption,  ana  to 
seek  rest  and  peace  in  his  own  land.  Another 
month,  perhaps  another  week,  and  he  would  have 
left  France,  probably  for  ever. 

“  History  presents  few  such  anomalies ;  and  it 
appears  scarcely  credible  that  so  ill-organized  a 
plot,  hatched  moreover  under  the  very  eyes  of 
those  who  were  to  become  its  victims,  and  re¬ 
vealed  to  upwards  of  a  score  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  incited  to  join  it  from  merely  venal 
motives,  should  ever  have  attained  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  The  fiat  had,  however,  gone  forth ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Concini,  whose  tragical  fate  com¬ 
pels  sympathy  despite  all  his  faults,  entered  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  April,  1617,  there  to  meet  his  death. 

“  An  hour  or  two  after  dawn  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  royal  bedchamber  announced  that  the 
king  having  been  indisposed  throughout  the  night, 
the  great  gates  of  the  liouvre  were  to  remain 
closed,  and  the  public  excluded,  in  order  that  his 
Majesty  might  not  be  disturbed.  This  order  did 
not,  however,  affect  the  Marechal  d’Ancre,  as  he 
was  no  sooner  seen  to  approach,  followed  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen,  and  attended  by 
several  of  his  friends,  than  the  bolts  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  he  was  permitted  to  pass  the  barrier, 
which  was  instantly  reclosed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  greater  number  of  his  suite.  A  man  who  had 
been  stationed  over  the  gate  then  waved  his  hat 
three  times  above  his  l»ead ;  upon  which  Vitry, 
who  had  until  that  moment  b^n  seated  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  guard-room  calmly  conversing 
with  the  officers  on  duty,  immediately  rose,  and 
drawing  his  cloak  closely  about  him,  hurried 
down  toe  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  was 
joined,  as  if  accidentally,  by  du  Hallier  and  others 
of  the  conspirators,  who,  apparently,  engaged  in 
conversation,  slowly  approached  their  intended 
victim.  Among  the  persons  who  surrounded 
Concini  there  chanced  to  be  several  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Vitry,  and,  greatly  to  his  annoy¬ 
ance,  he  was  compelled  to  allow  the  Marechal  to 
pass  on  while  he  returned  their  greetings ;  in  a  few 
instants,  however,  he  again  found  himself  at 
liberty,  when  he  discover  that  amid  the  crowd 
he  had  lost  sight  of  the  Italian. 

“  ‘  Where  is  he  V  he  inquired  hurriedly  of  one 
of  his  confederates. 

Yonder,’  was  the  reply  ;  ‘  he  has  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  to  read  a  letter.’ 

“  Vitry  bounded  towards  his  prey ;  and  as  Con¬ 
cini,  absorbed  in  bis  occupation,  still  read  on,  be 
felt  the  grasp  of  a  strong  hand  upon  his  arm,  and, 
on  looking  up,  he  saw  the  captain  of  the  guard 
standing  at  his  side.  Before  be  had  time  to  in¬ 


quire  the  meaning  of  this  affront,  Vitry  had  al¬ 
ready  uttered  the  ominous  words :  ‘  I  arrest  you  in 
the  King’s  name.* 

“  ‘  Arrest  me  !’  exclaimed  the  marechal  with 
astonishment,  as  he  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

“  ‘  Yes,  you,’  replied  Vitiy,  haughtily  ;  and 
while  he  spoke  he  made  a  signal  which  was  in¬ 
stantly  responded  to  by  the  simultaneous  report 
of  three  pistol  shots.  As  the  sounds  ceased,  Con¬ 
cini  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  fell  against  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  Several  weapons  were 
then  thrust  into  his  brny  ;  and  finally,  Vitry,  with 
wanton  and  revolting  cruelty,  gave  him  so  violent 
a  kick,  that  he  extended  his  Wly  at  full  length 
upon  the  pavement,  where  it  was  immediately 
pilfered  of  every  article  of  value;  among  other 
things  diamonds  of  great  price  and  notes  of  hand 
to  a  large  amount  were  abstracted  from  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  his  vest. 

“  A  few  of  his  followers  endeavored  to  inter¬ 
pose  ;  but  in  a  second  or  two  all  was  over,  and 
they  were  warned  by  the  bystanders  instantly  to 
sheath  their  swords,  and  to  beware  of  opposing 
the  orders  of  the  King.  They  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  obey  this  bidding,  when  Louis  presented 
himself  at  the  window  of  a  closet  joining  the 
guard-room,  to  which,  from  its  height,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  lifted  by  M.  d’Omano ;  there,  by  the 
advice  of  those  about  him,  the  young  King  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  smile  upon  his  face ;  and,  as  the 
members  of  the  cabal  raised  a  cry  of  ’  Vive  le 
Roi !’  he  shouted  to  his  captain  of  the  guard — ‘  I 
thank  you,  Vitry ;  now  I  am  really  a  King.’ 
Then  showing  himself,  sword  in  hand,  succes¬ 
sively  at  each  window  of  the  guard-room,  he  cried 
out  to  the  soldiers  who  were  posted  beneath,  ‘  To 
arms !  comrades,  to  arms !’ 

“  Meanwhile  Vitry,  by  the  direction  of  de 
Lnynes,  proceeded  to  the  hall  occupied  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  Queen-mother,  and  demanded 
their  weapons,  which  they  refused  to  deliver  up 
without  an  express  order  to  that  effect  from  their 
own  officers ;  upon  which  the  latter  were  com¬ 
manded,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  withdraw 
their  men,  and  to  remain  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
their  mistress.  The  royal  guards  then  took  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  avenues  of  the  Louvre;  and 
horsemen  were  despatched  with  instructions  to 
traverse  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  to  apprise 
the  citizens  of  the  death  of  Concini.  A  dense 
crowd  soon  collected  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre, 
and  cries  of  ‘  Vive  le  Roi !’  resounded  on  all  sides. 

“  A  murder  had  been  committed,  and  the  ova¬ 
tion  was  one  which  would  only  have  befitted  a 
victory.  Louis  XIII.  had  proclaimed  himself 
a  king ;  and  the  band  with  which  he  grasped  his 
sceptre  was  steeped  in  blood.  Louis  ’the  Just’ — 
we  append  to  his  baptismal  appellation  that  which 
was  gravely  conferred  upon  him  on  this  occasion 
by  b^i  clergy  and  laity — stood,  an  undisguised 
assassin  and  a  moral  matricide,  before  the  people 
who  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  his  rule.” 


“  But  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  return  to 
the  Queen-mother. 

“  Alarmed  by  the  report  of  fire-arms  within  the 
boundary  of  the  palace,  Marie  de  Medicis,  who 
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had  not  yet  completed  her  toilette,  desired  Caterina 
Salveggi  to  throw  open  one  of  the  windows,  and 
to  demand  the  cause  of  so  singular  and  unpardon¬ 
able  an  infraction  of  the  law.  She  was  obeyed ; 
and  the  Italian  wailing-woman  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceived  de  Viiry  advancing  beneath  the  apartments 
of  her  royal  mistress,  than  she  inquir^  of  him 
what  had  occurred. 

“  ‘  The  Marechal  d’Ancre  has  been  shot,’  was 
the  abrupt  reply. 

“  ‘  Shot !’  echoed  Caterina ;  ‘  and  by  whom  V 
“  ‘  By  myself,’  said  de  Viiry  composedly,  ‘  and 
by  the  command  of  the  King.’ 

“  ‘  Madame !’  exclaimed  tlie  terrified  attendant, 
as  she  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  Queen-mother, 

*  M.  le  Marechal  has  been  killed  by  order  of  his 
Majesty.’ 

“  Marie  de  started  from  her  seat ;  her 

cheeks  were  Kench^,  her  lips  quivered,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  convulsively,  as  she  gasped  out, 

‘  I  have  reigned  seven  years'.  I  must  now 
think  only  of  a  crown  in  heaven.’ 

“  Her  attendants,  stupefied  with  terror,  rapidly 
nthered  round  her;  and  ere  long  she  learnt  that 
her  guards  had  been  disarmed,  and  replaced  by 
those  of  the  King.  She  listened  vaguely  to  each 
successive  report,  and  paced  the  room  with  rapid 
but  uncertain  steps.  At  length  she  exclaimed 
vehemently,  ‘  I  do  not  regret  that  my  son  should 
have  taken  the  life  of  Concini,  if  he  believed  it 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  kingdom;  but  his 
distrust  of  myself  in  concealing  such  a  project 
from  my  knowledge  is  more  than  I  can  bear.’ 

“  When  the  first  violence  of  her  emotion  had 
subsided,  she  sank  into  a  seat,  and  with  clasped 
hands  and  drooping  head,  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  deep  and  bitter  thought ;  for  at  intervals  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  brow  and  burned  there  for 
a  lime;  after  which  she  again  became  as  pale  as 
ashes,  and  as  motionless  as  a  corpse.  She  was 
still  in  this  attitude  when  one  of  her  confidential 
servants  imprudently  approached  her,  and  in¬ 
quired  how  the  melancholy  event  was  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Marechal  d’Ancre  ?  *  Perhaps,’ 
be  incautiously  suggested,  ‘  your  Majesty  will 
condescend  to  acquaint  her  with  it  yourself.’ 

“  Marie  de  Modicis  suddenly  raised  her  hand, 
swept  back  her  dishevelled  hair  from  her  face, 
and  fixing  her  flashing  eyes  upon  the  officious 
gentleman,  passionately  replied :  ‘  I  have  other 
things  to  attend  to  at  this  moment.  If  no  one  can 
tell  the  marechal  that  her  husband  has  been 
killed,  let  them  $ing  it  to  her.  Let  me  never  again 
hear  the  name  of  those  people.  I  told  them  Tong 
ago  that  they  would  do  right  to  return  to  Italy. 
Yes,’  she  continued,  more  particularly  addressing 
the  dowager-Duchess  de  Guise,  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  and  the  other  ladies  who  were  standing 
near  her ;  ‘  they  have  at  last  accomplished  my 
ruin :  I  foresaw  it ;  I  warned  them ;  but  they 
would  not  be  convinced.  I  told  Concini  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  but  with  his  habitual  self- 
sufficiency  he  declared  repeatedly  that  the  King 
became  more  courteous  to  him  every  day.  I  was 
not  deceived,  however;  I  charged  him  not  to  trust 
to  appearances,  for  tliat  Louis  never  said  all  be 
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thought.  He  disregarded  my  words,  and  he  has 
now  involved  me  in  his  own  destruction.” 

Perhaps  the  person  in  this  tragedy  with 
whom  we  sympathize  the  most,  is  Concini's 
wife,  the  Marechal  d’Ancre,  to  whose  dread¬ 
ful  fate  Marie  de  Medicis,  absorbed  in  her 
own  sorrows,  was  cruelly  indifferent.  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Ancre,  formerly  Leonora  Qaligai,  was 
tried  and  doomed  by  a  packed  tribunal  to 
suffer  death  for  treason  and  sorcery.  Miss 
Pardoe  thus  relates  the  closing  scenes  of  her 
life. 

“  Whatever  might  have  been  her  faults  while 
she  continued  the  favorite  of  fortune,  Leonora 
Galigai  was  grand  in  her  adversity ;  and  one  of 
her  judges  was  so  much  overpowered  by  bis  con¬ 
viction  of  her  innocence,  that  on  recollecting  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  de  Luynes  to  decide 
upon  her  guilt,  he  fainted,  and  was  carried  from 
the  court.  When  accused  of  treason  against  the 
state,  the  prisoner  replied  by  reminding  her  accu¬ 
sers  of  her  total  estrangement  from  her  husband 
during  the  last  two  years,  throughout  which  period 
he  had  been  all-powerful  with  the  Queen-mother, 
and  her  own  consequent  loss  of  influence ;  and 
when  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sorcery  by 
which  she  had  so  long  governed  her  royal  mistress, 
she  answered  that  it  was  simply  the  magic  exer¬ 
cised  hy  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one.  To  the 
other  charges  she  responded  with  equal  composure 
and  conclusiveness ;  and  many  among  them  were 
of  so  puerile  a  character  that,  despite  the  fearful 
position  in  which  she  was  placed,  she  could  not 
suppress  a  smile  of  mingleo  pity  and  amusement. 

“  She  was  foredoomed,  however ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  July  the  sentence  was  pronounced.  It  was 
in  truth  a  frightful  one  !  Both  the  husband  and 
the  wife  were  declared  guilty  of  lese  rnajesti  di¬ 
vine  and  human;  and  she  herselfwas  condemned  to 
lose  her  head,  and  to  be  afterwards  burned  ;  their 
house  was  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  their 
pioperty,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  all  that  they 
possessed  at  Rome  and  I^rence,  was  to  be  con¬ 
fiscated  to  the  crown ;  am  their  son  deprived  of 
his  rank,  and  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  kingdom. 

“  When  this  sentence  was  declared,  the  wretched 
woman,  wlio  had  never  anticipated  a  more  severe 
fate  than  exile,  exclaimed  in  a  piteous  voice  *. 

‘  Oime  poveretta !’  but  shortly  recovering  herself, 
she  resumed  the  same  calm  courage  which  she 
had  previously  evinced. 

“  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  position  which 
the  marquise  had  filled,  and  to  see  her  thus 
shaken  and  withered  both  in  mind  and  body; 
abandoned  by  the  protectress  to  whom  she  had 
clung  so  long  and  so  confidingly;  widowed  by 
violence ;  separated  from  her  only  surviving 
child,  and  compelled  to  drain  her  cup  of  bitterness 
to  the  very  dregs.  Not  a  pang  was,  however, 
voluntarily  spared  to  her.  She  might,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  her  rank  as  the  wife  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  Queen-mother, 
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around,  unaware  of  the  popular  reaction  of  feel¬ 
ing,  she  cowered  for  an  instant  panic-struck,  and 
murmured  helplessly,  ‘  Oh,  what  a  multitude  to 
gaze  upon  a  miserable  woman  !’ 

“  Not  a  word,  not  a  gesture  of  vengeance  or  of 
hate,  escaped,  however,  from  the  populace.  Her 
deportment  had  been  so  dignified,  her  courage  so 
great,  her  piety  so  perfect,  that  those  who  were 
once  her  bitterest  enemies,  looked  on  her  through 
their  tears. 

“  Her  head  fell — her  body  was  burned — and  her 
ashes  were  scattered  to  the  wind.” 


of  whom  she  had  not  only  been  the  foster-sister, 
but  also  the  familiar  friend,  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  covered  carriage, 
and  thus  have  been  in  some  degree  screened  from 
the  public  gaze ;  but  no  such  delicacy  was  ob¬ 
serve.  The  condemned  cart,  with  its  ghastly 
faggot  for  a  seat,  was  her  ordained  conveyance ; 
but  her  step  did  not  falter  as  she  ascended  the 
vehicle  which  had  been  previously  tenanted  by 
the  vilest  and  most  degraded  criminals.  Never 
had  there  been  seen  so  dense  a  crowd  in  the 
Place  de  Grdve;  and  as  she  glanced  hurriedly 


especially  that 


National  poetry,  more 
branch  which  includes  all  the  diversified 
forms  of  dramatic  composition,  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  most  faithful  index  by  which 
to  estimate  the  taste,  habits,  manners,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  people,  with  whom 
it  is  identi&ed.  The  abstract  question  may 
be  looked  upon  as  settled  beyond  dispute,  but 
its  practical  appliance  is  involved  in  contra¬ 
diction.  According  to  many  elaborate  reason- 
ers,  poetry  is  formed  by,  and  emanates  from, 
national  character;  while  others  hold  that 
national  character  is  created  by  poetry. 
Sometimes  this  important  agent  is  set  down 
as  an  originating  cause,  and  sometimes  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  reflected  consequence.  It  can¬ 
not  be  both,  although  alternately  described 
as  either,  in  de&ance  of  the  established  rules 
of  logic,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  consistency. 
But  let  this  point  be  decided  as  it  may — in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  poetry  has  ex¬ 
ercised  an  essential  influence  on  the  existing 
state  of  society.  In  opposition  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  Malherbe,  whose  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  art,  declared  on  his  death-bed,  (as  re¬ 
lated  by  his  pupil  and  biographer,  Racan), 
that  a  poet  was  a  useless  excrescence,  of  no 
more  value  in  the  state  than  a  good  player 
at  nine-pins.  Edward  the  First  thought 
differently,  and  despaired  of  the  conquest  of 
Wales,  until  be  bad  exterminated  the  bards, 
considering  them  more  formidable  enemies 
than  bis  armed  opponents.  Dean  Swift, 
when  advocating  popular  rights  in  Ireland, 


said,  “  Give  me  the  ballad-singers  on  my  side, 
and  I  care  little  for  the  laws  or  the  press.” 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  a  similar  saying 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Napoleon,  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  despotic  power,  admitted  that  a  lam¬ 
poon  or  a  pasquinade  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
by  the  imperial  government,  than  an  organ¬ 
ized  rebellion  or  an  invading  army. 

Poetry  is  the  oldest  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  first  fixed  form  in  which  language  was 
perpetuated.  Minstrels  and  singers  can 
trace  back  a  more  remote  pedigree  than  his¬ 
torians,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science. 
The  exact  date  of  the  invention  of  poetry,  is 
uncertain ;  but,  like  printing,  it  came  forth  in 
full  maturity  of  perfection,  at  a  very  early 
stage.  The  Song  of  Moses,  on  the  safe  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  piece  of 
poetical  composition  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  sublimity.  The 
epic  of  Homer,  now  nearly  three  thousand 
years  old,  still  rountains  supremacy  over 
every  subsequent  effort  of  human  genius  in 
the  same  class.  It  is  true.  Dr.  Johnson  says 
of  Milton,  “  his  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  is  not  the 
greatest  of  epic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not 
the  first.”  The  subject  selected  by  Milton 
is  certainly  more  sublime,  more  instructive, 
and  contains  a  more  salutary  lesson  ;  but  it 
admitted  not  the  rapid  succession  of  incident, 
the  endless  exuberance  of  description,  the 
multiplied  diversity  of  character  which  that 
of  the  earlier  poet  enabled  him  to  em¬ 
brace. 

M.  Guizot,  the  celebrated  ex-minister  of 
the  late  King  Louis  Philippe,  has  long  been 
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before  the  public  «s  an  author,  remarkable 
for  profound  philosophy  of  thoufi^ht,  accuracy 
of  research,  and  clearness  of  reasoning. 
These  qualities  are  strikingly  exemplified  in 
his  notes  on  Gibbon,  in  particular,  and  in  his 
other  essays  on  grave  political  and  polemical 
subjects.  But  we  were  not  prepared  for  a 
work  combining  so  much  conversational  ease, 
brilliancy  of  anecdote,  and  variety  of  lighter 
material,  as  we  find  united  in  the  volume  he 
has  just  published,  which,  under  the  title  of 
“  Corneille  and  his  Times,”  supplies  a  very 
agreeable  and  instructive  summaiy'  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  French  dramatic  poetry. 
The  information  here  comprised  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained  unless  by  referring  to 
many  authorities,  and  wandering  through  a 
whole  library  of  heavy  investigation.  Econo¬ 
my  of  time  and  trouble  constitutes  a  promi¬ 
nent  advantage  of  all  similar  treatises,  which 
deal  generally  with  the  particular  literature 
of  a  defined  epoch.  In  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  advancement  of  the  classical  drama 
in  France,  novelty  is  blended  with  interest. 
Except  through  the  impassioned  declamation 
of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  modern  English 
public  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  father  and  founder  of  French 
tragedy,  the  Shakspeare  of  France;  as 
Corneille  is  occasionally,  and  rather  ambi¬ 
tiously  designated,  by  those  who  mistake 
power  of  condensed  expression,  with  com¬ 
mand  of  vigorous  and  flowing  language,  for 
the  high  imaginative  faculty  which  scorns 
subservience  to  settled  rules,  and  of  whose 
exclusive  possessor  it  was  truly  said — 

“  Each  change  of  many-color’d  life  he  drew, 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  tlien  imagined  new,  | 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign ; 

And  panting  I'ime  toil’d  after  him  in  vain.” 

We  cannot  recognise  any  uninspired  writer 
but  Shakspeare,  to  whom  this  comprehensive 
eulogium  may  be  applied  without  exaggerated 
flattery.  The  versification  of  Corneille  is 
grand,  impressive,  and  sonorous,  full  of  nerve 
and  meaning,  and  not  always  deficient  in 
tenderness  and  even  pathetic  feeling  ;  but  his 
spirit  was  manacled  within  the  narrow  fetters 
of  the  unities,  and  made  no  effort  to  escape 
and  soar  into  loftier  regions  of  inspiration. 
He  bowed  to  the  established  opinion  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  attempted  no  reform 
beyond  his  strength  to  accomplish,  and  made 
the  best  use  he  could  of  the  materials  placed 
within  his  grasp.  In  the  present  day  he 
is  little  read,  and  less  frequently  acted. 
The.ittitvil  attraction  in  1862  lies  in  a  differ¬ 


ent  path.  The  dramas  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
Crebillon,  Voltaire,  and  Regnard,  stand  in 
gilded  bindings  on  the  shelves  of  many  libra¬ 
ries,  but,  except  for  occasional  reference,  to 
verify  a  quotation,  or  to  enlighten  a  solitary 
student,  they  are  as  seldom  disturbed  as  the 
volumes  of  Heywood,  Marlowe,  Shirley, 

Ford,  or  Webster.  All  these  are  talked  of  " 

liberally,  by  learned  oracles,  who  are  often  I 

as  little  acquainted  with  them  as  are  the  in-  ^ 
attentive  listeners  they  are  endeavoring  to* 
astonish  and  mystify  by  an  affectation  of  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  and  deeper  rending.  We  j 

do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  French  and  , 

English  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth,  and  ^ 

early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  are*  ' 

entirely  pushed  aside  as  useless  lumber,  but  ! 

their  productions  are  not  generally  palatable  | 

in  the  present  refined  state  of  literary  epicu-  ; 

reanism.  It  is  not  denied,  that  almost  all  | 

educated  and  travelled  persons,  in  these  lat-  , 

ter.  glowing  days,  of  universal  improvement  ' 

and  rapid  locomotion,  speak  or  read  French,  I 

Italian,  and  German,  or,  at  least  say,  or  ^ 

think  they  do ;  and  would  consider  it  a  sin 
against  conventional  decorum  not  to  bestow  I 
rapturous  plaudits  on  a  French,  Italian,  or 
German  play.  The  approbation  is  accorded 
because  the  commodity  is  exotic,  and  there-  I 
fore  of  a  superior  quality.  This  in  most 
cases  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  popular  opin-  1 
ion,  rather  than  an  impulse  of  intelligence. 

We  frequently  yawn  where  we  affect  to  ad-  , 

mire,  and  run  the  risk  of  applauding  in  the  ' 

wrong  place,  rather  than  it  should  be  sus¬ 
pected  we  do  not  understand.  As  Hamlet 
recommends  to  his  mother,  we  “  assume  a 
virtue  when  we  have  it  not.”  But  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ob-  ' 

served,  that  an  English  audience,  especially  : 

an  aristocratic  one,  appears  to  be  more 
warmly  excited  at  a  second  or  third  class 
foreign  play,  expounded  (as  the  modem 
critics  have  it)  by  performers  of  the  same 
weight  of  metal,  than  at  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  Shakspeare’s  finest  creations,  even  when 
embodied  by  our  ablest  native  artists.  If 
this  is  merely  homage  to  all-controlling  fash¬ 
ion,  the  mistake  is  venial ;  but  if  it  proceeds 
1  from  deliberate  conviction,  it  must  be  de¬ 
plored  as  an  error  in  judgment,  and  a  degen¬ 
eracy  in  national  taste,  equally  injurious  and 
unaccountable. 

The  name  of  the  English  translator  of  M. 
Guizot’s  volume  is  not  announced  in  the  title- 
page,  but  be  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from 
acknowledging  his  task.  He  has  executed 
it  well  and  gracefully,  with  care  and  fidelity, 
retaining  the  full  spirit  of  the  original,  undis- 
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figured  by  that  etavisb  adherence  to  French 
idiotn,  which  is  the  usual,  and  damaging 
characteristic  of  exact  translation.  We  can 
scarcely  bestow  higher  praise  than  in  saying, 
it  reads  throughout  like  an  original  work. 
The  author  has  divided  his  book  into  three 
distinct  sections :  Poetry  in  F  ranee  before 
the  time  of  Corneille  ; — the  life  and  writings 
of  Corneille  himself; — and  lastly,  an  account 
of  his  contemporaries.  This  arrangement 
greatly  assists  the  reader,  and  keeps  him 
clear  in  his  chronological  references.  By  the 
preface  we  learn  that  the  6rst  sketch  of  this 
ublication  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
ut  has  been  greatly  modiGed  and  enlarged, 
until  it  has  assumed  its  present  more  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  shape.  M.  Guizot 
says  he  has  made  many  changes,  and  was 
tempted  to  .make  many  more.  “  Perhaps,” 
he  adds,  “  I  ought  to  have  re-written  my 
work.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  A  book 
must  exist  and  last  out  its  time  as  it  is.  This 
book  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  faithful  image 
of  the  spirit  which  prevailed,  forty  years 
ago,  in  literature,  among  the  men  who 
cultivated  it,  and  the  public  who  loved  it.” 
We  do  not  entirely  feel  the  force  of  this  rea¬ 
soning,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it.  The 
author  says  truly,  "  many  years,  and  such 
years,  develop  in  the  mind  entirely  new 
views  upon  all  subjects.”  We  should  there¬ 
fore  have  thought  he  would  have  rejected 
the  opinions  of  early  enthusiasm  for  those 
stamped  by  long  and  chastening  experience. 
The  subject  of  which  he  treats  is  in  essence 
unchanged,  and  what  it  always  was;  but 
tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  received  now,  is  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  the  impression 
it  made  formerly,  and  its  perfect  coincidence 
with  the  tastes  of  the  generation  which  has 
faded  from  the  world  since  the  year  1813. 

The  earliest  French  dramatists  of  whom 
we  have  any  authentic  knowledge,  appear  to 
have  been  Jodelle,  Hardy,  and  Mairet.  All 
these  are  better  known  by  their  names  than 
their  works,  although  Hardy,  with  a  muse 
almost  as  prolific  as  that  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
could  dash  off  a  comedy  of  two  thousand 
lines  in  twenty-fou-  hours.  The  Spaniard,  it 
was  said,  made  little  of  writing  a  three-act 
play  before  breakfast,  Of  Hardy’s  nume¬ 
rous  dramatic  offspring,  exceeding  six  hun¬ 
dred  in  number,  only  forty-one  are  now  ex¬ 
tant.  He  was  considered  the  father  of  the 
French  stage,  and  reigned  supreme  in  credit, 
until  dethroned  by  the  superior  genius  of 
Corneille.  But  long  before  his  era,  even 
under  the  rule  of  the  mysteries  and  morali¬ 
ties,  the  French  language  could  boast  of 


more  than  one  excellent  farce.  ”  Les  Morts 
Vivants”  is  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
“L’Avocat  Patelin”  is  supposed  by  Fontenelle 
to  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,*  and,  according  to  all  circumstantial 
evidence,  is  the  very  earliest  production  of 
the  French  stage.  Broadly  humorous  and 
farcical,  but  not  in  the  least  obscure  or  unin¬ 
telligible,  either  in  language  or  construction, 
“  L’Avocat  Patelin”  is  very  familiar  to  the 
English  public  under  the  title  of  “The  Vil¬ 
lage  Lawyer,”  almost  a  literal  translation, 
even  to  the  “  ba-a-ing”  of  Sheepface,  which 
moves  the  galleries  to  a  perfect  extasy  of 
merriment.  “  The  Village  Lawyer”  was  sent 
to  Colman  anonymously,  and  was  first  acted 
at  the  Hay  market  for  Edwin’s  benefit,  in 
1787.  All  the  actors  predicted  its  failure, 
considering  the  humor  trivial  and  dangerous, 
but  it  was  received  with  unqualified  approba¬ 
tion,  and  has  remained  on  the  stage  as  a 
stock  farce  ever  since.  It  is  an  odd  coinci¬ 
dence  that  neither  the  author  of  the  French 
original  nor  English  translation  is  correctly 
known.  In  “  L’Avocat  Patelin”  occurs  for 
the  first  time  the  phrase,  "  ftvenont  a  not 
moulons,"  which  has  since  passed  into  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  as  a  proverbial  saying,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  “  let  us  resume  our  discourse.” 
To  create  proverbs,  and  give  new  words  to 
language,  are  evidences  of  very  unusual  suc¬ 
cess.  “Patelin,”  an  accidental  name,  like 
“  Tartuffe,”  has  become  a  generic  term  for  a 
flatterer  or  cajoler,  as  “  'Tartuffe”  is  used  to 
signify  a  religious  hypocrite.  It  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  family  of  descendants,  which  “  Tar¬ 
tuffe”  has  not  produced,  such  as  “  Pateliner,” 
“  Patelinage,”  and  “  Patelineurs.”  In  the 
unrivalled  gallery  of  theatrical  subjects  at 
the  Garrick  Club,  is  a  scene  from  the  “  Vil¬ 
lage  Lawyer,”  by  Dewilde,  exhibiting  admi¬ 
rable  portraits  of  Bannister  and  Parsons,  as 
Scout  and  Sheepface. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wished  to  be  su¬ 
preme  in  everything,  in  letters  as  in  political 
power,  established  the  Academy,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  learned 


•  In  his  “Ilistoire  du  Theatre  Fnin{aia,’’he  gives 
a  lung  extract,  which  be  considers  not  unworthv  of 
Moliere,  and  mentions  that  Poequier  has  another. 
Ibis  little  comedy  was  at  first  written  in  quaint 
rhymes,  and  antiquated  style.  After  some  time  it 
was  modernized,  and  converted  into  prose.  In  this 
state  it  has  been  attributed  to  Palaprat,  and  publish¬ 
ed  with  his  name,  although  not  included  in  the 
entire  collection  of  his  dramas,  which  appeared 
with  those  of  his  friend  Brucya  It  was  certinly 
in  existence  before  Palaprat  was  born.  Rabelais 
alludes  to  “Patelin,”  and  he  died  in  16S3,  ninety, 
seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Paliqirat. 
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body  to  protect  and  gorem.  Bat  with  pro¬ 
gressive  strength,  they  soon  rose  beyond  the 
necessity  of  individual  patronage,  and  vindi¬ 
cated  their  right  to  be  what  they  became,  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation.  After  a  few 
years  they  belonged  to  France,  rather  than 
to  their  original  founder,  or  his  more  liberal 
successor,  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  M.  Guizot 
remarks  justly  of  the  great  Cardinal,  “  He 
granted  to  literature  an  active  protection,  the 
influence  of  which  upon  the  literature  of  his 
own  time  has,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated, 
but  the  effect  of  which  upon  succeeding 
generations  cannot  be  disregarded.”  The 
letters  patent,  which  gave  to  the  Academy 
position  and  permanence,  were  registered  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1 637.  F rom  that 
date,  this  erudite  body  assumed  a  dictator¬ 
ship  as  arbiters  and  dispensers  of  literary 
fame,  but  always  subject  to  sarciism  and  de¬ 
traction  from  disappointed  applicants,  who 
failed  to  obtain  admission  into  their  ranks. 
Like  ail  other  public  institutions,  they  were 
not  invariably  impartial  or  judicious  in  the 
selection  of  members.  Piron  being  exclu¬ 
ded,  revenged  himself,  by  a  keen  irony  in  the 
form  of  an  epitaph  : — 

“  Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien ; 

Pas  mdine — Acaddmicien.” 

Pierre  Corneille  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1606.  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  he 
fell  in  love,  and  so  (according  to  his  nephew, 
Fontenelle)  became  a  poet.  His  present  bi¬ 
ographer  attaches  little  importance  to  this 
alleged  source  of  his  genius.  He  says. 

Love  taught  him  merely  to  rhyme,  and  to 
string  rhymes  together  was  a  very  small 
matter  for  Corneille.”  The  extraordinary 
success  of  his  first  dramatic  attempt,  “  Me- 
lite,”  established  his  name,  and  determined 
the  color  of  his  future  life.  Celebrated  now 
as  the  first  tragic  writer  of  his  country,  he 
commenced  his  career  by  a  succession  of  six 
comedies,  long  since  forgotten.  “  Melite” 
appeared  in  1620,  when  Corneille  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year.  At  this  time 
Shakspeare  had  been  dead  nearly  thirteen 
years,  and  Lope  de  Vega  had  retired  from 
the  field,  exhausted  with  the  labor  of  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  dramas.  Speaking  of  Cor¬ 
neille’s  pretensions  at  this  early  period,  M. 
Guizot  observes,  “  His  mind  enlarged  daily, 
but  he  had  not  yet  discovered  the  great  and 
legitimate  use  of  his  increasing  powers ;  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  his  attention  to  that  inex¬ 
haustible  source,  the  observation  of  nature, 
be  wasted  bis  strength  in  efforts  to  make  the 


best  of  the  barren  field  which  he  had  chosen. 
He  daily  acquired  greater  industry,  but  his 
art  remained  stationary  at  nearly  the  same 
point;  and  Corneille  had  as  yet  succeeded 
only  in  showing  what  he  could  do  in  a  style 
of  composition  in  which  excellence  could  be 
attained  by  no  one.”  In  1635  appeared  his 
first  tragedy,  “Medea,”  which  contains 
more  than  one  indication  of  the  energetic 
conciseness,  and  close  comprehensive  reason¬ 
ing,  which  soon  became  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  celebrated  writer.  A  single 
passage  of  intense  power  and  simple  expres¬ 
sion,  in  the  words  of  Voltaire,  “  announced 
the  advent  of  Corneille.”  It  seems  strange, 
that  after  this  decided  movement  in  advance, 
he  should  fall  back  into  comedy,  of  which 
“  L’lllusion  Comique”  affords  a  very  inferior 
sperimen.  This  fall  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  occurred  when  his  mind  must  have  been 
busy  with  the  “  Cid,”  which  was  produced 
in  1630.  That  event  constituted  an  era  in 
the  dramatic  history  of  France,  and  fixed  the 
superiority  of  Corneille  on  a  foundation 
which  has  never  been  undermined.  He  was 
then  thirty,  in  the  meridian  of  mental  vigor, 
and  this  effort  of  his  genius  has  been  held 
up  by  many  able  critics,  not  only  as  his  mas¬ 
ter-piece,  but  as  the  pride  and  boast  of  their 
national  drama.  The  success  of  its  reception 
was  most  enthusiastic ;  it  entirely  occupied 
the  conversation  of  general  society  ;  passages 
committed  to  memory  were  in  everybody’s 
mouth ;  and  “  that  is  as  fine  as  the  Cid” 
soon  became  a  colloquial  expression  for  any 
thing  of  unexpected  excellence.  It  was  not 
likely  that  such  a  triumph  should  pass  on 
without  exciting  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  a 
host  of  distanced  competitors,  who  were  un¬ 
willing  to  subside  quietly  into  oblivion,  under 
the  extinguishing  blaze  of  a  more  brilliant 
light  than  their  own.  A  petty  feeling,  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  abilities  or  high  position  of 
Richelieu,  but  instigated  by  literary  self-love, 
induced  him  to  give  countenance  to  this  use¬ 
less  cabal.  The  famous  criticism  of  the 
French  Academy,  equally  unjust  and  se¬ 
vere,  was  suggested  by  his  influence,  pre¬ 
pared  under  his  supervision,  and  suspected  to 
have  been  composed  in  part  by  himself.  The 
servile  complaisance  of  the  Academy  in  this 
instance  must  be  recorded  to  their  enduring 
shame. 

Corneille  was  not  slow  in  discovering  his 
own  strength,  as  much  from  the  bitterness 
his  success  created,  as  from  innate  perception 
and  comparison.*  But  he  was  poor,  slrug- 

*  Beud^rj,  Bois-Robert,  Claveret,  sod  a  host  ef 
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gling  for  subsistence  as  well  as  fame,  and  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Cardinal.  He 
dared  not  vent  his  indignation  openly  against 
the  caprices  of  the  power  by  which  he  was 
alternately  patronized  and  persecuted.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  6nd  affixed  to 
many  of  his  pieces,  dedicatory  epistles  to 
Richelieu,  his  niece  the  Duchess  D’Aiguillon, 
and  other  grandees  of  the  court,  composed 
in  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation,  which  Dry- 
den  could  scarcely  have  surpassed.  A  hard 
condition,  too  frequently  imposed  by  fortune 
on  indigent  genius.  For  the  dedication  of 
Cinna”  to  M.  de  Montauron,  Corneille  was 
said  to  have  received  the  large  sum  of  one 
thousand  pistoles,  accompanied,  however, 
with  considerable  obloquy  ;  so  much  so,  that 
praises  of  this  kind,  furnished  upon  speciBc 
terms,  were  called  thenceforward,  dedications 
a  la  Montauron.  “  It  is  always  possible,” 
says  M.  Guizot,  “  to  determine  by  the  nature 
of  the  homage  which  Corneille  pays,  the 
amount  of  the  reward  he  received  for  it;  and 
the  excessive  character  of  his  eulogies  will 
never  prove  anything  but  the  excess  of  his 
gratitude.”  Even  on  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
he  smothered  up  his  resentment  of  injuries, 
under  the  consciousness  of  obligation,  in 
these  ingeniously  turned  lines  : — 

“  Qu’on  parle  mal  ou  bien  du  famenx  Cardinal, 

Ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  n’en  diront  jamais  rien : 
II  m’a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal ; 

U  m’a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien.” 

After  the  triumph  of  the  “Cid,” — “Ho¬ 
race,”  “  Cinna,”  “  Polyeucte,”  and  “  Pom- 
p4e,”  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  carried 
the  reputation  of  Corneille  to  its  highest 
pinnacle.  In  “  Rodogune”  and  “  Heraclius,” 
there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  descent, 
although  the  plot  of  the  latter  is  so  intricate 
and  involved,  that  it  requires  a  second  and 
even  a  third  perusaj,  with  undivided  at¬ 
tention,  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  un¬ 
ravelled.  In  the  "  Menteur,”  he  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  earlier  efforts  in  comedy.  This 
superiority  arises  less  from  the  actual  merits 
of  the  play,  than  from  the  simple  fact  that 
it  is  more  natural  than  the  others,  and  the 
leading  character  taken  from  the  scenes  of 
every-day  life.  At  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
Corneille,  beginning  to  fancy  hU  reputation 


the  Binsll  fry  of  literary  pretender^  now  forgotten, 
endeavored  for  a  time  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
public  opinion ;  but  Corneille,  by  the  unaided  su¬ 
periority  of  his  talents^  was  able  to  vanquish  the 
pervert^  taste  of  his  age,  the  competition  of  his 
rivals,  and  the  envy  of  the  all-potent  minister. 


with  the  public  was  on  the  decline,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  “  Pertharite,”  determined 
to  give  up  writing  for  the  stage.  “  It  is 
just,”  he  says,  “  that,  after  twenty  years  of 
labor,  I  should  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am 
growing  too  old  to  continue  in  vogue  ;  I  take 
leave  of  the  public  before  they  entirely  take 
leave  of  me.”  It  would  have  been  well  for 
his  literary  reputation  if  this  resolve  had 
been  irrevocable,  but  after  six  years  of  re¬ 
tirement  be  returned  to  his  vocation,  with 
diminished  powers,  and  evident  symptoms 
that  his  lamp  of  poetic  inspiration  was  burn¬ 
ing  low.  Perhaps  he  had  a  more  powerful 
incitement  in  the  pressure  of  worldly  affairs 
and  the  want  of  money,  than  even  in  the 
flattering  encouragement  of  Fouquet.  When 
Boileau  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of 
his  tragedies,  and  the  glory  be  had  gained 
thereby  ;  "  Yes,”  answered  Corneille,  “  I 
am  satiated  with  glory,  and  famished  for 
money.”  In  “  Nicomede”  and  “  Sertorius,” 
there  are  passages  still  worthy  of  his  name, 
“Othon”  contains  one  speech  which  will 
always  continue  to  be  quoted,  and  even 
“  Agesilas”  has  a  scene  which  could  not  easily 
have  been  written  by  any  one  else.  The 
general  inferiority  of  the  last-named  play, 
followed  by  “  Attila,”  written  respectively 
at  the  ages  of  sixty  and  sixty-two,  drew  from 
the  satiric  pen  of  Boileau  this  cutting  epi¬ 
gram,  which  M.  Guizot  has  inserted  in  a 
note. 

“  Aprei  I’Agesilas, — Helas  ! 

Mais  apres  I’Attila — Hol4.” 

Corneille,  unwarned  by  failure,  continued 
to  write  up  to  seventy,  to  the  unavailing  re¬ 
gret  of  his  honest  admirers,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  detriment  of  his  fame. 
He  reached  the  almost  patriarchal  age  of 
seventy -eight,  in  a  state  of  melancholy  des¬ 
pondency,  with  a  total  incapacity  and  aver¬ 
sion  to  business  of  every  kind,  and  Anally 
expired  on  the  1st  of  October,  1684,  having 
survived  the  loss  of  his  faculties  for  nearly  a 
year.  Remarkably  distinguished  in  these 
particulars  from  Shakspeare,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
two,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bodily  health 
and  intellectual  energy,  and  whose  latest 
productions  are  ranked  among  his  best.  Ra¬ 
cine,  who  succeeded  Corneille  by  the  legiti¬ 
mate  inheritance  of  kindred  ability,  volun¬ 
teered  the  office  of  eulogist,  and  Voltaire,  by 
a  similar  right,  became  the  commentator  of 
their  illustrious  predecessor.  If,  in  some 
touches  of  refinement,  in  a  more  cultivated 
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style,  and  noinutely  delicate  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  they  surpassed  their  model  and  teach¬ 
er,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  praise 
is  due  to  the  master  who  leads,  rather  than 
to  the  scholars,  who,  through  his  labors  and 
example,  have  improved  the  path  to  excel¬ 
lence.  They  denved  advantage  from  his 
faults  while  they  drew  inspiration  from  his 
genius,  learning  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  one  source,  what  to  avoid,  and  how  to 
amend.  In  the  brilliant  youth  of  the  disci¬ 
ple,  the  former  achievements  of  the  aged 
preceptor  are  frequently  and  unjustly  for¬ 
gotten.  The  first  hardy  pioneer  who  forces 
a  passage  through  a  mountain,  untrod  before, 
has  accomplished  a  feat  of  greater  difficulty 
than  the  followers  in  his  train,  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  rugged  opening  smooth  and  agree¬ 
able. 

The  private  character  of  Corneille  appears 
to  have  been  honest,  simple,  and  generally 
unassuming,  with  certain  occasional  inequali¬ 
ties  of  temper,  from  which  human  nature  is 
never  exempt.  His  actions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  his  works.  The  lives  of 
poets  and  scholars  are  usually  barren  of  inci¬ 
dent,  separated  from  the  bustling  scenes  of 
the  world,  and  removed  from  the  arena  of 
dangerous  ambition.  Cervantes  and  Camo- 
ens  form  eminent  exceptions.  Each  were 
gallant  warriors,  visiting  distant  lands,  and 
braving  wounds  and  captivity  in  the  course 
of  military  service.  Calderon,  too,  “  had 
been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,”  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  on  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  sought 
consolation  in  the  perils  of  the  Armada. 
Corneille  created  and  embellished  heroes 
with  his  pen,  and  makes  them  dilate  loftily 
on  the  duties  of  chivalry  and  the  laws  of 
honor,  but  he  had  no  fiery  spark  in  his  own 
composition,  and  held  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
illustrate  his  theory  by  personal  example. 
When  challenged  by  Scudery,  out  of  spleen 
at  bis  superior  popularity,  he  rejected  the 
appeal  to  arms  with  philosophic  contempt, 
and  replied  to  the  rbodomontades  of  his  an¬ 
gry  rival  by  a  sarcasm.  “  There  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity,”  said  he,  “  for  knowing  how  much 
nobler  or  more  valiant  you  may  be  than  my¬ 
self,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  superior  the 
*Cid’  is  to  the  *  Amant  Liberal’ ”  (one  of 
Scudery ’s  worst  comedies). 

Corneille  reformed  much  that  was  rude 
and  defective  in  the  dramatic  taste  of  bis 
country,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  the  unities,  within 
which  the  French  stage  has  been  invariably 
restricted.  He  acknowledges  them  as  indis¬ 
pensable,  in  this  short  but  emphatic  sentence 


in  his  “Essay  upon  Dramatic  Poetry;”  “li 
faut  observer  les  unites  d’action,  de  lien,  e^ 
de  jour ;  personne  n’en  doute.”  This  rule 
so  distinctly  admitted  by  Corneille,  continued 
binding  on  the  tender  ^cine,  the  fiery  Gre- 
billon,  and  the  elegant  Voltaire. 

“La  Motte,”  says  Voltaire,  “a  man  of 
wit  and  talent,  but  attached  to  paradoxes, 
has  written  in  our  time  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  unities,  but  that  literary  heresy  met 
with  no  success ;  had  Shakspeare  been 
equally  bigoted  to  scholastic  rules,  we  should 
have  had  no  *  Macbeth,*  ‘  Midsummer’s 
Night’s  Dream,’  ‘  Tempest,’  or  ‘Lear.’  Den¬ 
nis,  in  his  celebrated  criticism  on  ‘Cato,’ 
which  Dr.  Johnson  gives  at  full  length  in  his 
‘  Life  of  Addison,'  shows,  with  unanswerable 
truth,  the  absurdity  of  confining  the  action 
of  a  play  to  one  particular  place.  Dennis 
was  a  snarling,  waspish  animal,  full  of  crotch¬ 
ets  and  absurd  prejudices,  but  in  this  he  is 
right.  In  ‘  Cato,’  the  scene  is  laid,  with 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  unities,  in  the 
great  ball  of  Cato’s  palace  at  Utica.  Here 
the  conspirators  meet  to  lay  their  plots,  and, 
says  Dennis,  ‘  How  could  they  be  such  fools 
as  to  select  the  most  unfitting  place  in  the 
world  to  discuss  a  matter  which  involved 
their  heads  ?’  But  let  no  one  suppose  that 
this  absurdity  occurs  in  ‘  Cato’  alone.  The 
tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine  afford  ex¬ 
amples  enough  that  the  authors  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  of  pro¬ 
bability  and  common  sense,  in  order  to 
adhere  to  those  of  Aristotle.  In  ‘  Cinna,’ 
he  and  Maximus  conspire  in  the  Emperor’s 
cabinet,  and  there  Amelia  shouts  forth  her 
resolution  to  assassinate  him  ;  and,  to  make 
the  matter  more  glaring,  Cinna  is  quite 
Aware  of  their  egregious  folly,  for  he  says, 

<  Amis,  dans  ce  palais  on  pent  nous  Acouter; 

Et  nous  parluns  pent-etre  avec  trop  d’imprndence, 
Dans  un  lieu  si  inal-propre  a  notre  confidence.’  ” 

Corneille  and  Racine  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  France.  The 
former  was  deficient  in  tenderness,  in  dra¬ 
matic  construction,  and  in  the  art  of  moving 
the  passions ;  but  be  surpassed  in  grandeur, 
in  distinct  identity  of  character,  and  in  the 
power  of  saying  much  in  a  few  words.  In 
refinement,  in  delineating  the  passion  of  love 
truthfully,  and  in  harmony  of  versification, 
Racine  is  unequalled.  Corneille  injured  his 
fame  by  writing  too  much  and  too  long.  He 
suffers  more  by  comparison  with  himself, 
than  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  writer.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
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fieTe  that  the  “  Cid”  and  “  Pertharite,”  or 
“Surena,”  could  proceed  from  the  same 
source.  Critics  of  bis  own  nation,  headed  by 
Voltaire,  have  condemned  more  than  twenty 
of  his  dramas,  and  confined  his  claims  to  su¬ 
perior  excellence,  to  half  a  dozen.  No  for¬ 
eign  reader  is  likely  to  verify  or  refute  this 
censure,  as  either  course  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  perusing  them  to  an  end.  We 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  M.  Guizot,  in  the 
opinion  he  has  adopted  from  earlier  authori¬ 
ties,  than  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Cor¬ 
neille  are  Greeks  and  Romans,  Indians  or 
Spaniards,  according  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  are  placed.  To  us  they  still 
appear  indigenously  Parisian,  although  less 
palpably  one  family  than  those  of  Racine 
and  Voltaire. 

The  French  are  fond  of  comparing  Cor¬ 
neille  and  Shakspeare.  We  are  fully  alive 
to  the  merits  of  the  great  foreign  writer,  and 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  from  national 
partiality  ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  the  com¬ 
parison  can  hold  good,  except  in  the  one 
point,  that  each  was  a  master  in  his  art, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  foundation-stone,  on 
which  the  structure  of  dramatic  excellence 
has  been  subsequently  erected.* 

The  credit  of  Corneille  rests  exclusively 
on  bis  tragedies,  while  his  comedies  are  ob¬ 
solete.  That  of  iShakspeare  is  so  equally 
poised  between  the  two,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  from  which  he  has  derived  the  great¬ 
est  share  of  his  renown.  He  vibrates  from 
one  to  the  other,  like  Garrick,  when  claimed 
by  the  contending  Muses  in  Sir  Joshua’s 
picture.  Corneille  con&ned  himself  strictly 
to  classic  rules.  Shakspeare  treated  them 
with  sovereign  disregard.  Of  Corneille’s 
thirty-two  dramas,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
retain  possession  of  the  stage.  Of  Shak- 
speare’s  thirty-six,  above  three-fourths  are 
in  requisition,  and  seldom  fail  to  prove  at¬ 
tractive  when  adequately  represented.  The 
recent  success  of  “  King  John”  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theatre,  affords  a  memorable  corrobo¬ 
rative  instance.  The  most  devoted  worship¬ 
per  of  Corneille,  if  called  upon  to  select  a 
trial  specimen  of  his  characteristic  excellence, 
would  in  all  probability  pause  upon  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  reproaches  with  which  Camille  over¬ 
whelms  her  brother,  thus  provoking  him  to 
murder,  when  ho  returns  victorious  from  the 
combat  with  the  Curatii  in  which  her  lover 
has  been  slaughtered.  Those  who  have 

*  l'b«  French  point  to  the  illustrious  name  of 
FUire  Corneille,  as  affording  to  the  history  of  their 
jhastre,  the  mij^ty  landmark  which  Shakspeare 
fiyss  to  our  own. 
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witnessed  Rachel  in  this  agony  of  passion, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  effect  she  produced, 
by  a  most  extraordinary  union  of  intellectual 
intensity,  and  physical  execution.  We  sub¬ 
join  the  speech  entire  for  the  purpose  of  a 
distinct  parallel. 

^  Rome,  I’unique  objet  de  mon  ressentiment ! 

Rome,  a  qui  vient  ton  bras  d’immoler  mon  amant ! 
Rome,  qui  t’a  vu  naUre,et  que  ton  coeiir  adore  ! 
Rome,enfin  que  je  hais  parcequ’elle  t’honore ! 
Puissent  tous  ses  voisins  ensemble  conjures. 
Sapper  ses  fondesmens  encore  mal  assurd s ; 

ECsi  ce  n’est  assez  de  toute  I’ltalie, 

Que  I’orient  contre-elle  a  I’occident  s’allie ; 

Que  cent  peuples  unisdes  bouts  de  I’univers, 
Passent  pour  la  detruire,  et  Ics  monts  et  les  mers ; 
Qu’ellenidme  sursoi  renverse  ses  murailles, 

Etde  ses  propres  mains,  dechire  ses  enlrailles  ! 
Que  le  rourroux  du  Ciel  allumd  par  mes  voeux, 
Fasse  pleuvoirsurelle  un  deluge  de  feux  ! 

Puisse  jede  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomberce  foudre. 
Voir  ses  maisons  en  cendre,  et  tes  lauriers  en 
poudre, 

Voir  le  dernier  Romain  a  son  dernier  soupir, 

Moi  seui  en  dtre  la  cause,  et  mourir  de  plaisir.” 

Let  us  now  request  our  readers  to 
turn  to  the  corse  which  I^ear  hurls  on  his 
daughter  Goneril,  and  read  or  recite  that 
tremendous  imprecation  immediately  after 
the  other.  Here  are  two  masterly  passages 
from  mighty  spirits,  in  the  same  vein,  each 
illustrating  a  similar  effect  of  human  feeling 
under  circumstances  of  harrowing  excite¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  express 
our  individual  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two 
the  palm  of  superiority  should  be  awarded. 

“  Hear,  nature,  hear ;  dear  goddess,  hear  ! 
Suspend  thy  purpose  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ! 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase : 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her !  If  she  must  teem. 

Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart,  disnatur’d  torment  to  her ! 

I.et  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth. 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  ; 
Turn  all  her  mother’s  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  ! — Away,  away  !” 

The  final  division  of  M.  Guizot’s  work  is 
occupied  by  very  interesting  details  respect¬ 
ing  Chapelain,  Rotrou,  and  Scarron,  three 
contemporaries  of  Corneille,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  are  little  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  Chapelain  devoted  twenty  years  of 
bis  life  to  the  composition  of  twelve  cantos 
of  a  poem  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  which 
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met  with  >o  little  encoaragement,  that  he 
never  published  the  conclusion.  Rotrou 
possessed  the  greatest  talent  of  this  trium¬ 
virate,  but  the  name  of  Scarron  is  better 
known  and  remembered,  from  hU  having 
been  the  first  husband  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  from  his  constitutional  humor,  in¬ 
terminable  faceiiat,  and  excellent  digestion, 
which  bade  defiance  to  physical  suffering  and 
poverty  ;  and  from  his  "  Roman  Comique,” 
and  “  Virgile  Travesti,”  which  may  still  be 
looked  over  and  laughed  at  in  spite  of  their 
incongruous  extravagance.  On  closing  the 


volume,  we  feel  convinced  that  our  ancestors, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  were  more  easily 
amused  and  instructed  than  are  the  present 
generation :  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
“  Belles  Lettres”  on  society,  is  rapidly  fading 
before  the  spread  of  utilitarian  doctrines,  and 
the  reiterated  discovery  of  gold  diggings. 
Whether  this  revolution  has  improved  the 
social  system  or  increased  the  happiness  of 
the  human  family,  is  a  question  more  easily 
discussed  than  decided,  and  opening  too 
many  arguments  to  be  entered  on  within  the 
limits  of  a  restricted  article. 


ALPHONSE  KARR. 


For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination 
of  twenty-five  volumes  of  tales,  essays,  novels, 
and  drolleries,  which  occupy,  under  the  initial 
K,  a  corner  of  our  French  bookcase.  We 
know  not  whether  M.  Alphonse  Karr’s  works 
are  as  much  read  in  England  as  those  of 
some  of  his  popular  and  mischievous  con¬ 
temporaries;  but  we  suspect  that  they  are 
not.  He  is  of  a  different  school  from  those 
clever  miscreants,  whose  glittering  pages, 
vivid  with  attractive  colors  that  conceal  the 
most  pernicious  tendencies,  make  his  writings 
appear,  by  contrast,  pale  and  monotonous. 
Some  time  ago,  when  incidentally  mentioning 
his  very  charming  novel  of  La  Famille  Alain, 
we  extolled  the  propriety  of  many  of  M. 
Karr’s  works ;  and,  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  pmsonous  doctrines  of  Eugene  Sue, 
that  reckless  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of 
the  populace,  with  the  profanity  and  impurity 
of  most  of  Madame  Sand’s  novels,  and  with 
the  unclean  and  anti-social  lucubrations  of 
minor  scribes  too  numerous  to  mention,  there 
are  few  of  bis  books  but  seem  innocent  and 
unoffending.  Comparative  praise  must  not, 
however,  be  mistaken  for  unqualified  approval. 
Grave  faults  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his 
earlier  works;  and  we  fear  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  with  the  exception  of  La  FamilU 
Alain,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the  books 
upon  which  he  has  apparently  bestowed  most 
pains  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  Two  of  his  longest  works — written. 


it  is  true,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
their  author  was  a  very  young  man,  but  over 
which  he  has  evidently  lingered  with  love 
and  painstaking — are  not  only  unpleasant  in 
tone  and  untrue  to  nature,  but  in  parts  im¬ 
moral  and  licentious.  Of  bis  more  recent 
writings,  the  shorter  and  slighter  are  generally 
the  most  exempt  from  anything  likely  to 
shock  English  readers.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
peculiarity  of  M.  Karr’s  that  he  apparently 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  deface  his  fairest 
pages.  In  France  he  has  a  high  reputation 
as  a  man  of  esprit ;  but  esprit  includes  good 
taste  as  well  as  wit,  and  to  the  former  quality 
he  sometimes  forfeits  his  claim.  One  feels 
vexed  at  the  eccentricity  or  perverseness 
which  lead  him  to  blot,  by  license  and  trivi¬ 
ality,  the  most  interesting  of  his  books.  When 
be  steers  clear  of  these  shoals,  his  delineations 
frequently  possess  both  feeling  and  delicacy ; 
whilst  the  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  he  often  exhibits,  prevent  our 
believing  him  the  dupe  of  the  sophistry  and 
misanthropy  that  sometimes  flow  from  his 

Een.  Desiring  to  judge  him  as  favorably  as 
e  will  permit  us  to  do,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
to  give  an  instance  of  tbe  bad  taste  of  which 
we  complain,  we  turn  to  the  set  of  novels 
included  under  the  eccentric  title  of  Ce  qu'il 
y  a  dans  une  B<niteille  d'Encre,  We  may 
here  observe  that  M.  Karr’s  books  are  gen¬ 
erally  remarkable  for  tbe  oddity  of  their 
names.  Some  of  these,  such  as  Fort  en 
TKttne,  Pour  ne  pas  etre  Treits,  Uns  Foils 
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Hittoire,  although  pithy  enough  in  French, 
translate  but  lamely  into  English.  Others 
are  German,  as  Am  Ratuhen,  “  Whilst  Smok¬ 
ing,”  or,  more  freely,  “  Over  a  Pipe and 
Einerlei,  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  tales, 
and  touching  whose  appositeness,  which  is 
not  very  clear,  M.  Karr  is  perfectly  inexplicit. 
The  novels  composing  the  “  Ink  Bottle”  set 
are  plainer  in  their  appellations.  One  of 
them,  called  Clotilde,  is  clever  but  disagree¬ 
able.  It  contains  some  well-drawn  characters, 
but  all  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  either 
vicious  or  fools.  Genevieve  is  another  of  this 
series,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  author’s 
productions.  And  yet  the  chances  are  that 
the  reader  throws  it  aside  before  he  has  got 
through  the  first  fifty  pages,  and  denounces 
it  as  one  of  the  common  run  of  loose  French 
novels,  in  which  morality  is  sneered  at,  or  at 
least  lost  sight  of.  In  reality,  the  chief  fault 
of  the  book — almost  its  only  one — lies  in 
those  first  fifty  pages.  Could  we  strike  out 
or  remodel  them,  Genevieve  would  be  a  very 
charming  novel.  As  it  is,  it  begins  with  a 
blemish ;  its  commencement  is  in  M.  Karr’s 
worst  style.  The  substance  of  the  ofifending 
portion  may  be  inoflPensively  given  in  very 
few  words.  Monsieur  Lauter  is  a  German, 
good,  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  resident  at 
Cbalons-sur-Marne.  An  affectation  of  a  8to> 
ical  and  unbending  character  is  bis  principal 
weakness,  llis  wife,  Rosalie,  a  blooming 
Frenchwoman  seventeen  years  younger  than 
himself,  has  rendered  him  the  happy  father 
of  two  beautiful  children,  son  and  daughter. 
A  few  years  after  their  birth  he  detects  her 
in  an  intrigue  with  an  empty  coxcomb,  a  new 
comer  to  the  town.  Rosalie’s  character, 
although  tinged  with  coquetry,  was  previously 
unsullied.  Lauter  forgets  his  stoicism,  puts 
a  pistol-case  under  bis  arm,  and  walks  out  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning  with  the  seducer. 
From  that  day  forward  neither  husband  nor 
lover  are  seen  or  heard  of.  This  last  sentence 
brings  us  to  page  60,  where  the  scene 
changes;  a  leap  is  taken  over  three  years; 
and  one  reads  far  into  the  book  before  con¬ 
jecturing  the  necessity  of  the  preliminary 
incident.  And  when  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  plot  of  the  novel  at  last  appears,  we 
are  under  the  charm  of  a  most  engaging 
narrative,  delicately  told  ;  and  the  cynical 
levity  of  the  commencement,  already  wellnigb 
forgotten,  flashes  upon  our  memory  as  doubly 
offensive.  The  incident  could  hardly  have 
been  dispensed  with,  but  it  might  have  been 
very  differently  told,  with  a  gravity  and 
conciseness  that  would  have  greatly  increased 
ts  effect.  The  manner  is  here  the  offence, 
i 


Doubtless  there  are  very  few  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  sins  to  which  humanity  is  liable 
of  which  the  novelist  may  not  rightfully  avail 
himself,  with  the  laudable  view  of  pointing  a 
moral  and  warning  from  vice.  But  he  should 
beware  of  missing  his  aim,  and  making  that 
from  which  it  is  his  duty  to  deter,  appear, 
even  for  the  moment,  venial  or  attractive. 
The  handling  may  constitute  all  the  difference 
between  a  wholesome  lesson  and  a  repugnant 
and  dangerous  picture. 

“  Let  us  talk  a  little,”  says  M.  Karr,  by 
manner  of  heading  to  his  tenth  chapter,  after 
effecting,  in  the  last  line  of  the  ninth,  the 
disappearance  of  M.  Lauter  and  his  rival,  “of 
M.  Cbaumicr,  burgess  of  the  little  town  of 
Fontainebleau.”  And  here  we  pause  to  re¬ 
mark  that  nothing  can  be  more  capricious 
and  fantastical  than  the  general  arrangement 
of  M.  Karr’s  books.  His  chapters  are  of  all 
lengths,  from  six  lines  to  any  number  of 
pages.  We  could  point  out  some  of  two  lines, 
and  of  a  line  and  a  half,  and  that  are  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  their  argument.  Some¬ 
times  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  letter  to 
Jules  Janin,  or  some  other  friend,  or  to  the 
narration  of  an  incident  personal  to  himself, 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  the  book,  or 
to  gossip  about  a  dog,  a  flower,  or  a  lizard 
— in  short,  to  anything  that  comes  uppermost. 
At  first  one  smiles  at  the  oddity  of  these 
digressions,  and  admires  the  neatness  and  in¬ 
dependent  point  that  some  of  them  possess  ; 
but  after  a  time  they  become  wearisome,  the 
reader  considers  them  as  knots  upon  the 
thread  of  the  story,  and  wonders  why  they 
are  introduced,  unless  with  the  purpose  of 
swelling  the  volume — to  the  attainment  of 
which  the  three  line  chapters,  made  a  pretext 
for  three  pages  of  white  paper,  very  consid¬ 
erably  contribute.  And  doubtless  many  of 
M.  Karr’s  readers,  puzzled  to  explain  bis 
vagaries,  his  occasional  crude  sophisms  and 
impertinent  assertions,  end  by  imputing  to 
him  either  an  immoderate  share  of  affectation, 
or  a  slight  derangement  in  the  cells  of  his 
brain,  insufficient,  however,  to  neutralize  his 
amusing  qualities  as  a  writer.  If  he  has  his 
defects,  be,  upon  the  other  hand,  carefully 
avoids  many  to  which  his  contemporaries  are 
prone.  He  is  conscientiously  brief  in  his  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  scruples  not  to  quiz  Balsac 
unmercifully  on  his  long-windedness  in  this 
particular.  A  satirist  by  profession,  the 
editor  of  the  Gtitpes  gives  his  brother  novel¬ 
ist  the  full  length  of  his  lash.  Fortunately 
poor  Balzac’s  broad  shoulders  were  pretty 
well  used  to  the  thong,  which  is  applied, 
I  moreover,  with  all  go^  humor.  Nobody 
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will  mistake  the  object  of  the  following  bit 
of  parody,  extracted  from  Une  Hutoire  In- 
vraitembiable.  A  friend  has  been  reproaching 
M.  Karr  with  a  brevity  too  great  for  bis  own 
interest.  “  When  you  write  romances,”  he 
says,  “are  you  not  paid,  like  other  people, 
by  the  line,  the  page,  the  sheet  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  replies  M.  Karr ;  “  why 
should  I  not  conform  to  the  established  cus* 
tom  in  such  matters  ?” 

“  Conform  to  established  custom  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  at  least  study  the  masters 
of  the  art,  and  learn  of  them  not  to  squan¬ 
der  ^our  subject.  Recollect  that,  paid  by 
the  line,  Larochefoucauld,  if  be  had  lived  in 
our  days,  and  lived  by  the  produce  of  bis 
pen,  would  have  obtained  by  his  Maximt 
scarcely  a  fortnight’s  subsistence.  You  have 
already  brought  upon  the  scene  an  innkeep¬ 
er,  half-a-dozen  travellers,  a  conscript  and 
bis  family,  all  of  which  were  portraits  to 
paint.  And  the  inn !  do  you  think  one  of 
the  masters  1  speak  of  would  let  off  the 
inn  as  cheaply  as  you  have  done  ?  Far  from 
it.  Every  saucepan  would  have  paid  him 
toll  to  the  tune  of  ten  sous,  at  the  very  least. 
And  the  chimney !  he  would  not  give  the 
chimney  for  6fteen  francs  ;  and  there  is  also 
a  carriage  from  which  you  might  have  ex¬ 
tracted  a  profit.” 

“  Would  you  have  had  me  stop  it  on  the 
road  ?” 

“No;  but  that  carriage  owes  you  ten 
francs,  which  you  might  have  paid  yourself.” 

And  the  friend  proceeds  with  caricatures 
of  the  verbose  style  of  various  literary  ce¬ 
lebrities.  Thus  instructed,  M.  Karr  watches 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  valuable  bints 
he  has  received.  Presently  casual  mention 
is  made  of  a  fan.  The  chance  is  too  good  to 
be  lost.  “  This  time,”  he  exclaims,  “  the 
fan  shall  not  escape  toll-free  ;  the  fan  shall 
not  pass  without  paying  a  ransom.  It  is  a 
fan  in  white  satin,  with  golden  spangles. 
Upon  it  are  painted  shepherds,  but  what 
shepherds !  trees,  but  what  trees !  sheep, 
but  what  sheep !  The  shepherdess  has  a 
sprinkling  of  powder  on  her  hair ;  a  boddice 
of  pink  satin,  with  green  ribbons ;  a  petti¬ 
coat  of  the  same,  puffed  out  over  enormous 
hoops,  and  elegantly  turned  up  with  green 
bows,  like  the  boddice.  On  her  feet  she 
has  little  shoes,  with  high  heels;  in  her 
band  a  crook,  adorned  with  ribbons  ;  she  is 
seated  on  blue  grass,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
lilac  trees,”  dec.  dec.,  to  the  extent  of  a  page 
and  a  half.  “  I  do  not  know  many  of  my 
cotemporaries,”  M.  Karr  then  observes, 
“  who,  having  caught  a  Watteau  fan,  would 


let  the  reader  off  so  cheaply.  The  mo$t  fer¬ 
tile  of  OUT  novelitlt,  ( Baluc  is  here  meant,] 
who,  after  all,  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  once 
built  a  house  with  the  price  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  deficient  in  the  house,  except  a  staircase, 
but  that  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  drawers,  but  to  the  absence 
of  mind  of  the  author,  who,  being  bis  own 
architect,  had  omitted  the  stairs  in  the  plan 
be  gave  to  the  masons  —  a  circumstance 
which  I  neither  invent  nor  exaggerate.”  This 
is  the  sort  of  sarcastic  gossip  and  caricature 
indulged  in  by  M.  Karr,  to  an  extent  some¬ 
times  nearly  as  tiresome  as  Balzac’s  intermin¬ 
able  descriptions  of  chairs  and  tables.  To 
return,  however,  to  M.  Chaumier,  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  the  brother  of  Madame  Rosalie 
Lauter,  who  bad  married  against  bis  will, 
and  with  whom  be  had  since  held  no  com¬ 
munication.  Here  is  his  house,  as  described 
by  M.  Karr,  who,  himself  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  country,  of  gardens,  trees,  and 
flowers,  is  very  happy  in  sketches  of  the 
kind.  “  The  entrance  was  through  an  alley 
of  acacias,  with  thick  and  tufted  foliage,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  was  a  little  dark 
green  door,  where  hung  a  deer’s  foot,  by 
way  of  bell-handle.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  you  entered  a  court,  each  of  whose 
flags  was  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  grass. 
In  one  corner  was  a  well,  so  old  that  the 
stone  brim  was  worn  away,  and  covered  with 
reddish-green  moss.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
courtyard  stood  a  two-story  house,  reached 
by  a  small  flight  of  steps,  with  a  rusty  iron 
railing;  the  ground-floor  comprising  the 
dining-room,  M.  Chaumier’s  bed-room  and 
study,  and  the  kitchen.  On  the  first  floor 
were  the  bed-chambers  of  little  Rose  Chau¬ 
mier,  of  her  brother  Albert,  and  of  Dame 
Modeste  Holland,  M.  Chaumier’s  confidential 
housekeeper.  The  upper  story  served  as 
fruit  and  store-room  ;  the  linen  was  spread 
there  to  dry,  and  sometimes  Honore  Holland, 
Modeste’s  husband,  and  a  soldier  by  profes¬ 
sion,  occupied  it  for  the  rare  intervals  during 
which  the  state  could  dispense  with  his  ser¬ 
vices.  In  rear  of  the  house  was  a  large  gar¬ 
den,  of  wild  and  uncultivated  aspect.  Be¬ 
fore  M.  Chaumier  bought  the  property,  the 
garden  had  been  perfectly  cultivated ;  but 
since  then,  thanks  to  neglect,  thistles,  net¬ 
tles,  and  other  weeds,  bad  choked  the  deli¬ 
cate  flowers ;  the  trees  alone  and  a  few  vig¬ 
orous  plants  had  resisted,  and  bad  even  at¬ 
tained  a  remarkable  size.  Two  large  apple- 
trees,  a  service-tree,  over  which  a  clematis 
twined,  lilacs,  enormous  moss-grown  rose- 
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trees,  formed  the  principal  riches  of  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  poppies  sowed  themselves  every  year, 
and  at  the  angle  of  the  coping  of  the  wall, 
blossomed  a  bright  cluster  of  wall-flower.” 
Add  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  de¬ 
scription  Madame  Rosalie  Lauter  and  her 
two  children,  Leon  and  Genevieve,  and  we 
at  once  group  together  all,  save  one,  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  book.  Three 
years  after  her  husband's  disappearance, 
Madame  Lauter  writes  to  her  brother.  Her¬ 
self  ignorant  of  Lauter’s  fate,  she  has  lived 
repentant  and  retired,  devoting  herself  to 
her  children.  “  By  selling  all  1  have,”  she 
says  to  M.  Chaumier,  “  1  shall  realize  about 
thirty  thousand  francs.  Will  you  let  me  go 
and  live  with  you  ?  You  shall  guide  me  in  the 
employment  of  ray  little  fortune,  and  in  the 
education  of  my  children  ;  I  will  replace,  for 
yours,  the  mother  they  have  lost — and  thus 
surrounded,  we  will  grow  old  in  peace  and 
affection.  Your  answer,  my  good  brother, 
will  restore  me  to  happiness  or  plunge  me 
into  deepest  discouragement.”  In  spite  of 
the  manoeuvres  of  Modeste  Holland,  who 
purloins  the  letter  from  her  master’s  pocket, 
and  does  all  she  dares  to  prevent  compliance 
with  its  request,  M.  Chaumier,  who,  although 
a  negro- emancipator  and  theoretical  philan¬ 
thropist,  is  not  quite  dead  to  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  sympathies  of  humanity,  welcomes  his 
sister  and  her  children.  Madame  Lauter  has 
over-estimated  the  probable  proceeds  of  her 
little  property.  It  yields  but  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  francs ;  and  as  she  dares  not,  and  will 
not,  be  a  tax  upon  her  brother,  she  sinks 
this  little  sum  upon  her  life,  justifying  the 
act  in  her  own  eyes  by  the  reflection  that 
it  will  enable  her  to  give  her  children  a  good 
education,  which  leads  to  everything. 

The  four  cousins  grow  up  together.  The 
development  of  their  respective  characters ; 
the  description  of  their  happy  life  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  country-house  and  its  wild  old  garden; 
the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  Modeste 
Holland,  who  racks  her  spiteful  invention  to 
devise  annoyances  for  Madame  Lauter,  to 
whom  she  has  vowed  eternal  detestation ;  the 
long-suffering  of  Rosalie,  who,  humbly  pen¬ 
itent  and  anxious  for  her  children,  cour¬ 
ageously  and  patiently  submits  to  the  petty 
insults  of  her  persecutor  rather  than  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  her  brother’s  house — these 
and  other  domestic  matters  furnish  M.  Karr 
with  several  charming  chapters,  tolerably 
free  from  those  unseasonable  digressions  and 
speculations  with  which,  however,  he  never 
can  entirely  abstain  from  interlarding  and 
deteriorating  his  volumes.  Leon  and  Albert 


go  to  study  at  Paris ;  Madame  sells  her  last 
trinkets,  that  her  son  may  have  the  same  al¬ 
lowance  as  his  cousin.  In  her  letters  she 
urges  him  to  work  hard  ;  but  Leon  takes  this 
for  a  mere  matter-of-course  recommendation, 
and  attends  more  to  music  than  to  books. 
He  has  a  fine  voice,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
becomes  a  proficient  on  the  violin.  This  pur¬ 
suit,  and  the  recollection  of  his  pretty  cousin 
Rose,  his  childish  partiality  for  whom  is  merg¬ 
ing  in  manly  love,  preserve  him  from  the  dis¬ 
sipation  indulged  in  by  Albert,  who  is  of  a 
more  volatile  and  frivolous  character.  Re¬ 
buffed  by  a  pretty  widow,  whose  conquest, 
in  his  boyish  vanity,  he  fancied  he  had  made, 
Albert  retreats  to  rustication  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  And  now  begin  poor  Genevieve’s 
sorrows.  She  loves  her  cousin  with  the 
purest  affection,  and  'is  repaid  by  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Albert  never  dreams  of  regarding 
her  otherwise  than  as  a  sister,  and  is  wholly 
unaware  of  her  sentiments  towards  him.  He 
tortures  her  by  carving  upon  the  trees  of  the 
forest  the  initials  of  his  disdainful  Parisian 
beauty,  and  returns  to  Paris  for  his  last  year 
of  pretended  study  and  real  idleness.  All 
this  time  Leon  dreams  of  Rose,  neglects  his 
law  books,  and  plays  concertos.  He  is  on 
the  way  to  become  a  first-rate  musician  and 
no  lawyer.  An  unexpected  letter  from  Qen- 
evieve  gives  him  a  terrible  shock.  Madame 
Lauter  is  dead,  during  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  to  whom  on  the  eve  of  her  decease 
she  dictates  a  letter,  commending  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  his  care.  Two  days  after  her  fu¬ 
neral,  M.  Chaumier’s  fortune  is  trebled  by 
the  favorable  termination  of  a  long-pending 
law-suit.  He  promises  Genevieve  and  Leon 
to  be  a  father  to  them,  and  keeps  his  promise 
tolerably  well,  until  Leon  one  day  declares 
his  rooted  aversion  to  the  law,  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  Where¬ 
upon  his  uncle  deoires  him  to  reckon  no 
longer  on  his  support,  and  to  keep  away 
from  his  house  —  which  Leon  accordingly 
leaves,  after  declaring  his  love  to  Rose,  and 
obtaining  an  assurance  that  it  is  reciprocated. 

Besides  his  cousin  Albert  and  bis  student 
comrades,  Leon  has  one  intimate  who  is  al¬ 
most  a  friend.  This  is  a  fellow-lodger  named 
Anselmo,  a  fanatico  per  la  musica,  who,  at¬ 
tracted  by  Leon’s  musical  skill,  has  sought 
bis  acquaintance,  and  occasionally  visits  him 
to  smoke  a  pipe  and  listen  to  his  violin.  He 
makes  long  absences  from  Paris,  and  Leon 
has  not  seen  much  of  him,  but  has  neverthe¬ 
less  conceived  a  sort  of  affection  for  him, 
founded  on  the  simple  but  distinguished 
manners  of  Anselmo,  on  the  interest  he 
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seemii  to  take  in  his  affairs,  and  on  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  gives  him  to  struggle  bravely 
along  the  up-hill  road  of  life.  Indeed,  An- 
selmo  shows  a  degree  of  good  feeling  and 
sympathy,  naturally  captivating  to  a  young 
and  generous  heart.  After  his  rupture  with 
his  uncle,  Leon  at  once  proceeds  to  consult 
his  friend,  and  to  inform  him  of  his  project, 
or  rather  of  his  resolution. 

M.  Anselmo  encouraged  him,  and,  without 
ceasing  to  be  his  assiduous  auditor,  entirely 
changed  his  manner  of  listening.  It  was  no 
longer  a  personal  satisfaction  he  sought 
when  Leon  played  on  the  violin ;  he  no 
longer  gave  himself  up  to  the  charm  of  mel¬ 
ody.  He  judged,  criticised,  found  fault,  in¬ 
sisted  on  numerous  repetitions  of  the  same 
passages.  Then,  when  there  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  opera,  a  good  concert,  or  a  great  artiste 
to  be  heard,  M.  Anselmo  always  had,  by 
chance,  in  the  pocket  of  his  old  brown  coat, 
a  ticket  for  the  concert  or  theatre.  One  day 
he  said  to  Leon — “  I  am  very  intimate  with 
hi.  Kreutzer  ;  he  will  be  most  happy  on  my 
recommendation,  to  give  you  the  few  lessons 
you  still  need ;  call  upon  him  to-morrow 
with  a  letter  I  will  give  you.”  Kreutzer 
gave  no  lesson  under  twenty  francs ;  it  was  a 
piece  of  good  luck  Leon  would  never  have 
dared  to  hope  for.  He  could  not  help  ad¬ 
miring  the  punctuality  and  exactness  of  the 
professor,  who  never  abiidged  the  lesson 
even  by  five  minutes.  And  what  equally 
astonished  him  was,  that  whilst  Kreutzer 
thus  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  friend¬ 
ship  'such  as  is  rarely  met  with,  he  never 
inquired  after  his  friend.  One  day  Leon  and 
M.  Anselmo  met  Kreutzer  in  the  street. 

“  To  whom  did  you  bow  ?”  said  M.  Anselmo 
to  Leon. 

“  ‘  Did  you  not  recognize  him  V 
••  •  No.’ 

“  ‘  It  was  your  friend,  M.  Kreutzer.’ 

“  ‘  I  did  not  see  him.’ 

“  *  It  is  surprising.’ 

*  Very  surprising.’ 

“  *  He  jjassed  close  to  us ;  but  neither  did 
he  seem  to  recognize  you.’ 

'*  One  morning  M.  Anselmo  said  to  Leon 
— ‘  It  is  time  for  you  to  earn  money ;  you 
have  a  fine  talent ;  my  friend  Kreutzer  will 
be  so  obliging  as  to  give  you  a  few  more 
lessons,  and  any  advice  you  may  need.  But 
whilst  thus  perfecting  yourself,  you  must 
make  yourself  heard,  and  give  lessons  in 
your  turn.  Here  is  the  address  of  a  pupil 
with  whom  you  will  commence  the  day  after  ! 
to-morrow  ;  he  will  give  you  ten  francs  a  I 


lesson.  The  price  is  almost  ridiculous  for  a 

iroung  professor;  but  you  should  give  no 
essons  at  a  lower  rate.  There  are  lew  real 
connoisseurs,  and  the  majority  estimate  mu¬ 
sic  only  by  what  it  costs.’  Leon  knew  not 
how  to  thank  M.  Anselmo;  but  M.  Anselmo 
said  to  him — '  You  owe  me  no  thanks ;  one 
of  my  friends,  a  very  rich  man,  wishes  his 
son  to  learn  the  violin.  He  asked  me  to  tell 
him  of  a  good  professor ;  you  were  at  hand ; 

I  must  have  gone  out  of  my  way  not  to  ren¬ 
der  you  this  little  service;  and,  besides,  I 
know  few  professors  whose  play  pleases  me 
as  much  as  yours.  I  am  off  to  Germany, 
and  shall  not  return  till  spring.  Write  to 
me  sometimes,  and  tell  me  of  your  success, 
for  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed.  Farewell.” 

M.  Karr  here  skips  over  a  year  in  three 
pages,  occupied  by  gossip  about  an  ink-bot¬ 
tle  and  a  barcarole.  In  the  interim,  Gene¬ 
vieve  had  been  forbidden  to  see  her  brother, 
had  declined  obeying,  and  had  gone  to  live 
with  him.  Leon,  whose  reputation  daily 
augmented,  and  who  earned  a  tolerable  in¬ 
come,  occupied  a  little  apartment  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honor6.  His  musical  talent  made  him 
much  sought  after  in  society ;  and  his 
uncle,  to  whom  he  never  failed  respectfully 
to  bow  when  they  met  at  a  bull  or  concert, 
was  not  sorry  sometimes  to  say  :  The  youug 
man  is  my  nephew.  “  Once,  when  M. 
Chaumier  bad  said  this,  he  found  himself 
puzzled  to  reply  to  the  very  natural  question 
— •  Why  do  we  never  meet  him  at  your 
Sunday  parties?’  It  was  impossible  to  say 
— *  Because  I  forbade  him  my  house ;  and  I 
did  so  because  he  would  be  a  musician,  and 
acquire  the  talent  you  applaud,  and  of  which 
I  myself  cannot  help  being  rather  proud.’ 
So,  one  day  M.  Chaumier  beckoned  Leon  to 
him,  and  said — *  Nephew  Leon,  there  is 
mercy  for  every  offence.  I  may  have  thought 
it  right  to  punish  an  outbreak  of  youthful 
wilfulness,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  banish  my 
sister’s  children  for  ever  from  my  house. 
Rose  and  Albert — when  we  see  Albert — 
speak  of  you  two  every  Sunday,  when  there 
are  always  two  places  empty  at  table,  which 
I  do  not  like  to  see.  Come,  then,  next  Sun¬ 
day,  with  your  sister,  and  let  us  forget  our 
little  differences.’  By  an  involuntary  im¬ 
pulse,  Rose  threw  her  arms  round  her 
father’s  neck,  to  thank  him  for  this  good 
thought,  which  he  had  confided  to  no  one. 
Leon  thanked  M.  Chaumier  aloud,  and  Rose 
with  her  eyes  and  heart.  Thenceforward 
Genevieve  and  Leon  dined  every  Sunday  at 
their  uncle’s. 
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“Albert  bad  bought  a  aolicitor’s  practice, 
and  left  everything  to  his  head  clerk,  whilst 
he  himself  thought  only  of  amusement.” 

“  M.  Anseimo  had  written  twice  to  Leon, 
who  had  forgotten  to  answer  him.” 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  already  have  his 
suspicions  concerning  this  M.  Anseimo,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  shabbiness  of  his  only 
coat,  abounds  in  opera  and  concert  tickets,  j 
and  has  interest  to  procure,  gratis,  music-  i 
lessons  usually  paid  at  twenty  francs  apiece.  I 
About  this  time  he  returns  from  Germany,  | 
in  the  same  threadbare  garb  and  ancient  hat ; 
traces  Leon  to  his  new  lodgings,  secures  a 
room  in  the  same  house,  and  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Rose.  His  arrival  was  oppor¬ 
tune  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  brother  and 
sister.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening;  they  had 
been  to  dine  as  usual  at  their  uncle’s,  and 
had  found  no  one.  M.  Chaumier  and  Rose 
had  gone  upon  a  party  of  pleasure.  As  to 
Albert,  he  had  not  been  seen  at  his  father’s 
for  a  week.  Genevieve  and  Leon  looked 
mournfully  at  each  other.  For  them  the 
Sunday  was  the  festival  that  supported  them 
througl)  the  privations  and  monotony  of  the 
other  six  days.  But  their  concern  was  more 
for  each  other  than  for  themselves.  Under 
all  disappointments,  the  tenderest  fraternal 
love  supported  them.  M.  Anseimo  hap¬ 
pened  to  ha^e  opera  tickets  in  his  pocket. 
And  this  time,  by  a  lucky  chance,  it  was  a 
whole  box,  instead  of  two  places ;  so  that 
Rose  accompanied  her  brother  and  his  friend, 
who  soon,  by  his  kindness  and  attention, 
became  her  friend  also.  One  morning  he 
came  early  to  visit  them.  “  ‘  I  have  a  walk 
to  propose  to  you,’  he  said.  ‘  I  am  the  agent 
of  Baron  Arnberg,  a  rich  German  nobleman, 
who  proposes  residing  at  Paris,  and  I  am 
having  a  bouse  built  for  him  in  the  Champs 
Elysdes.  He  has  given  very  exact  instruc¬ 
tions  on  all  the  principal  points,  bat  he 
leaves  the  details  to  me.  'fhe  house  is  just 
finished,  but  wants  decorations,  and  the  gar¬ 
den  has  to  be  laid  out.  M.  Arnberg  has  a 
son  and  daughter,  whom  he  tenderly  loves. 
Their  apartments  must  be  fitted  up,  but  I 
am  old,  and  have  forgotten  what  pleases  a 
young  man ;  and  I  am  entirely  ignorant  as 
to  the  tastes  of  a  young  lady.  1  want  you, 
therefore,  to  help  me  in  my  undertaking 
with  your  advice.  We  will  breakfast  togeth¬ 
er  at  the  Champs  Elys^es,  aud  afterwards 
we  will  visit  the  baron’s  future  habitation.’ 
On  his  return  from  the  house,  where,  having 
received  earit  blanche  as  to  expense,  he  and 
Genevieve  have  exhausted  their  imagination 
to  devise  the  most  tasteful  adornments  for 
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the  apartments  of  the  wealthy  baron’s  chil¬ 
dren,  Leon  perceives,  in  the  Champs  ElysAes, 
then  crowded  with  gay  equipages.  Rose 
Chaumier  in  a  carriage  with  some  fashion¬ 
able  friends,  and  attended  by  a  young  ex¬ 
quisite,  assiduous  for  her  favor.  Rodolph  de 
Redetiil  galloped  at  the  carriage  door ;  the 
vehicle  passed  so  rapidly  that  Leon  could 
not  be  sure  whether  Rose  had  recognized 
him  and  his  sister.  Then,  notwithstanding 
M.  Anselmo’s  philosophical  commonplace, 
Leon  felt  all  the  painfulness  of  his  poverty. 
Rodolph  galloped  by  the  side  of  Rose  !  He 
had  no  horse,  he  never  should  have  one  ;  and 
yet  he  was  a  good  horseman,  skilful  and 
bold.  He  glanced  at  his  clothes,  which,  for 
cut  and  freshness,  could  not  vie  with  those 
of  Rodolph.  Rather  unjustly,  his  vexation 
reflected  itself  on  Rose  ;  he  felt  angry  with 
her,  because  Rodolph  de  Redeuil  had  a  fine 
horse  and  a  coat  made  by  . . . .  ” 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  AUTHOR  INTERRUPTS  IIIIIBELF — TOUCHING 

THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  WRITING  HISTORY,  AND 

THE  MULTIPLICITY  OF  INFORMATION  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL  TO  THE  HISTORIAN. 

“  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  who  was 
the  fashionable  tailor  at  that  time.” 

The  last  fifteen  words  we  have  written 
from  an  entire  chapter  of  M.  Karr’s  bouk, 
and  we  have  given  it  as  an  example  of  his 
trivial  and  impertinent  oddity.  In  chapter 
xlv.  we  are  informed  that  Anseimo  bitterly 
lamented  having  torn  his  coat  against  a  nail 
in  the  baron’s  new  house.  The  concern  he 
testified  quite  dissipated  a  suspicion  of  Gene¬ 
vieve’s,  who  fancied  she  had  seen  him  give  a 
piece  of  gold  to  a  poor  German  tailor  out  of 
work. 

If  Leon  is  sad  at  Rose’s  coquetry,  Gene¬ 
vieve  is  not  without  her  sorrows.  She  re¬ 
ceives  an  advantageous  offer  of  marriage, 
and  Albeit  almost  breaks  her  heart  by 
praising  the  g^ood  qualities  of  her  sqitor,  and 
urging  her  to  accept  him.  Blind  to  the 
jewel  that  lies  upon  his  path,  her  insensible 
cousin  turns  aside  after  tinsel.  She  hears  of 
his  squandering  his  fortune  and  his  time  upon 
an  actress.  Then,  to  repair  his  extrava¬ 
gance,  he  makes  a  rich  marriage,  and  poor 
Genevieve  cannot  refuse  to  be  present  at  his 
wedding — the  funeral  of  her  happiness. 

We  cannot  trace  a  tithe  of  the  incidents 
and  episodes  of  this  book,  which  is  a  sort  of 
history  or  chronicle  of  a  family,  extending 
over  several  years.  Early  in  the  second 
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volume  there  are  a  couple  of  chapters  rela¬ 
ting  to  Albert’s  intrigues,  which  h^  been 
as  well  omitted.  Then  we  have  some  ludi¬ 
crous  scenes  in  an  artist’s  painting-room. 
Here  M.  Karr  is  perfectly  at  home.  His 
peculiar  humor  finds  full  scope  in  depicting 
the  frolics  of  a  party  of  young  painters  (a 
very  numerous  class  in  Paris)  who  imagine 
they  study  art  whilst  in  reality  they  do 
nothing  but  smoke  long  pipes,  make  bad 
puns,  cut  jokes  on  their  rapin  or  cojor- 
grinder  (a  boy  of  fourteen,  with  long  hair 
and  a  gray  blouse,  up  to  every  kind  of  vil- 
lany,  and  christened  Gargantua,  on  account 
of  his  prodigious  appetite,)  and  devise  means 
of  torturing  their  landlord,  who  occupies  a 
floor  in  the  same  house,  and  has  the  imper¬ 
tinence  to  ask  for  his  rent.  In  a  sitting  held 
to  deliberate  upon  this  grave  oflence,  and 
apportion  a  proper  punishment,  a  variety  of 
resolutions  are  adopted,  and  a  great  deal  of 
untranslatable  fun  is  introduced.  Leon 
calls,  and  is  forthwith  taken  to  task  by  his 
brother  artists  for  the  shabbiness  of  his 
dress,  and  for  bis  defection  from  their  par¬ 
ties  of  pleasure.  The  truth  was  that  the 
summer,  by  taking  his  pupils  out  of  town, 
had  sadly  diminished  his  income ;  and  Leon, 
whose  affection  for  his  only  sister  was  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  idolatry,  stinted  himself  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  that  she  might  enjoy  its  ' 
superfluities.  In  reply  to  the  humorous  and 
good-humored,  but  point-blank  attack  of  the 
embryo  Parisian  Apelles,  Leon  affected  a 
rakish  tone,  talked  vaguely  of  disorder,  debt, 
dissifMtion,  Ac.,  Ac. 

**  When  he  might  have  said : 

'  I  am  badly  dressed,  but  my  sister 
Genevieve  lacks  nothing  ; — her  satin  shoes 
are  of  the  best  maker,  and  set  off  her  pretty 
foot  to  the  best  advantage ;  her  dresses  are 
made  by  the  most  renowned  milliner;  I  have 
no  cloak,  but  she  has  wood  in  abundance  to 
warm  herself ;  my  sister  Genevieve  wants 
for  nothing;  hideous  poverty  approaches 
her  not,  to  blight  her  blooming  youth  with 
its  mortal  breath.’  ” 

Genevieve  was  far  from  suspecting  the 
straits  to  which  her  unselfish  brother  was 
often  reduced.  Nevertheless  she  invented 
every  sort  of  economy  to  save  his  money ; 
whilst  Leon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  trem¬ 
bled  with  grief  and  rage  at  the  mere  idea  of 
her  suffering  a  privation,  invented  wants  for 
her,  in  order  to  satisfy  them.  '*  One  day  he 
found  Genevieve  busy  repairing  an  old 
gown.  That  very  morning  he  had  seen 
upon  the  Boulevards  various  actresses  and 
loose  women  magnificently  dsessed  and 


drawn  by  superb  horses.  ‘  Good  Heavens  !’ 
he  had  said  to  himself,  *  what  does  Provi¬ 
dence  reserve  for  a  good  and  virtuous  girl 
like  Genevieve,  when  all  that  is  rich  and 
beautiful  in  the  world  is  lavished  upon  such 
creatures  ns  those  ?  The  thought  had 
haunted  him  all  the  day  ;  and  the  work  on 
which  Genevieve  was  engaged  embittered 
his  regrets.  He  snt  down  beside  her  and 
said  :  *  Why  do  you  make  up  that  old  worn- 
out  dress  V 

“  ‘  Indeed,’  said  Genevieve,  ‘  I  assure  you 
it  will  do  me  much  honor  this  summer.’ 

“  ‘  Less  than  a  new  one,  though  ?’ 

“  *  A  new  one  would  be  expensiv^e,  and 
our  means - ’ 

“  ‘  Who  told  you  that,  my  dear  girl  ?  Do 
you  share  the  vulgar  notion  that  an  artist  is 
an  unfortunate  wretch,  doomed  to  live  in 
misery  and  die  in  a  hospital  ?  The  sister  of 
a  musician  should  be  on  a  par  with  the 
proudest.  I  earn  money — a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  is  my  wish  you  should  always 
be  elegantly  dressed.  Give  that  old  frock 
to  the  servant ;  after  dinner,  we  will  go  out 
and  buy  a  new  one.’ 

“  And  as  they  passed  along  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  he  took  her  to  Tortoni’s  to  eat  ice. 
Near  them  sat  several  ladies  whose  carriages 
waited  hard  by.  A  flower-girl  came  to  offer 
a  bouquet  of  remarkable  beauty. 

“  ‘  What  is  the  price  V  said  one  of  the 
ladies. 

“  ‘  Ten  francs.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  too  dear.’ 

“  The  woman  offered  her  flowers  to  the 
other  ladies,  and  received  the  same  answers 
from  ail.  But  when  she  came  to  Leon,  he 
threw  two  five-franc  pieces  upon  the  table, 
and  presented  the  bouquet  to  Genevieve. 
The  ladies  and  their  male  companions 
looked  at  the  artist’s  sister  with  an  air  of 
curiosity. 

“  ‘  What  folly !’  said  Genevieve  to  her 
brother,  as  they  left  Tortoni’s. 

“'Not  at  all,’  replied  Leon.  ‘Are  you 
not  much  prettier  than  all  those  women  with 
their  impertinent  looks  ?  I  was  glad  to  vex 
them  a  little.’ 

“And  they  entered  a  shop,  where  Leon 
selected  the  best  of  everything  for  his  sister. 

“  The  same  night  before  going  to  bed,  be 
inked  the  seams  of  his  only  coat.” 

There  is  a  quiet  naturalness  about  this 
passage  that  pleases  us  much.  We  see  the 
true  artist-character;  proud,  generous  to 
prodigality,  self-denying  and  susceptible. 
M.  Karr  is  happy  in  trails  of  this  kind.  By 
an  accidental  circumstance  Genevieve  dis- 
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covers  the  poverty  her  brother  so  carefully 
conceals.  On  the  eve  of  a  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  pupil,  she  witnesses,  without  his 
knowledge,  the  inking  of  the  seedy  cost,  the 
refolding  of  the  worn  cravat — all  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  in  short,  resorted  to  by  the  shabby- 
genteel.  “  Genevieve  noiselessly  retreated  ; 
she  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  her  brother’s 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  were,  for  the 
first  time,  revealed  to  her.  The  next  day 
she  said  nothing  of  her  discovery ;  but  as  she 
passed  through  the  room  in  which  the  old 
coat  hung  over  a  chair — that  old  coat  for 
which  many  despised  Leon — she  stooped 
and  kissed  it  with  respect.”  And  although, 
since  the  day  of  Albert’s  marriage,  a  low 
fever  mined  her  health,  and  at  times,  in 
spite  of  her  piety  and  resignation,  she  suf¬ 
fered  from  terrible  attacks  of  despondency, 
the  courageous  girl  vied  with  her  brother  in 
generosity  and  devotedness.  She  dismissed 
their  only  servant — a  charwoman — who,  for 
a  few  francs  a  week,  came  each .  morning  to 
do  the  housework. 

“  I  dare  not  think  but  that  God  cast  an 
approving  glance  on  Genevieve,  when  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  before  daybreak,  she  gently 
got  up  and  lit  her  candle.  Then  she  began 
the  most  menial  toil :  she  washed  the  dishes, 
swept  the  rooms — anxious  above  all  things 
not  to  disturb  Leon,  who  would  be  grieved 
to  see  her  labor  thus,  and  would  insist  on  her 
ceasing  to  employ  the  only  means  she  had 
been  able  to  devise  of  contributing  to  the 
household  expenses.  But  what  she  did  with 
the  most  touching  care  and  respect  was  to 
brush  Leon’s  clothes.  How  she  cherished 
that  poor  old  coat,  which  recalled  all  the  self- 
imposed  privations  he  had  borne  for  her ! 
With  what  care  she  put  in  a  stitch  whose 
necessity  she  had  perceived  in  the  daytime, 
but  of  which  she  had  not  spoken,  because 
she  felt  it  would  be  adding  to  Leon’s  sorrows 
to  show  him  that  he  succeeded  not  in  de¬ 
ceiving  his  sister!  An  old  coat,  indeed,  but 
an  old  coat  more  respectable  than  richest 
purple — a  work  nobler  than  the  embroidery 
of  idle  women  on  tissues  of  gold  and  of  sil¬ 
ver. 

“  Genevieve  had  delicate  hands,  white  and 
tapering,  with  nails  of  a  tender  pink ;  and, 
with  those  pretty  hands,  she  cleaned  even 
her  brother’s  shoes ;  then  she  put  everything 
in  its  place,  exactly  as  the  charwoman  did. 
Her  work  done,  she  prepared  breakfast; 
then  she  dressed  herself,  and  combed  and 
braided  her  beautiful  hair,  that  Leon,  when 
he  left  his  chamber,  might  find  nothing  in 
her  appearance  to  make  him  suspect  the 


task  she  had  fulfilled.  Every  morning  it  was 
the  same  labor  and  the  same  care. 

“  One  night  Leon  wished  to  give  her  money, 
but  she  showed  that  she  still  had  much  more 
than  was  probable ; — poor  girl,  how  happy 
she  was  that  night  1  Leon  then  thought  he 
might  perhaps  afford  a  new  hat,  his  old  one 
having  long  been  kept  together  only  by  the 
most  extraordinary  attention.  The  next  day 
he  passed  five  or  six  times  before  the  hatter’s 
door,  without  daring  to  enter ;  at  last  the 
sight  of  his  hat  in  a  mirror  decided  him,  and 
he  went  in,  ashamed,  for  others,  to  have  worn 
his  hat  so  long — ashamed,  for  himself,  not  to 
wear  it  a  little  longer.” 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  Madame 
Laufer’s  funeral,  Leon  and  Genevieve  went 
to  Fontainebleau,  and  were  astonished  to 
find,  in  place  of  the  wooden  cross  that  had 
stood  there  a  year  previously,  a  slab  of  black 
marble  covering  their  mother’s  grave.  Her 
name  was  upon  it,  and  various  dates — one 
being  that  of  her  death,  and  another  of  her 
birth.  To  the  others  they  could  attach  no 
particular  meaning.  The  tombstone  was 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing :  they  could 
not  ascertain  who  had  erected  it.  Men  had 
brought  marble  and  railing  from  Paris,  saying 
they  were  sent  and  paid  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased  lady. 

Genevieve  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  recall 
the  charwoman  she  had  dismissed.  Leon 
summoned  a  physician,  who  would  not  say 
there  was  no  hope,  but  who  shook  his  head 
gravely  in  reply  to  his  questions,  and  could 
not  deny  that  there  was  danger,  although  he 
declared  it  not  imminent. 

“  One  morning  Leon  went  out,  saying  to 
Genevieve — ‘  I  will  be  back  early,  and  bring 
what  the  doctor  ordered.’  For  the  first  time 
he  left  her  without  money ;  Leon  hud  none 
at  all ;  but  he  had  to  give  a  lesson  to  a  ladv, 
who  already  owed  him  for  tuition,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  she  would  that  day  pay 
him. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  M.  Rodolph 
de  Redeuii  was  announced.  Rodolph  came 
in,  kissed  the  lady’s  hand,  and  bowed  to  Leon 
with  a  protective  air  of  such  extreme  imper¬ 
tinence  that  Leon  had  some  difficulty  in 
returning  the  salutation — yet  more  cavalierly. 
Leon  was  there  as  a  paid  professor;  Rodolph, 
had  he  even  been  Leon's  friend,  would  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  own  it  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  as  it  was,  both  of  them, 
whenever  they  met,  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  showing  their  mutual  dislike.  Rodolph, 
who  had  less  wit  than  Leon,  had  not  often 
the  advantage  of  his  adversary — notwith- 
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■Unding  the  superiority  of  position  behind 
which  he  intrenched  himself ;  and  his  aversion 
became  more  bitter  at  each  meeting. 

*  M.  de  Redeuil,’  said  Madame  de  Dr6an, 

‘  will  you  allow  me  to  continue  my  lesson  ?’ 

"  Leon  felt  himself  change  color :  it  was 
asking  Rodolph  whether  he  was  to  be  sent 
away  or  not.  Rodolph  bowed  in  silence ;  but 
before  be  could  speak,  Leon  had  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  piano,  and  had  pitched  the 
key  for  Madame  de  Drean.  She  sang,  and 
when  she  bad  Snished,  Leon  said :  ‘That  is 
not  very  well  sung.’  Rodolph  sprang  from 
his  seat,  exclaiming,  ‘  Delightful !’  Leon 
pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  pointed  out 
to  Madame  de  Dr^an  the  faults  she  had 
committed ;  then,  as  the  manner  in  which 
Rodolph  had  paid  bis  compliment  was  more 
than  disobliging  to  him,  he  added :  ‘  There 
are  persons  who  would  consider  it  well  sung, 
but  you  are  too  happily  endowed  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  vulgar  mediocrity.’ 

“  Madame  de  Droan  asked  Rodolph  if  he 
was  musical.  ‘  No,’  was  his  answer,  ‘  but  for 
a  year  past  I  have  a  poor  devil  of  a  piano- 
master,  who  walks  a  league  a-day  through 
the  mud  to  give  me  a  lesson  1  hardly  ever 
take.  I  have  lately  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  him  play  something  droll  to  amuse 
me ;  1  give  him  his  ticket,  and  he  takes  him¬ 
self  off.’ 

“  ‘  Poor  devil,  indeed  !’  murmured  Leon, 

‘  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  that.’ 

“‘You  should  follow  my  example,’ said 
Rodolph ;  ‘  M.  Lauter  plays  very  nicely  on 
the  violin — it  would  amuse  you.’ 

“  ‘  1  am  well  aware,’  replied  Madame  de  ' 
Dr6an,  ‘of  M.  Lauter’s  talent.  He  was  so 
good  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  it  at  my  Inst 
party,  to  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  come.’* 

“  Leon  thanked  Madame  de  Drean  in  his 
heart ;  Rodolph  bit  his  lips.  ‘  Why  did  you 
not  come  ?’  added  Madame  de  Drfian. 

*“  I  do  not  care  for  music,’  replied  Rodolph, 
‘and  your  note  informed  me  that  your  party 
was  entirely  musical :  besides,  I  had  pro¬ 
mised — ’  Here  Leon  interrupted  by  a  prelude 
upon  the  piano,  and  asked  Madame  de  Dr^an 
if  she  would  sing  an  old  ditty,  to  which  she 
was  particularly  partial.  An  angry  cloud 
crossed  Rodolph’s  brow.  Madame  de  Drean 
got  up  and  began  the  song.  Whilst  she 
sang,  Rodolph,  his  elbow  on  the  piano,  his 
head  on  one  side,  ogled  her  with  all  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  fascination.  ‘Pardon  me,  sir,’  said 
Leon,  ‘  but  your  elbow  uprtn  the  piano  takes 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  sound.’ 

“The  lesson  was  at  an  end,  but,  before 
Rodolph,  Leon  would  not  do  like  the  poor 
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devil  of  a  piano-master,  who  received  his 
ticket  and  went  away  ; — besides,  it  was  not 
thus  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  with 
Madame  de  Drean.  Leon  was  perfectly 
well  bred,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his 
pupils  were  generally  glad  to  treat  him  with 
proper  consideration.  1  except  a  few  persons 
who,  in  their  worship  of  gold,  never  really 
believe  that  what  is  given  for  money,  however 
precious  it  may  be,  is  actually  worth  the 
money  exchanged  for  it,  and  who  always 
think  themselves  the  benefactors  of  those  to 
whom  they  give  money,  however  little  they 
give,  and  wliatever  the  value  of  what  is 
given  them  in  exchange ;  for,  after  all,  say 
they,  it  is  not  money. 

“It  was  nowise  astonishing  or  unusual, 
therefore,  that  Leon,  the  lesson  over,  took  a 
chair  and  remained  to  chat.  There  is  nothing 
more  disagreeable  for  a  man  than  to  be  de¬ 
tected  by  another  in  ogling  and  looking 
languishing.  This  was  the  kind  of  vexation 
Leon  had  occasioned  Rodolph  when  he  po¬ 
litely  begged  him  not  to  put  bis  elbow  on 
the  piano.  Madame  de  Diean  talked  of 
music;  Rodolph  made  several  nonsensical 
remarks. 

“  ‘  In  France,’  said  Leon,‘  music  is  strangely 
understood ;  it  is  taken  like  an  intermittent 
fever.  For  five  or  six  years  nobody  thinks 
of  music  ;  then  it  suddenly  comes  into  fashion 
again  ;  everybody  loves  it  and  talks  of  it,  and 
is  transported  when  listening  to  it.  Young 
men  crowd  the  stalls  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  exclaim ;  Bravo,  Roubine !  Brava,  la 
Orise !  whilst  Rubini  and  Grisi  sing,  so  that 
neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  the  audience  can 
hear  the  singers  thus  applauded.  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  the  most  lovely  thing  in  the  world, 
the  most  divine  of  arts,  thus  rendered  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  it  is  a  pity  to  see  persons  affecting,  for 
want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  music,  an 
admiration,  grotesque  by  its  exaggeration, 
for  strollers  to  whom  they  pay  a  thousand 
times  more  homage  than  to  the  great  men 
of  genius  whose  works  they  sing.’ 

“  ‘  Monsieur  Lauter,’  said  R<^oiph,  ‘  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  our  young  violinists?’ 

“  It  was  impossible  to  ask  a  more  mali¬ 
cious  question ;  it  was  saying  to  Leon :  I  do 
not  reckon  you — you,  a  mere  second-rate 
performer.  Leon  understood  all  the  imper¬ 
tinence  of  the  inquiry,  and  replied  coldly — 

“  ‘  I  am,  sir.’ 

“  Rodolph  thought  to  answer  by  an  iroe- 
ical  smile.  But  Madame  de  Drdan,  almost 
in  spite  of  herself,  cried  out,  ‘  Bravo,  M.  Lau- 
ter !’ 

“  ‘  By  the  by,  continued  the  lady,  ‘your  de* 
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ligbtful  talent  is  no  reason  for  my  not  paying 
your  lessons ;  for  when  they  are  paid,  I  am 
still  most  grateful  to  you  for  giving  them. 
1  am  in  your  debt  since  the  last.  You  have 
my  tickets,  have  you  not?’ 

“That  morning  Leon  had  counted  the 
tickets  four  times,  to  be  quite  sure  he  had 
not  forgotten  any,  and  to  run  no  risk  of  de¬ 
laying  their  payment;  and  before  entering 
Madame  de  Brian’s  house,  he  had  put  his 
hand  on  his  pocket  to  make  sure  they  were 
there.  But  the  idea  of  receiving,  in  Ro- 
dolph’s  presence,  the  money  for  his  lessons, 
was  unbearable,  and  he  told  Madame  de 
Dr6an,  he  had  not  got  his  tickets.  It  was 
no  consequence,  she  said ;  he  could  bring 
them  another  day :  she  was  quite  sure  she 
had  given  him  the  twelfth  the  last  time  he 
came,  and  she  would  give  him  his  money  at 
once.  And  she  went  to  her  writing-desk. 

“  Money !  there  was  money,  so  near  to 
Leon’s  hand  ;  money  due  to  him,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  which  they  were  about  to 
give  him,  which  he  might  touch  and  grasp 
and  put  in  his  pocket — money  which,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  includes  so  many  pleasures, 
so  much  happiness  and  independence,  exer¬ 
cises  such  wondrous  power,  and  dries  so 
many  tears. 

“  And  Leon  said,  ‘  No,  thank  you,  you  can 
give  it  me  some  other  time ;  it  would  incon¬ 
venience  me  to  take  it  to-day.’  ” 

“  Inconvenience  him !  poor  fellow,  might 
it  not  be  thought  his  pockets  were  crammed 
with  coin !  Alas !  his  poor  pockets  were 
completely  empty  :  if  he  left  Genevieve  no¬ 
thing,  it  was  because  he  had  nothing  left.” 

We  wish  it  would  occur  to  some  man  of 
heart  and  genius,  familiar  with  the  subject, 
to  write  a  novel  founded  on  the  struggles 
and  tribulations  of  a  professional  musician  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  far  less 
favor — we  had  almost  written  mercy — shown 
to  this  class  of  artists  in  England  than  in 
France  and  Germany ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  their  standard  of  manners  and  re¬ 
spectability  is  here  unquestionably  lower 
than  on  the  Continent.  We  speak  of  the 
class — individual  exceptions  are  of  course  to 
be  found.  M.  Karr’s  father  was  a  pianist  of 
some  eminence,  and  from  him  the  son  may 
have  inherited  his  quick  perception  of  the 
slights  and  mortifications  which  men  of  real 
talent  and  keen  feelings  are  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
if  they  would  not  lose  the  bread  they  have 
qualified  themselves  to  earn  by  long  and  dil¬ 
igent  cultivation  of  an  art  which  we  call 
“fine,”  but  whose  professors  we  too  often 


treat  on  a  level  with  dancing- masters  and 
French  cooks.  Independently  of  hereditary 
sympathies,  M.  Karr  is  himself  more  than 
half  an  artist.  We  do  not  say  this  because 
we  infer  from  passages  in  his  writings  that 
he  cultivates,  as  an  amateur,  both  music  and 
painting,  but  because  the  artislical  tone  of 
his  mind  is  repeatedly  evident  in  his  pages. 
Most  of  his  books  are  admirably  adapted  for 
illustration,  which  some  of  them  have  ob¬ 
tained.  They  contain  passages  which  are  of 
themselves  pictures,  just  as  they  contain 
pages  and  chapters  which  are  very  pleasing 
poetry,  although  their  author  has  thought 
proper  to  have  them  printed  as  prose.  M. 
Karr’s  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  most 
enthusiastic ;  and  probably  many  of  his 
readers  will  quarrel  with  him  for  sometimes 
lingering  too  long  over  their  description. 
He  loves  to  dilate  on  a  flower,  a  tree,  or  a 
landscape,  and  he  does  it  well,  and  with  a 
poet’s  feeling.  He  has  even  written  two 
bulky  volumes,  entitled  Voyage  nutovr  de 
mon  Jardin — a  series  of  letters  or  essays, 
botanical,  entomological,  floricultural,  orni¬ 
thological,  sprinkled  with  reminiscences, 
classical,  historical,  and  artistical — a  perfect 
medley,  in  short,  including  anecdotes,  jeux 
d'esprit,  and  burlesque  inventions  a  la  Karr, 
such  as  could  proceed  from  none  but  the 
whimsical  editor  of  the  Gu'epes.  \Ve  will 
take  a  page  as  a  specim'en.  It  is  apropos  of 
the  fragrant  rocket  or  dames-violet,  which,!  n 
French,  has  the  prettier  name  of  julienne. 

“  Here  is  the  white  Julienne  with  its  long 
sprays  of  flowers :  you  must  stop  to  enjoy 
its  perfume;  at  night  only  does  it  exhale 
its  fragrance  afar. .  This  was  one  of  the 
favorite  flowers  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
'Maria  Antoinette.  She  was  shut  up  in  the 
worst  room  of  the  Concierger'ie,  a  damp  room 
that  smelt  badly.  There,  in  the  same  cham¬ 
ber,  a  gendarme,  separated  from  her  only  by 
a  screen,  quitted  her  neither  by  day  nor  by 
night.  The  queen’s  sole  garments  were  an 
old  black  gown,  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
which  she  mended  herself — remaining  with 
bare  feet  the  while.  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  have  loved  Maria  Antoinette,  but  who 
could  help  adoring  so  much  misery  and  mis¬ 
fortune  !  A  woman — her  name  is  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be — devised  a  joy  and  a 
luxury  for  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  name 
otherwise  than  as  w’idow  Capet.  Madame 
Richard,  portress  of  the  prison,  daily  brought 
her  nosegays  of  the  flowers  she  loved  :  pinks, 
juliennes,  tuberoses,  thus  changing  into  per¬ 
fume  the  putrid  miasms  of  the  prison-house. 
Thus  the  poor  queen  had  something  to  gaze 
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at,  other  than  the  damp  walls  of  her  dun¬ 
geon.  Madame  Richard  was  denounced,  ar¬ 
rested  and  put  in  prison  ;  but  they  dared  not 
persecute  her  further  for  her  pious  trans¬ 
gression, — and  they  set  her  at  liberty. 

*'  Subsequently,  Danton,  in  his  dungeon, 
exclaimed,  *  Ah  !  if  I  could  but  see  a 
tree  !* 

“Thejufi'enne  remains  Marie  Antoinette’s 
flower ;  to  the  two  others  still  older  souve¬ 
nirs  were  already  attached  ;  the  great  Condo, 
a  prisoner  at  Vincennes,  cultivated  pinks. 
The  scent  of  the  tuberose  was  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  mortal  to  women  in  childbed. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallidre,  still  a  maid  of 
honor,  found  herself  in  that  predicament; 
upon  the  morrow  the  queen,  who  had  her 
suspicions,  would  pass  through  her  apart¬ 
ment,  where  she  had  pretended  an  indisposi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  remain.  She  had  her  bed¬ 
chamber  filled  with  tuberoses.” 

We  laugh  at  some  of  his  letters,  at  others 
we  could  almost  cry,  and  a  third  class  we 
are  apt  to  treat  contemptuously,  as  trivial 
and  nonsensical,  until  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  have  not  sometimes  read 
much  greater  nonsense  under  a  far  duller 
form.  Read  letter  xxiii.  on  board  a  Swiss 
steamboat,  and  say  if  it  does  not,  although 
no  imitation,  smack  of  the  quaint  tenderness 
and  graceful  fancy  of  Lawrence  Sterne.  See, 
two  chapters  later,  how  many  interesting 
things  are  suggested  to  the  author  by  an  old 
wall,  and  how  well  he  says  them  ;  and  read 
— without  a  smile,  if  you  can — the  quiet 
satire  of  letter  xxxiv.  It  is  very  short — only 
a  few  pithy  lines — and  we  will  translate  it. 

There  is  something  haunts  me  of  late. 
I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  house,  covered 
with  moss-grown  thatch,  and  crowned  with 
flowering  ins,  that  one  discovers  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  my  garden.  For  several  days  it 
remained  constantly  closed.  1  asked  my  ser¬ 
vant  if  the  woodcutter  no  longer  dwelt  there. 

“  ‘  No,  sir,  he  has  left  these  two  months. 
He  has  grown  rich ;  he  has  inherited  six 
hundred  francs  a-year;  be  has  gone  to  live 
in  the  town.’ 

“  He  has  grown  rich ! 

“That  is  to  say,  that  with  his  six  hundred 
francs  a-year  he  has  gone  to  live  in  a  little 
room  without  air  and  without  sun,  whence 
he  can  see  neither  sky,  nor  trees,  nor  grass ; 
where  he  breathes  a  nauseous  atmosphere, 
and  where  his  best  and  only  prospect  is  a 
dirty  yellow  paper,  embellished  with  choco¬ 
late-colored  arabesques. 

“  He  has  ^rown  rich !  That  is  to  say,  h« 
has  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of  his  dog,  which 


he  had  had  so  long,  because  it  annoyed  the 
other  lodgers  in  the  house. 

“  He  lives  in  a  sort  of  square  box ;  he  has 
people  on  his  right  and  on  his  left,  above  and 
below  him. 

“  He  has  left  his  pretty  cottage,  and  his 
beautiful  trees,  and  bis  rich  carpets  of  green 
herbage,  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the 
scent  of  the  oaks. 

“  He  has  grown  rich !  Poor  man !” 

To  us,  who  have  almost  as  great  a  foible 
for  flowers  as  M.  Karr  himself,  the  pages  of 
his  Journey  round  my  Garden  offer  most  at¬ 
tractive  passages.  His  rambling  digressions 
prevent  the  least  monotony.  He  wanders 
hither  and  thither  with  or  without  pretext. 
A  magnolia  takes  him  to  China,  a  caprice 
carries  him  to  Peru,  thence  he  steps  across 
to  the  Brazils,  and  tells  a  story  of  a  prince 
who,  on  his  return  from  distant  travel  in  sav¬ 
age  lands,  was  reproached  by  a  pretty  cousin 
with  not  having  brought  her  some  outland¬ 
ish  costume.  He  repelled  the  charge  of 
neglect,  and  declared  be  had  brought  home 
the  complete  costume  of  an  Indian  queen, 
which  was  much  at  her  service  if  she  liked 
to  wear  it.  The  lady  was  delighted  ;  evening 
came,  and  the  travelled  prince  came  also, 
bringing  a  box,  whence  he  took  a  very  pretty 
and  very  odd  necklace.  It  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  everybody  admired  it. 
The  princess  put  it  on,  and  all  present  were 
in  raptures  to  see  how  it  became  her.  She 
turned  to  the  traveller: 

“  Well  ?”  said  she.— “  What  ?” 

“  The  next  thing  ?” 

“  What  next  thing  ? 

“  Yes  :  the  remainder  of  the  costume.” 

“  There  is  nothing  else.  That  is  the  en¬ 
tire  costume  of  the  queen  in  question.” 

The  princess  blushed  crimson,  and  took  off 
the  collar  as  if  it  burned  her  neck. 

We  should  like  to  extract  the  very  charm¬ 
ing  chapter  suggested  by  the  death  of  a 
blackbird,  the  leader  of  the  author’s  garden 
choir,  slain  by  a  troublesome  friend,  whose 
pointer  has  already  ravaged  the  flower  beds  ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  to 
return  to  Genevieve,  and  complete  the  sort  of 
outline  we  have  commenced  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  novel.  We  left  Leon  in  Madame  de 
Dr6an’s  music-room,  engaged  in  a  wordy 
skirmish  with  M.  Rodolph  de  Redeuil,  which 
subsequently  became  so  bitter — although 
veiled  by  courtly  terms,  out  of  deference  to 
the  lady’s  presence — that  when  the  two 
young  men  left  the  house  together  they  ex¬ 
changed  a  challenge'  almost  before  reaching 
the  street.  They  then  parted,  and  Leon’s 
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first  thought  was  to  seek  a  second  and  a  pair 
of  swords,  but  he  remenabered  that  the  dav 
was  more  than  half  gone,  and  that  he  had 
left  Genevieve  without  money.  He  thought  of 
that  he  had  just  refused,  and  he  cursed  the 
Tanity  that  led  him  to  refuse  it : — he  cursed 
himself  for  forgetting  his  sister.  And  he 
went  to  his  friends  the  painters,  who  bad 
often  had  recourse  to  his  purse,  intending  to 
borrow  money  of  them.  On  reaching  the 
painting-room,  he  found  the  joyous,  reck¬ 
less  artists  in  high  glee  and  full  conclave. 
The  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  offending  landlord  had  com¬ 
menced.  The  culprit’s  bell-rope  had  been 
cut,  and  was  to  be  recut  as  often  as  renew¬ 
ed  ;  his  caricature  had  been  painted  on  his 
door,  on  the  common  staircase,  and  on  sundry 
walls ;  a  number  of  different  persons  had 
called  at  his  house  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  enquire  with  grave  faces,  “  if  it  were  true 
that  poor  M.  Vasselin  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind,”  Ac.  After  waiting  some  time  for 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  friend  aside  and  ask 
a  loan,  Leon  left  the  ateKer  with  his  purpose 
unaccomplished.  He  had  a  new  idea.  He 
fetched  his  violin,  which  he  had  left  at  a  pu¬ 
pil’s  house,  and  hurried  to  a  pawnbroker’s. 
But  it  was  a  Sunday,  on  which  day  the  Mont- 
dt-Pieti  closes  early.  Leon  was  too  late. 
Wearv  and  despairing,  and  again  reproaching 
himself  for  the  ridiculous  vanity  that  had 
made  him  refuse  money  of  which  he  had  so 
great  need,  he  bent  his  steps  homewards. 

“  As  he  crossed  the  Champi  Elyties,  he 
saw  a  number  of  persons  collected  together. 
They  formed  a  dark  compact  mass,  but  a  fit¬ 
ful  light  shone  between  their  feet  and  legs. 
At  that  moment  Leon’s  thoughts  were  so 
gloomy  that,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  he  joined 
the  crowd  in  order  not  to  be  alone.  He  then 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  assemblage — it 
was  a  man  playing  on  the  violin,  and  the 
light  he  had  seen  from  afar  proceeded  from 
four  ends  of  candle,  which  burned  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  musician.  At  tlie 
mpnient  when  Leon  joined  the  circle,  the 
man  put  his  violin  under  bis  arm,  and  with 
hat  in  hand  made  a  tour  of  the  audience. 
Leon  walked  away,  for  he  had  nothing  to 
give,  and  entered  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
trees.  *  That  man,’  said  he  to  himself,  *  has 
just  received  money  which  would  make  me 
very  happy  ;  be  is  going  to  take  his  wife  and 
•hildren  their  supper.  And  1 — and  Gene¬ 
vieve  !’ — A  sort  of  shudder  came  over  him  at 
a  thought  that  then  presented  itself  confused¬ 
ly  to  bis  mind,  and  which  be  dared  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  before  his  eyes ; — he  walked  on 


with  hasty  steps, — then  he  stopped  short. 
Again  he  continued  on  his  road, — then  turn¬ 
ed  back  again  ;  he  could  not  quit  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Once  more  he  stood  still  and  said 
to  himself : — ‘  Have  I  not  done  enough  cow¬ 
ardly  things  for  one  day  ?  What  am  I  more 
than  that  man  ?  Is  not  he,  on  the  contrary, 
more  than  I  am ;  he  who,  for  his  family, 
conquers  his  pride  and  plays  in  the  street  ? 
What  do  I  fear  ? — to  be  despised  ? — Is  it 
more  contemptible  to  beg  than  to  let  one’s 
sister  suffer  ?  And  what  do  I  do  each  day 
of  my  life?  Do  I  not  play  up  on  the  violin  for 
money  ? — Shame  ? — it  is  pride  I  ought  to 
feel  in  playing  to  get  money  for  my  sister. 
In  my  whole  life  I  shall  never  have  done 
anything  so  great  and  so  noble ; — so  much 
the  worse  for  him  who  despises  me ;  he  will 
be  a  man  without  feeling,  and  what  matters 
to  me  the  scorn  of  such  a  man  V  Again  he 
strode  along  in  great  agitation — *  Oh  I  my 
God !’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  I  thank  thee  for  the 
talent  thou  bast  bestowed  on  me !  Oh  !  my 
sister,  forgive  me  for  having  hesitated  I  ’ 

“  Leon’s  eye  flashed ;  he  felt  himself  great 
and  strong;  his  heart  was  big  with  a  noble 
pride.  He  took  his  violin  from  its  case, — 
rested  bis  back  against  a  tree,  and  played  a 
sacred  and  beautiful  melody,  to  which  angels 
might  have  listened  with  quivering  wings 
and  humid  eyes.  What  first  suggested  itself 
to  him  was  the  grand,  the  divine  music  of 
Beethoven.  His  bow  had  incredible  power. 
The  astonished  promenaders  stopped.  Leon 
then  played  Weber’s  Leut  Thoutjhti,  that  sad 
and  poignant  music  which  seems  to  pierce  to 
the  very  heart.  The  listeners  looked  at  him, 
and  exchanged  remarks  in  a  low  voice  and 
with  an  air  of  respect. 

“  *  He  is  well  dressed.’ 

“  *  He  has  a  distinguished  air.’ 

“  ‘  His  eyes  are  very  fine.’ 

“  ‘  What  a  pity !  ’  Ac. 

A  pretty  woman,  first  of  all,  stooped 
down  and  placed — without  throwing  it — a 
five-franc  piece  in  Leon’s  hat.  She  rose  again, 
blushing,  and  beautiful  with  a  divine  beauty. 
Ah !  dear  lady, — if  the  man  of  your  heart 
beheld  you  at  that  moment,  you  will  be 
recompensed  ; — all  his  life  long  he  will  repay 
your  charity  with  love  and  adoration,  as  God 
repays  it  you  in  grace  and  in  touching  beauty. 

'*  Several  persons  followed  the  example 
shown  them.  One  man  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  and  fumbled  in  his  jmeket ;  but  he 
looked  at  the  musician,  and  exclaimed,  ‘Leon  I’ 

“ '  Anselmo !  ’  cried  Leon,  and  they  fell  in 
each  other’s  arms. 

“The  crowd  pressed  curiously  around 
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them.  Anselmo  picked  up  Leon’s  hat. 

*  Give  me  this  monej/  he  cried,  'good  and 
noble  young  man ;  give  it  me,  that  I  may 
hoard  it  ns  a  precious  relic !  Fain  would  I 
treasure  it  in  my  heart !  ’ 

"  Anselmo  called  a  hackney  coach,  and 
got  into  it  with  Leon.  As  they  drove  along, 
Leon  told  Anselmo  all  his  misfortunes. 
Before  going  home  they  purchased  what  was 
wanted  for  Genevieve. 

‘“I  am  very  late,  my  poor  Genevieve,’ 
said  Leon. 

“  ‘  I  did  not  notice  it,’  said  Genevieve,  who 
had  passed  four  hours  weeping.  *  I  have 
been  asleep ;  my  eyes  are  still  quite  heavy.’  ” 

Anselmo  has  just  returned  from  one  of  his 
long  journeys.  After  seeking  his  cousin 
Albert  in  vain,  Leon  asks  Anselmo  to  second 
him  in  his  duel  with  Hodolph.  His  friend 
regrets  the  necessity  for  the  meeting,  but 
ultimately  consents,  and  repairs  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  early  the  next  morning,  to  Rodolph’s 
house,  to  settle  preliminaries  with  his  second, 
a  young  officer,  who  proposes  swords  as  the 
weapons  to  be  employed. 

"'Swords  let  it  be,’  replied  Anselmo, 
'since  M.  de  Redeuil  desires  it;  although 
the  choice  of  arms  belongs  to  M.  Lauter.’ 

" '  You  appear  very  expert  in  such  aflairs, 
sir,’  said  the  officer. 

" '  I,  sir !  I  never  fought  but  once  in  my 
life,  and  that  was  breast  to  breast,  one  pistol 
loaded,  no  witnesses,  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
into  which  the  survivor  was  to  throw  his  an¬ 
tagonists  corpse.  It  was  not  an  ordinary 
duel.’ 

"  '  Ai  what  hour  the  meeting?” 

"  '  Ah !  that  is  the  question,’  said  Ro- 
dolph.  '  I  am  compelled  by  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  affair  to  call  this  morning  upon  the 
envoy  of  a  German  court.  It  is  already 
late,  I  should  like  to  put  off  the  affair  till 
to-morrow.’ 

" '  I  have  no  instructions  to  object  to 
such  delay.’ 

" '  To-morrow,  then,  at  seven  in  the 
morning.’  ” 

Anselmo’s  reference  to  his  duel  confirms 
suspicions  previously  excited,  that  the  be¬ 
nevolent  old  German  is  the  father  of  Leon 
and  Genevieve.  The  reader  is  not  equally 
prepared  to  discover  what  is  soon  after¬ 
wards  revealed ;  namely,  that  Anselmo 
Lauter,  the  widowed  husband  of  the  erring 
and  unhappy  Rosalie,  is  identical  with  Baron 
Arnberg,  the  wealthy  minister  and  confi¬ 
dential  friend  of  a  German  sovereign.  At 
the  baron’s  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
that  same  day,  all  the  chief  personages  of 


the  tale  are  assembled — Leon  to  wait  upon 
a  new  pupil,  Genevieve  to  seek  some 
needlework  which  the  poor  suffering  girl 
had  begged  M.  Anselmo  to  procure  for  her, 
M.  Chaumier  and  Rose  to  hand  over  the 
title-deeds  of  the  house  and  garden  at  Fon- 
tajpebleau,  sold  to  a  stranger,  who  has 
tempted  M.  Chaumier  by  a  high  price. 
Thanks  to  his  own  and  his  son’s  extrava¬ 
gance,  Rose’s  father  is  a  poorer  man  than 
before  be  won  his  famous  lawsuit.  Albert 
too  appears  at  the  house  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es — the  same  concerning  whose  decora¬ 
tion  Genevieve  and  Leon  were  consulted — 
in  custody  of  bailiffs  who  have  arrested  him 
on  the  suit  of  Baron  Arnberg  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  And  Rodolph 
de  Redeuil  comes,  his  ordinary  assurance 
greatly  abated,  humbly  to  crave  a  favor  of 
the  noble  and  influential  ambassador.  We 
have  not  room  for  further  details.  The 
noHtment  is  good,  and  the  probabilities  are 
throughout  well  sustained.  In  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  the  cheerful  and  the  sad 
are  happily  blended.  The  interest  felt  for 
the  generous,  unselfish,  and  courageous 
Leon,  is  all  along  in  no  way  less  strong  than 
that  inspired  by  the  mild,  patient,  self-deny¬ 
ing  Genevieve.  And  Leon’s  happiness  con¬ 
soles  the  reader  in  some  degree  for  the  un¬ 
timely  fate  of  his  sweet  sister.  Rose  and 
Leon  are  of  course  married,  but  Genevieve — 
poor  Genevieve,  heart-stricken  in  her  bloom, 
droops  and  falls  like  a  frosted  flower.  The 
air  of  the  world  was  too  chilly  for  her  tender 
soul.  To  the  last,  she  was  unaware  of  her 
approaching  death,  and  sweet  smiles  decked 
her  wasted  features  as  she  fondly  anticipated 
the  joy  of  embracing  her  brother’s  child,  as 
yet  unborn.  Before  the  infant  saw  the  light, 
the  flowers  grew  fresh  and  fair  upon  Gene¬ 
vieve’s  grave. 

The  reperusal  of  M.  Karr’s  works,  some 
of  which  we  had  not  opened  since  their  first 
appearance,  many  years  ago,  has  confirmed 
our  previous  conviction,  that  few  French  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  present  day,  even  of  the  more  re¬ 
fined  and  less  wilfully-mischievous  class,  can 
be  unreservedly  recommended  to  English 
readers.  Few  even  of  the  best  of  them  can 
always  avoid  the  introduction  of  offensive 
sentiments  and  descriptions.  With  the  ma¬ 
jority  the  propensity  to  occasional  levity  and 
irreverence,  and  sometimes  to  profanity  and 
indecency,  is  quite  irresistible.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  acquit  M.  Karr  of  any  deliberate 
and  intentional  evil  tendency.  He  writes  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  perceptions,  and  for  a  French 
public,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  books 
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likely  to  shock  bis  countrymen,  most  of  whom 
would  doubtless  laugh  heartily  at  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  prudery,  that  could  take  exception  to 
the  highly  colored  and  revolting  narratives 
of  the  dissolute  Stephen,  and  of  the  feeble 
and  unprincipled  Maurice.  On  the  other 
band,  with  some  of  his  tales  and  sketcl\ps, 
only  the  ultra  fastidious  will  6nd  fault,  and 


some  will  be  deemed  harmless  even  by  the 
most  rigid.  If  we  have  weighed  upon  his 
defects,  it  has  been  to  neutrmize  the  too  fa¬ 
vorable  impression  that  might  be  conveyed 
by  our  extracts,  which  are  all  specimens  of 
his  happier  manner.  Examples  of  his  worst 
style  would  not  suit  our  pages. 


From  Fiaioi’s  Magasino. 


THE  SCOTCH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  AUGUSTUS  MERIVALE,  B.A. 


Mt  Dear  Merivale, — When  you  called 
on  me  about  a  fortnight  since,  I  was  immers¬ 
ed  in  the  bustle  of  the  Assembly,  and  was 
unable  to  p.ay  you  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
which,  in  more  peaceful  times,  1  should 
gladly  have  bestowed  on  so  old  and  valued 
an  acquaintance.  You  bad  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  that  our  great  annual  ecclesiastieal 
convention  differs  somewhat  from  the  arch- 
idiaconal  or  diocesan  meetings  of  your 
Church,  and  that  altogether  it  has  more  ear- 
nestess  than  your  gathering  at  Canterbury 
and  York ;  and  hnally,  that  its  business  is 
not  so  rapidly  got  through  as  are  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  your  convocation  of  bishops  and 
presbyters.  I  gave  you  credit  for  sincerity 
when  you  informed  me  that  you  knew  all 
about  our  Assembly,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  your  accepting  of 
my  invitation  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  that  you  might  study  the  sacerdotal 
institutions  of  the  North ;  it  was  with  some¬ 
thing  like  contempt  that  you  pooh!  poohed! 
the  whole  affair.  But  ever  since  Dr.  John¬ 
son  visited  us,  we  presbyterians  have  been 
accustomed  to  “  that  sort  of  thing,”  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  took  your  indifference  in  good 
part,  and  in  good  time  I  enjoyed  my  re¬ 
venge.  You  would  hurry  off  to  the  rmlway, 
although  I  warned  you  that  you  would  &nd 
the  streets  all  but  impassable ;  but  blocked 
up  by  whom?  A  vulgar,  covenanting,  pe¬ 
destrian  rabble, — what  were  they  to  you? 
A  vigorous  cabman  would  speedily  dash 
through  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
would  be  free  from  the  din  of  the  mob. 
Well,  out  you  went,  bag  and  baggage ;  and 


you  found  the  streets  lined  with  infantry  and 
artillerymen,  while  dragoons  pranced  to  and 
fro  with  nodding  plumes  and  glittering  sa¬ 
bres;  bells  were  ringing  and  people  shout¬ 
ing;  the  uproariousness  of  youthful  merri¬ 
ment  mixed  with  the  more  subdued  joy  of 
adult  life ;  the  streets  swarmed,  and  window, 
balcony,  and  bartizan  teemed  with  specta¬ 
tors;  the  gorgeous  equipage  of  his  Grace 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  glided  past ; 
provost,  baillies,  and  town-councillors  follow¬ 
ed,  in  all  the  bravery  of  chains  and  scarlet 
cloaks ;  and  you  stood  amazed.  You  wished 
some  explanation  of  all  this,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  it,  my  good  friend ;  you  were 
going  to  the  railway,  and  I  bad  to  fall  into 
the  procession — for,  be  it  known  to  you,  that 
an  erring  presbyterian  brother  bad  entrusted 
his  case  to  me,  and  dreading  the  wrath  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  be  clung  to  me 
with  the  tenacity  of  an  oyster.  But  what  I 
could  not  accomplish  orally,  I  now  proceed 
to  do  in  writing, — my  object  being,  not  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Kirk,  but  to  note  down 
a  few  of  those  points  in  which  you,  as  an 
Englishman,  and  more  especially  an  English 
clergyman,  may  be  presumed  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  Some  of  these  points 
will  perhaps  be  new  to  you,  for  it  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  our  nature  to  be  attracted  by  dis¬ 
tant  phenomena,  and  to  neglect  that  which 
lies  at  our  very  door ;  and  1  have  little  doubt 
that  you  know  more  about  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church,  or  the  vagaries  of  Joe  Smith, 
than  you  do  about  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

At  the  outset  I  must  remind  you  that  I 
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am  no  presbyterian  bigot,  no  hater  or  con¬ 
temner  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  1 
do  not,  at  the  present  moment,  take  up  the 
pen  with  any  intention  of  instituting  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  churches,  or  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  you  should  borrow  any  hints 
from  our  uncanonical  platform.  1  venerate 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
its  literary  and  theological  champions ;  and 
as  to  its  worship,  I  plead  guilty  to  an  occult 
regard  for  its  liturgical  service,  its  pealing 
organs,  and  vaulted  roofs.  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  with  these  likings,  be  supposed  to  cher¬ 
ish  any  ill-will  to  episcopacy ;  but  if  you  ask 
me  why  1  do  not  renounce  Geneva  and  adopt 
England,  why  1  cling  to  the  cloak  while  the 
better  cloth  of  the  surplice  may  be  laid  hold 
of — 1  answer,  that  I  was  born  a  presbyterian, 
that  it  is  the  established  religion  of  the  coun-  j 
try,  that  it  suits  the  climate,  and  that  1  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  needful  blessings  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  may  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  its  bumble  ritual.  Having  thus 
cleared  my  conscience,  I  shall  now  go  on 
with  my  explanations  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk,  and  of  its  subordinate  judicato¬ 
ries. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  Scotland  is 
divided  into  some  nine  hundred  parishes, 
each  of  which  has  at  least  one  minister. 
Mass  John  is  assisted  in  his  parochial  duties 
by  some  dozen  or  half-dozen  lay  assistants, 
who  are  called  elders  ;  and  these,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  minister,  are  convened  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  under  the  designation 
of  the  Kirk  Session.  All  parochial  offenders, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  business  lying  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish,  are  disposed  of  by  this 
tribunal ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal  from  its 
decisions  to  the  Presbiftery — which  latter 
court  consists  of  a  minister  and  elder  from 
each  parish  situated  within  a  given  district. 
There  are  seventy-nine  presbyteries,  and  the 
number  of  members  in  each  may  average 
about  twelve.  The  presbyteries  not  only  re¬ 
view  the  decisions  of  kirk  sessions,  but  they 
examine  and  license  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  take  cognizance  of  schoolmasters,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  fabrics,  in  which  Inst  two  mat¬ 
ters  their  decisions  are  final ;  but  in  all  other 
procedure,  including  the  important  and  vexed 
act  of  admitting  presentees  to  charges,  they 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Synod, 
which,  in  its  turn,  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
presbyteries.  Of  synods  the  number  is  six¬ 
teen,  and  their  strength  varies  from  three  to 
eight  presbyteries.  The  synod,  again,  in  its 
routine,  is  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Oene- 
ral  Auemhly,  which  is  a  representative  body, 


embracing  the  whole  ]>otentiality  of  the  Kirk, 
and  so  long  as  it  keeps  to  topics  strictly 
within  the  sphere  of  its  functions,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  ‘  Venerable  Court,’  as  it  is  called, 
is  final  and  complete.  The  kirk  sessions 
meet  as  often  as  occasion  requires,  the  pres¬ 
byteries  generally  meet  monthly,  the  synod 
half-yearly,  and  the  Assembly  annually  ;  but 
as  presbyterians  always  sleep  with  their  ears 
in  their  necks,  and  are  ever  on  the  outlook 
for  danger  (very  possibly  from  their  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Drumclog  and  other  similar 
experiences),  they  never  think  of  waiting  a 
year,  half  a  year,  or  even  a  month,  in  order 
that  they  may  prepare  for  any  impending 
calamity.  The  moderator  of  the  presbytery, 
synod, or  assembly’s  commission  may  call  any 
of  these  bodies  together  on  a  day’s  notice, 
and  thus  we  have  a  speedy  safety-valve  for 
our  ecclesiastical  distempers — the  brethren 
pass  strong  resolutions  regarding  the  impend¬ 
ing  catastrophe,  and  then  retire  in  peace  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode  ;  and  so  that 
hot-blood  which  you  bottle  up,  passes  away 
from  us  by  an  effervescent  process,  which  is 
of  great  sanatory  value. 

The  Assembly,  I  have  said,  is  a  represen¬ 
tative  body,  and  differs  from  inferior  courts, 
which  are  merely  collective ;  it  consists  of 
lay  and  clerical  delegates  from  each  pres¬ 
bytery,  according  to  its  size,  and  of 
delegates  from  the  royal  burghs  and  uni¬ 
versities  situated  within  the  bounds.  These, 
together,  constitute  a  body  of  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred,  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  portion  of  members  decidedly 
preponderating.  It  is  not  compulsory  on 
burghs  to  return  representatives,  and  where 
dissent  happens  to  leaven  any  town-council 
they  decline  sending  a  delegate.  In  former 
times  almost  every  nobleman,  judge,  lawyer, 
landed  proprietor,  or  professional  person  of 
note  sat  as  lay  elders  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  For  lawyers  it  was,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  an  excellent  arena  for  forensic 
display  ;  and,  even  after  the  honors  of  the 
bench  had  descended  on  lucky  advocates, 
they  still  loved  to  linger  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  carry,  by  force  of  argu¬ 
ment.  that  weight  amongst  its  members, 
which,  in  their  own  courts,  they  could  en¬ 
force  by  mere  position.  The  qualification 
for  the  office  of  elder  was  very  slight  in  the 
olden  time:  candidates  had  to  be  ordained  as 
members  of  the  kirk  session  of  any  parish 
whose  minister  or  ruling  elder  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  them,  and  then  they  were  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  the  representative  of  any  presby- 
I  tery,  burgh,  or  college  which  took  pity  on 
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them,  for  although,  correctly  speaking,  elders 
should  have  some  local  connection  with  the 
places  which  they  represent,  yet,  as  it  was 
not  convenient,  on  the  score  of  expedience  or 
convenience,  that  Orcadians  from  Kirkwall, 
or  Celts  from  Glengarry,  should  come  South 
to  attend  the  Assembly,  the  Kirk  winked  at 
non-residence,  and  allowed  geography  to  be 
no  bar  to  election.  The  result  of  this  was 
and  is,  that  Edinburgh  lawyers,  writers,  and 
other  professional  men,  form  more  than  one 
half  of  the  laic  wisdom  of  the  ‘  Venerable.’ 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  member  of  Assembly, 
and  qualihed  for  office  by  being  ordained  an 
elder  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Dudding- 
stone — you  will  not  find  this  fact  .stated  in 
Lockhart’s  L\fe,  but  you  may  nevertheless 
rely  on  its  authenticity.  Sir  Walter  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Kirk,  for  although  a  consti¬ 
tuent  member  of  two  of  its  extreme  judicato¬ 
ries,  he  was  a  stanch  adherent  of  jour  church, 
Merivale  ;  but  the  kirk  having  a  regard  to  its 
national  character,  tolerated  other  kinds  of 
Christians  within  the  pale  of  her  courts — a 
practice  which  may  now  be  said  to  have 
thoroughly  ceased,  as  some  years  ago  the 
reforming  party  enacted  that  no  person 
should  sit  as  a  lay  elder  of  Assembly  who 
was  not  a  hoML  fide  acting  elder  in  some  given 
parish.  This  ukase  struck  at  prelatic  elders 
like  the  author  of  Wavetlty,  and  forthwith 
they  retreated  to  the  nearest  episcopal  cha¬ 
pel,  and  were  no  more  heard  of ;  but  still 
you  will  say  that  nobles,  judges,  and  crown- 
oflScers  remained  who  ‘  prayed  without  book ;’ 
true,  but  then  in  the  interim  the  Assembly 
and  the  Court  of  Session  came  into  collision, 
and  judges  and  law  officers  felt  it  awkward 
to  have  to  discuss  the  self-same  questions  in 
the  Court  and  in  the  Assembly,  to  roll  Phil¬ 
ippics  against  a  minister  on  the  opposition 
lynches  one  day,  and  the  next  to  grant  an 
interdict  against  him  ;  to  debate  with  a  bro¬ 
ther  on  Monday,  and  then  rebuke  him  at  the 
bar  on  Tuesday  ;  these  were  anomalies,  and 
so  judges  and  law  officers  have  long  ceased 
to  adorn  the  Assembly  ;  and  even  lawyers  in 
active  practice,  contrary  to  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  have  also  given  up  attendance 
at  its  sederunts. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  described  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Assembly,  I  shall  now  glance 
at  those  royal  and  civic  antecedents,  which 
seemed  to  astonish  my  dear  friend  Merivale 
so  much.  Somewhere  about  the  1st  of  May 
the  following  notice  appears  in  the  Gazette. 

“  The  Queen  hw  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Reginald  Lord  Tobermory,  of  Tobermory  and 
Glen  Sky,  to  be  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioner 


to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland.” 

The  Tories  of  course  appoint  a  Tory  com¬ 
missioner,  and  the  Whigs  a  Whig  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  ;  but  the  church  and  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  care  little  about  the  politics  of  the  com¬ 
missioner,  provided  that  he  is  largely  embued 
with  the  apostolic  virtue  of  “  being  given  to 
hospitality.”  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  slips  two  thousand  pounds  into  the 
bands  of  the  commissioner,  who  forthwith 
courageously  sets  his  face  towards  his  native 
north.  Arrived  there,  he  selects  a  purse- 
bearer  and  chaplain,  and  devolves  on  the 
former  functionary  the  getting  up  of  the 
commissariat  department,  and  something 
more.  Contracts  are  entered  into  for  dinners 
and  wines  on  a  large  scale,  although  not 
always  with  sufficient  distinctness,  as  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Court  of  Session  can  testify  ;  es¬ 
timates  are  also  taken  for  chariots  and  horses, 
beef-eaters,  javelin-men,  pages,  and  the  other 
et  eeteras  that  go  to  make  up  a  lord  mayor’s 
show  on  a  limited  scale.  Then  the  military 
are  summoned  forth  from  their  slumbers — for 
in  Scotland  the  ofiSce  of  the  sword  is  a  sine¬ 
cure — the  half  regiment  of  infantry  in  the 
Castle  are  order^  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  the  quarter  legion  of  cavalry  at 
Piershill  are  commanded  to  groom  their 
horses,  and  the  handful  of  artillery  at  Leith 
Fort  start  up  with  alacrity  to  sponge  their 
solitary  gun.  The  pensioners  smell  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  preparation  afar  oflf,  but  as  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  valiant  corps  receives  a  shilling 
for  each  day  that  they  are  on  the  field,  their 
services,  from  motives  of  economy,  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  At  the  old  palace  of  Holyrood 
the  same  warning  voice  of  preparation  sounds 
with  equal  loudness.  Soap,  soda,  and  the 
dusting-brush  are  in  active  requisition  ;  the 
grim  old  portraits  of  Scotland’s  hundred 
kinw  are  bereft  of  spiders’  webs  and  char¬ 
coal  deposits,  and  where  lustration  does  its 
best  and  still  reveals  hideous  deformity,  a 
few  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  a  hammer,  and  a 
packet  of  brass  nails  so  conceal  ungainliness, 
that  in  a  trice  the  upholstery  of  Holyrood  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  modern  circus. 

The  Assembly  uniformly  meets  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  May — a  most  inconvenient 
time,  seeing  that  it  is  the  season  when  the 
Modem  Athenians  /fit — that  is,  migrate  from 
one  tenement  to  another,  an  amusement  for 
which  they  have  ever  been  famous,  conceiving 
likes  and  dislikes  towards  their  earthly  dwell¬ 
ing-places  which  have  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  to  justify  them.  But  this  by  the  way. 
On  the  Wednesday  preceeding  the  Assembly, 
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the  Commissioner'a  Curnival  may  properly 
be  said  to  commence — for  then  the  authori¬ 
ties,  by  a  legal  6ction,  are  supposed  to  be 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  his  Grace  has 
come  to  town,  although  the  public  prints 
may  have  told  them  that  he  has  been  taking 
his  ease  in  his  hotel  for  some  eight  days  be¬ 
fore.  The  provost,  baillies,  and  their  satellites 
march  down  to  the  palace,  and  humbly  pre¬ 
sent  the  silver  keys  of  the  city,  which  his 
Grace  touches  and  courteously  returns.  Of 
course  the  keys  are  symbolical,  as  Edinburgh 
has  had  neither  walls  nor  gates  for  many 
years— experience  having  satisfied  the  citi- 
xens  that  their  lives  and  properties  are  better 
guarded  by  the  police  and  Chubb  and  Sons 
than  they  were  in  days  gone  by,  when  ram- 

Earts  and  sentries  prevailed.  The  key  farce 
ein^  over,  the  burgomasters  and  some  other 
leading  officials  dine  with  the  Commissioner, 
and  generally  pass  the  evening  very  harmo¬ 
niously  together. 

Next  day  (Thursday)  furnishes  the  grand 
display,  and  consists  of  a  levee,  a  sermon,  the 
Assembly  opening,  and  concludes  with  a 
dinner  at  the  palace.  At  the  levee,  as  each 
name  is  pronounced,  the  purse-bearer,  who 
has  an  eye  to  the  becoming,  selects  about 
three  hundred  out  of  the  thousand  presented, 
and  invites  them  to  dinner;  while  an  officer 
in  waiting,  who  keeps  a  single  eye  towards 
the  purse-bearer,  steps  forward  and  presents 
a  dinner  ticket  to  every  one  on  whom  the 
light  of  the  purser’s  smile  has  descended. 
The  uninvited  laymen  of  the  first  day  are 
favored  with  invitations  on  subsequent  occa¬ 
sions,  and  the  balance  of  the  clergy  receive 
their  cake  and  pudding  in  the  routine  of 
their  synods.  Mr.  Burnet,  who  has  long 
been  purse-bearer,  has  always  been  gracious 
to  me,  and  I  now  receive  his  invitations  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  I  am  certain,  Merivale, 
that  had  you  been  with  me,  Mr.  B.  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  given  you  a  first-day  in¬ 
vitation.  Your  manly  figure,  well- fitting 
clothes,  graceful  deportment,  (kc.,  would  have 
contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  ungainly 
shuffie,  the  awkward  habiliments,  the  matted 
hair,  the  big  shoes,  and  other  inelegancies 
of  some  of  our  North  British  theologians, 
that  there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  your  having  found  favor  at  our 
mimic  court.  I  do  not  blame  our  presbyters 
for  the  deficiency  of  polish  which  they  occa¬ 
sionally  exhibit,  for  how  can  the  case  be 
otherwise  ?  Look  you,  Merivale ;  the  Scotch 
clergy  rejoice  in  annual  incomes  of  233/.  per 
annum,  plus  glebes  worth  20/.  each,  and  this 
pittance  is  likely  to  be  further  reduced  by 


the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws.  I’he  great 
proportion  of  them  are  married,  and  few  of 
their  wives  are  troubled  with  the  curse  of 
barrenness ;  they  are  exposed  to  hordes  of 
visitors ;  they  are  not  niggardly  in  entertain¬ 
ing  them,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  Capt.  Grose,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  Billings  the  architect,  and  every 
other  tourist  who  has  published  his  travels, 
abundantly  testify ;  and  how  with  the  slender 
means  at  their  command  they  are  able  to 
maintain  the  respectable  appearance  that 
undoubtedly  they  do  maintain,  is  to  me  a 
mystery  as  profound  as  the  Asian  marvel, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  de¬ 
generate  times. 

The  levee  over,  the  Commissioner  and  his 
suite  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  8t.  Giles,  where  the 
moderator,  or  president,  of  the  preceding 
Assembly  preaches  before  his  Grace.  After 
divine  service,  the  cavalcade  again  is  set  in 
motion  and  proceeds  to  the  Assembly-hall, 
where  the  Commissioner  presents  his  creden¬ 
tials,  and  is  then  accepted  by  the  moderator 
as  the  recognized  representative  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign.  His  Grace  then  addresses  some 
patronizing  sentences  to  the  church,  and 
winds  up  by  intimating  her  Majesty’s  usual 
munificent  donation  of  two  thousand  pounds 
for  home  missions,  (not  the  same  two  thou¬ 
sand  which  Mr.  D’Israeli  gives  to  his  Grace, 
that  being  specially  intended  for  his  Grace’s 
culinary  and  equestrian  disbursements,)  which 
complimentary  remarks  and  monies  are  loy¬ 
ally  and  suitably  acknowledged.  A  new 
mc^erator  is  then  chosen,  the  roll  is  called, 
the  committee  on  bills  and  overtures  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  its  province  being  to  determine  what 
subjects,  and  in  what  order,  shall  be  brought 
before  the  house ;  and  this,  with  some  formal 
matters,  concludes  the  business  of  the  day 
until  the  important  hour  for  dinner  arrives. 

I  rather  like  the  Assembly  dinners ;  they 
are  quiet  and  orderly,  compared  with  our 
usual  Edinburgh  festivals,  and  above  all, 
there  are  no  set  orations  at  them.  The  plague 
of  your  Scotchman  at  dinner  is,  that  instead 
of  modestly  conversing  with  his  neighbors, 
he  must  needs  rise  and  make  speeches,  be¬ 
spattering  with  fulsome  eulogy  all  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  sit  around  him,  in  the  hope,  and 
indeed  certainty,  that  at  a  later  period  in  the 
evening,  when  the  company  have  more  wine 
and  less  wit,  his  own  contemptible  health 
will  be  proposed  with  similar  accompani¬ 
ments.  TTic  etiquette  of  the  palace  prohibits 
all  this:  the  toast-master  announces  the 
toast,  and  the  guests  pledge  it  without  being 
burdened  with  rhetorical  commentaries.  Of 
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course,  in  the  absence  of  speechifjing,  you 
must  see  to  select  proper  companions,  other¬ 
wise  so  far  as  edifying  interchange  of  thought 
is  concerned,  one  might  as  well  be  in  Tim- 
buctoo.  I  have  had  for  a  companion  on  one 
side,  a  young  cavalry  officer,  with  a  greasy 
moustache,  who  spoke  about  nothing  but 
cigars  and  the  excellent  nymphs  who  vended 
that  highly-taxed  comm^ity ;  and  on  the 
other,  a  hard-favored  person,  who  talked  of 
nought  but  the  Bars  {^Anglice,  the  price  of 
corn,  by  which  clerical  incomes  are  regulated) 
and  quarrels  with  his  schoolmaster ;  but 
these  were  exceptional  cases,  and  generally 
you  will  find  yourself  brought  into  contact 
with  pleasant  and  well-bred  gentlemen. 

The  clergy  from  the  highlands  and  islands 
are  evidently  puzzled  at  the  esculents.  **  Is 
that  green  peas  that  I  see  before  me  ?”  quoth 
the  Rev.  Duncan  Mac  Feeble.  “  When  I 
left  the  braes  o’  Balquhidder  they  were  just 
beginning  to  bloom  on  southern  exposures.” 

"  1  declare,”  shouts  Dr.  Ronald  Macdonald, 
from  Muck,  “  there’s  strawberries.  Here 
waiter,  tak  back  this  partan  claw !”  The 
commissioner’s  entertainments  raise  the  price 
of  fish  along  the  whole  basin  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  greengrocers  throughout  the  three 
Lothians  vie  with  each  other  in  furnishing 
early  novelties  for  his  guests.  Once  on  a 
time  I  was  in  the  hotel  at  Musselburgh,  and 
had  for  companions  two  trading  parties, 
whose  appearance,  being  busy  with  my  own 
affairs,  1  did  not  particularly  note,  till  one  of 
them  having  left  the  room,  I  was  asked  by 
the  remaining  homo  if  1  knew  the  person 
who  had  just  quitted  us?  On  my  replying 
in  the  negative,  1  was  gravely  told  that  ‘  that 
was  the  greatest  man  in  Scotland,  sir:  that’s 
the  gentleman,  sir,  that  buys  the  vegetables 
for  the  commissioner’s  dinners,  sir !’  As  my 
informant  was  Celtic,  and  as  1  have  ever 
found  that  race  intolerant  on  the  score  of 
dignity,  I  did  not  laugh  outright  at  the  time, 
but  have  often  done  so  since. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  assembly.  It 
is  a  curious  gathering.  Two  students  may 
have  met  in  early  days  at  the  college  of  St. 
Andrew’s ;  one  has  been  projected  to  a 
charge  at  Cape  Wrath,  and  the  other  feeds 
his  flock  in  the  sunny  vale  of  Yarrow.  The 
one  quailing  at  the  bowlings  of  the  Atlantic 
hurricane,  and  the  second  calmly  gazing  on 
mirrored  pictures  of  field  and  sky  in  the  silver 
bosom  of  St.  Mary’s  Loch.  They  have  not 
seen  each  other  for  years  upon  years,  but 
they  meet  at  last  at  an  Assembly,  and  who 
will  say  that  they  should  not  signalize  the 
meeting  by  a  steak  dinner  in  the  Flesh-market 
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Close  ?  And  then,  look  how  the  Assembly 
levels  your  provincial  lion — the  man  who  is 
a  bashaw  in  his  session,  a  Boanerges  in  his 
presbytery,  becomes  more  subdued  in  the 
synod,  and  in  the  Assembly  be  finds  himself 
a  very  small  man  indeed  ;  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  the  church  annihilates  him,  and  he 
goes  home  to  his  mountain  retirement  a  wiser 
and  better  man.  Then  the  country  ministers 
see  lay  friends,  and  sons,  daughters,  man- 
servants  and  maid-servants  in  the  metropolis, 
and  they  revive  old  associations,  and  stir  up 
the  domestic  affections.  True,  every  five 
years  show  more  furrows  and  grayer  hairs  on 
every  brow,  but  the  country  minister  finds 
himself  also  growing  feebler,  and  has  long 
since  begun  to  note  that  all  things  herald 
the  approach  of  that  messenger  which  calls 
him  to  another  home.  A  truce,  however,  to 
sentiment. 

The  functions  of  the  Assembly  are  legisla¬ 
tive  as  well  as  judicial.  All  the  laws  of  the 
church  are  discussed  and  passed  by  this 
court,  but  from  its  republican  character,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  being  led  away  by  pas¬ 
sion  or  prejudice,  a  safeguard  exists  in  what 
is  called  the  Barrier  Act,  a  statute  which 
enacts  that  before  any  act  passed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  shall  become  binding  as  a  law  in  the 
church,  it  must  be  sent  down  to  the  different 
presbyteries  throughout  the  country,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  their  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  as  the  process  of  homologation,  or 
rejection,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
a  year,  there  is  a  sufficent  check  interposed 
against  crude  legislation  in  the  heated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  a  further 
and  additional  precaution  consisting  in  the 
circumstance  that  even  before  any  new  enact¬ 
ment  is  brought  up  to  the  Assembly,  the 
subject  has,  in  all  likelihood,  been  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  the  inferior  courts. 

But  whilst  the  legislative  regulations  may 
be  passable,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  judicial  procedure  in  our  presbyterian 
system.  You  see  I  am  frank,  Merivale,  and 
I  therefore  tell  you  candidly  that  were  I  an 
ecclesiastical  delinquent,  I  had  rather  be  tried 
by  one  of  your  bishops  than  by  our  Assembly. 
James  I.  was  wont  to  talk  of  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  kings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  shrug  our 
shoulders  at  our  three  hundred  judges  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Clerical  discipline  with 
us  originates  in  the  radical  court,  and  it  were 
well  if  it  did  no  more  than  originate  with  the 
presbytery ;  but  unfortunately  the  presby¬ 
tery  are  accusers,  judge,  and  jury  ;  they  draw 
the  libel,  collect  evidence,  examine  witnesses. 
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deliberate  as  to  gailt,  and  but  for  the  wise  {  the  venerable  court.  The  brother  that  I  re- 


institution  of  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  up¬ 
per  courts,  they  would  at  once  pass  sentence 
of  extreme  condemnation.  But  even  the  power 
of  appeal  does  not  enUrely  mend  the  matter. 
The  Assembly  does  not  re-examine  witnesses 
— it  simply  adjudicates  on  the  evidence 
which  has  been  collected  by  the  presbytery; 
and  as  the  clerical  mind  seems  wofully  de6- 
cient  in  its  perceptions  of  the  law  of  evidence, 
irregularities  are  tolerated  in  the  Assembly 
which  would  be  scouted  in  the  humblest  civil 
tribunal  in  the  land.  Then  the  Kirk  has  of 
late  adopted  purist  notions  about  clerical 
propriety,  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  go 
far  to  abridge  the  just  and  lawful  liberty  of 
the  cloth.  Some  seven  presbyters  were  last 
year  cut  off  from  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
and,  doubtless,  they  had  committed  offences 
justly  punishable  with  the  highest  ecclesias¬ 
tical  sentence ;  but  both  in  the  previous  and 
in  the  late  Assembly,  principles  were  laid 
down  and  practices  followed  which,  in  cases 
of  prejudice  and  bad  feeling,  might  involve 
many  a  worthy,  but  mayhap  thoughtless, 
brother  in  serious  consequences.  You,  Meri- 
vale,  would  account  it  no  sin  to  take  an  extra 
glass  of  wine  when  an  old  friend  like  myself 
visits  you ;  but  really,  as  matters  presently 
appear  to  be  tending,  it  will  speedily  be  a 
case  for  the  presbytery  if  any  Scotch  pastor 
should  be  known  to  mix  up  more  than  one 
tumbler  of  that  hot  generous  liquid,  which 
alone  seems  capable  of  thawing  a  Caledonian 
soul. 

This  abuse  should  be  remedied,  and  three 
grave  and  learned  seignors  of  the  Assembly 
ought  and  should  be  invested  with  judicial 
functions,  if  the  Kirk  is  to  be  saved  the 
odium  of  impending  Lynch  law  and  mob 
convictions.  Why  such  a  palpable  reform 
should  not  long  ago  have  been  adopted,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  fact  that 
**  church  work  is  slow,"  and  that  although 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  applied  this  remark  to 
your  Anglican  Church,  it  is  equally  appro¬ 
priate  to  our  northern  Sion. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  ns  to  the 
utility  to  young  men  of  my  profession  of 
pleading  before  the  Assembly,  or  of  taking 
part  in  its  debates.  I  have  given  heed  to 
the  observations  of  the  biographer  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Jeffrey  on  this  head,  and  have  conversed 
with  the  wise  regarding  it,  and  I  have  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for  our  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  there.  I  speak  this  theoretically, 
never  having  had  the  honor  to  be  fee’d  by 
any  sinning  presbyter,  or  sin-avenging  con¬ 
gregation,  to  plead  respectively  for  them  in 


ferred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  only 
asked  my  advice,  and  having  got  notice  that 
the  intended  prosecution  was  to  be  dropped, 

I  saw  no  more  of  him.  I  wish  that  his  pa¬ 
tron  had  been  less  lenient,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  had  the  honor  and  glory  of  get¬ 
ting  him  off.  But  although  thus  briefless  in 
the  way  of  pleading,  I  might  still  take  apart 
in  the  debates,  and  especially  might  I  point 
out  flaws  in  the  addresses  of  my  brethren  of 
the  long  robe.  I  might  do  all  this,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  being  a  bachelor  and  given  to 
mirth,  the  ministers  do  not  think  me  grave 
enough  for  an  elder,  and  so  I  have  never  pos¬ 
sessed  the  indispensable  preliminary  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Had  I  lived  earlier  in  the  century,  I 
should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  admission, 
but  the  age  is  grown  picked,  and  I  must  bide 
my  time.  You  know  better  about  me,  Meri- 
vale,  than  my  own  countrymen  do,  and  I  am 
confident  that  had  I  lived  in  your  parish  1 
should  by  this  time  have  received  a  unani¬ 
mous  call  to  be:ome  a  church- warden. 

Every  man  is  the  better  for  occasionally 
getting  rid  of  the  *  shop,’  by  which  I  mean 
that  it  is  for  his  advantage  that  he  should 
enlarge  his  sphere  of  observation  and  thought 
by  every  available  means  within  his  reach. 
To  plead  before  judges  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  as  the  grave  fathers  of  the  law  sel¬ 
dom  give  way  to  emotions,  one  might  as  well 
address  the  sculptured  heads  over  a  Norman 
gateway,  so  far  as  immediate  impression  is 
concerned,  whereas  in  the  Assembly  there 
is  a  large  surface  of  human  sympathy  to  be 
acted  on,  which  if  operated  on  by  one  cun¬ 
ning  in  bis  art  cannot  fail  to  yield  respon¬ 
sively  to  your  aggressions.  There  is,  fair  in 
front  of  you,  the  Commissioner  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  clad  in  military  costume,  with  a 
tapestried  canopy  over  his  head,  while  pages, 
magistrates,  and  beautiful  women  hem  him  in 
on  all  sides.  In  advance  of  the  vicegerent, 
but|un  a  lower  seat,  is  the  moderator,  to  whom 
all  your  observations  must  be  addressed.  On 
his  right  hand  are  the  benches  of  the  moder¬ 
ate  or  Tory  party,  and  on  his  left  those  of 
the  evangelical  or  Whig  party ;  while  the 
outer  circles  and  galleries  are  crowded  with 
spectators  of  all  ranks,  condition  and  sex. 
To  carry  an  audience  of  this  kind  is  a  triumph 
of  forensic  oratory ;  the  occasion  for  such 
displays  recurs  often  enough  to  stimulate  ac¬ 
tivity  and  adroitness  in  popular  harangue, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  to  induce  a  laxity  in 
that  directness  and  precision  which  the  advo¬ 
cate  may  not  dispense  with. 

The  clergy  themselves  are  good  debaters. 
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but  they  lack  the  courtesy  towards  each  | 
other  which  characterizes  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Before  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  about  nine  years  ago,  the 
gladiatorial  displays  in  the  Assembly  were 
TOtter  worth  listening  to  than  they  are  now. 
The  leaders  of  the  two  opposing  parties  who 
then  came  into  collision  having  separated 
from  each  other,  comparative  peace  reigns  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  established  and  free 
churches,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
Time,  that  great  restorer  of  all,  has  insinuated 
fresh  elements  of  disturbance  into  both.  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  of  Edinbui^h,  is  by  uni¬ 
versal  consent  allowed  to  have  been  the 
greatest  clerical  debater  that  ever  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  Chalmers  was  no 
debater ;  his  opening  speeches  told  with 
great  force,  but  they  were  always  written, 
and  he  rarely  attempted  reply.  The  comba¬ 
tants  in  latter  times  were  Cook  and  Robert¬ 
son,  on  the  moderate,  and  Candlish  and  Cun¬ 
ningham,  on  the  evangelical  side ;  and 
field  nights  with  them  were  treats  in  their 
way. 

Except  addressing  a  few  sentences  at  the 
opening,  and  sanctioning  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  (it  sits  for  eleven  days),  the 
Commissioner  takes  no  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  court.  He  is  respectfully  re¬ 
ceived  on  entering,  but  his  withdrawal  from 
the  hall  excites  no  attention,  and  does  not 
even  suspend  the  speech  of  the  member  who 
at  the  time  happens  to  be  addressing  the 
house.  During  the  ten  stormy  years,  which 
resulted  in  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the 
church,  he  never  once  opened  his  mouth, 
except  when  appealed  to  on  one  uproarious 
occasion,  and  then,  very  likely  by  advice  of 
the  law  officers,  he  made  a  reply  so  general 
as  to  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  demeanor  of  the  crown,  as 
now  represented  by  the  Commissioner,  is 
very  different  in  this  respect  from  what  it 
was  in  former  days.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
had  many  sharp  debates  with  John  Knox ; 
James  I.  was  perpetually  sparring  with  the 
Assembly ;  Charles  I.  held  a  written  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Alexander  Henderson,  one  of 
the  moderators,  on  the  subject  of  church 
government ;  Cromwell,  after  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  dissolved  an  Assembly,  and  locked 
the  doors  of  the  church  to  prevent  any  re¬ 
sumption  of  their  proceedings  ;  Charles  II. 
subscribed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
when  he  was  a  wanderer,  and  then  attempt¬ 
ed  to  thrust  episcopacy  on  the  Assembly  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  James  H.  let  loose 
Oraham  of  Claverhonse  on  the  presbyte- 
rians ;  but,  after  his  short  reign,  William  of 


Orange  decided  that  presbytery  should  be 
the  established  religion  of  the  country ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  discussions  about 
the  re-institution  of  lay  patronage  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Crown  and  the 
Kirk  have  not  come  into  contact.  The  law 
courts  are  ever  ready  to  resent  any  encroach¬ 
ment  on  civil  rights  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  on  them  devolved  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  keeping  the  spiritual  element  in  check 
during  the  recent  controversies.  The  move¬ 
ment  party  in  the  Kirk  did  not  acquiesce  in 
this  arrangement,  because  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  and 
church  courts  was  co-ordinate,  and  that  the 
crown  or  legislature  should  have  dealt  with 
them,  and  not  the  Court  of  Session  or  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  the  crown  and  the  le¬ 
gislature  declined  taking  that  view  of  the 
matter,  and  the  dissentients  had  to  leave  the 
established  church,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
nature  of  this  new  community,  and  of  its  as¬ 
sembly,  should  fall  to  be  discussed  here,  but 
as  Fraser  is  conservative  of  its  space,  I  must 
reserve  this  for  another  opportunity,  when  I 
shall  probably  take  up  the  subject  of  Scotch 
dissent,  and  point  out  the  lamentable  effects 
on  our  social  system  of  our  petty  and 
irritating  religious  differences.  The  Assem¬ 
bly’s  decisions,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
when  confined  to  points  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Kirk,  is  final  and  absolute — and 
what  would  some  of  your  bishops  not  give 
for  similar  freedom  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

It  sometimes  has  happened  that  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  delinquent  has  been  tried  both  by 
civil  and  spiritual  tribunals,  in  which  case  the 
Assembly  completely  ignores  the  proceedings 
instituted  by  *  Caesar,’  and  hears,  judges, 
and  condemns  by  its  own  rules.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  that  an  offender  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  civil  law  and  absolved  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  and  vice  versa.  Say  that  an  irregula¬ 
rity  has  been  committed — for  this  the  Assem¬ 
bly  may  depose,  although  the  evidence  may  be 
technically  defective ;  while  any  one  privately 
circulating  reports  of  the  charge  might  in  a 
civil  action  be  mulcted  in  damages  in  respect 
that  there  is  no  legal  proof  that  the  misde¬ 
meanor  has  been  committed. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Merivale,  fulfilled  my 
promise  to  enlighten  you  regarding  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
induce  you  to  pay  it  a  passing  visit,  should 
you  gl^den  my  house  with  your  presence 
in  May,  1853. 

I  ever  am  your  attached  friend, 

I  E.  Fitz-Plktdelu 


•  1852.J 
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Tub  appearance  of  Woman  in  the  field  of 
literature  is  a  significant  fact.  It  is  the  cor¬ 
relate  of  her  position  in  society.  To  some 
men  the  fact  is  doubtless  as  distasteful  as 
the  social  freedom  of  women  in  Europe  must 
be  to  an  eastern  mind  :  it  must  seem  so  nn- 
feminine,  so  contrary  to  the  real  destination 
of  woman  ;  and  it  must  seem  so  in  both  cases 
from  the  same  cause.  But  although  it  ia 
easy  to  be  supercilious  and  sarcastic  on  Blue 
Stockings  and  Literary  Ladies, — and  although 
one  may  admit  that  such  sarcasms  have  fre¬ 
quently  their  extenuation  in  the  offensive 
pretensions  of  what  are  called  “  strong- mind* 
ed  women,” — it  is  certain  that  the  philo¬ 
sophic  eye  sees  in  this  fact  of  literature 
cultivated  by  women,  a  significance  not  light¬ 
ly  to  be  passed  over.  It  touches  both  society 
and  literature.  The  man  who  would  deny  to 
woman  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect,  ought, 
for  consistency,  to  shut  her  up  in  a  harem. 
If  he  recognize  in  the  sex  any  quality  which 
transcends  the  qualities  demanded  in  a  play¬ 
thing  or  a  handmaid — if  he  recognize  in  her 
the  existence  of  an  intellectual  life  not  essen¬ 
tially  dissimilar  to  his  own,  he  must,  by  the 
plainest  logic,  admit  that  life  to  express  itself 
in  all  its  spontaneous  forms  of  activity.  It  is 
very  true  that  ink  on  the  thumb  is  no  orna* 
ment ;  hut  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  stains 
upon  the  blouse  or  the  dissecting  sleeves  are 
ornamental ;  few  incidents  of  work  are. 
What  then  ?  Moreover,  we  confess  it  is  very 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  hear  a  wo¬ 
man  venture  on  Greek,  when  you  don’t  know 
Greek,  or  to  quote  from  a  philosophical 
treatise  which  would  give  you  a  headache  :  and 
something  of  this  feeling  doubtless  lies  at  the 
core  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  "  learned 
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women  the  men  are  “  put  out”  by  it.  The 
enormity  seems  equivalent  to  the  domestic 
partner  of  your  joys  assuming  the  privilege 
of  a  latch-key !  “  Where  is  our  supremacy 

to  find  a  throne  if  we  admit  women  to  share 
our  imperious  dominion — Intelligence  ?”  So 
reasons  the  intellectual  Jones.  But  one 
might  quietly  ask  him  whether  he  professed 
any  immense  delight  in  the  society  of  the 
man  who  threw  Greek  and  philosophy  at  his 
head  ?  Pedantry  is  the  ostentation  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  scholar’s  coxcombry;  no  one  likes 
it,  any  more  than  he  likes  other  forms  of  ob¬ 
trusive  self-assertion.  Therefore  we  may 
say  with  Mademoiselle  de  8cud6ry :  “  Je 
veux  done  bien  qu’on  puisse  dire  d’une  per- 
sonne  de  mon  sexe  qu’elle  sait  cent  choses 
dont  elle  ne  se  vante  pas,  qu’elle  al’esprit  fort 
eclair^,  qu’elle  connait  tinement  les  beaux 
ouvrages,  qu’elle  parle  bien,  qu’elle  ecrit  juste 
et  qu’elle  sait  le  monde ;  mais  je  ne  veux  pas 
qu’on  puisse  dire  d’elle :  ceat  me  femme  aa- 
vanle :  car  ces  deux  caracteres  son  si  diff6- 
rents  qu’ils  ne  se  ressemblent  m^me  point.”* 

One  may  admit  that  much  folly  is  spoken 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  “  woman’s  mis¬ 
sion”  and  "  emancipation folly  pro,  and 
folly  con  ;  one  may  admit  that  literary  wo¬ 
men  are  not  edwaya  the  most  charming  of 
their  sex  (are  literary  men  of  theirs  ?)— but 
let  us  leave  all  such  side  questions  and  defi¬ 
nitely  ask  ourselves.  What  does  the  litera- 
I  ture  of  women  really  mean  ?  To  aid  us  in 
arriving  at  something  like  distinctness,  it 
will  be  well  to  settle  a  definition  of  litera¬ 
ture  itself. 

Literature  must  be  separated  from  philos¬ 
ophy  and  science ;  at  least  for  our  present 
purpose.  Science  is  the  expression  of  the 
forms  and  order  of  Nature ;  literature  is  the 
expression  of  the  forms  and  order  of  human 
life. 

All  poetry,  all  fiction,  all  comedy,  all 
heUea  lettrea,  even  to  the  playful  caprices  of 
fancy,  are  but  the  expression  of  experiences 
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and  emotions  ;  and  these  expressions  are  the 
avenues  through  which  we  reach  the  sacred 
adytum  of  Humanity,  and  learn  better  to 
understand  our  fellows  and  ourselves.  In 
proportion  as  these  expressions  are  the  forms 
of  universal  truths,  of  facts  common  to  all 
nations  or  appreciable  by  all.  intellects,  the 
literature  which  sets  them  forth  is  perma¬ 
nently  good  and  true.  Hence  the  universality 
and  immortality  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Moliere.  But  in  proportion  as  these 
expressions  are  the  forms  of  individual,  pe¬ 
culiar  truths,  such  as  fleeting  fashions  or 
idiosyncrasies,  the  literature  is  ephemeral. 
Hence  tragedy  never  grows  old,  for  it  arises 
from  elemental  experience ;  but  comedy  soon 
ages,  for  it  arises  from  peculiarities.  Never¬ 
theless  even  idiosyncrasies  are  valuable  as 
side  glances  ;  they  are  aberrations  that  bring 
the  natural  orbit  into  more  prominent  dis¬ 
tinctness. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
literature,  being  essentially  the  expression  of 
experience  and  emotion — of  what  we  have 
seen,  felt,  and  thought — that  only  that  lite¬ 
rature  is  effective,  and  to  be  priced  accord¬ 
ingly,  which  has  reality  for  Us  basis  (need¬ 
less  to  say  that  emotion  is  as  real  as  the 
Three  per  Cents.),  and  effective  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  that  basis. 

It  was  M.  de  Bonald  we  believe  who 
gave  currency  to  the  famous  definition,  so 
constantly  accepted  as  accurate,  “  Literature 
is  the  expression  of  society.”  To  make  it 
acceptable,  however,  we  must  depart  very 
widely  from  its  direct  meaning.  The  most 
cursory  glance  at  literature  on  the  one  hand 
and  at  society  on  the  other,  will  detect  the 
glaring  discrepancy.  So  far  from  literature 
being  a  mirror  or  expression  of  society,  it  is 
under  most  aspects  palpably  at  variance 
with  society.  Idylls  flourish  on  the  eve  of 
violent  social  outbreaks  (as  we  see  in  Florian, 
Gesner,  and  George  Sand)  ;  chivalry  finds  a 
voice  as  chivalry  is  passing  from  the  world  ; 
wild  adventurous  novels  agitated  with  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes  solace  a  money-making  soci¬ 
ety  “  so  eminently  respectable love  in  a 
cottage  makes  the  heart  flutter  that  is  about 
to  sell  itself  for  a  splendid  match.  The  re¬ 
mark  is  as  old  as  Horace — 

"  Luctantem  Icariis  fluclibns  Africum 
Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 
Laudat  rara  sui :  mox  reficit  rates 
Quassas,  indocilis  pauperiem  pati.” 

Not  only  so,  but  our  novels  and  plays,  even 
when  pretending  to  represent  real  life, 
represent  it  as  no  human  l^ing  ever  saw  it. 


[Sept., 

If,  however,  instead  of  regarding  litera¬ 
ture  as  the  expression  of  society,  we  regard 
it  as  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  the 
whims,  the  caprices,  the  enthusiasms,  the 
fluctuating  idealisms  which  move  each 
epoch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong ;  and  inas¬ 
much  as  women  necessarily  take  part  in 
these  things,  they  ought  to  give  them  their 
expression.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  heart 
of  the  question,  What  does  the  literature  of 
women  mean  ?  It  means  this :  while  it  is 
impossible  for  men  to  express  life  otherwise 
than  as  they  know  it — and  they  can  only 
know  it  profoundly  according  to  their  own 
experience — the  advent  of  female  literature 
promises  woman’s  view  of  life,  woman’s  ex¬ 
perience;  in  other  words,  a  new  element. 
Make  what  distinctions  you  please  in  the 
social  world,  it  still  remains  true  that  men 
and  women  have  different  organizations,  con¬ 
sequently  different  experiences.  To  know 
life  you  must  have  both  sides  depicted. 

Der  Mann  muss  hinaus 

Ins  feindliche  Leben, 

Muss  wirken  und  streben  !” 

Let  him  paint  what  he  knows.  And  if  you 
limit  woman’s  sphere  to  the  domestic  circle, 
you  must  still  recognize  the  concurrent  ne¬ 
cessity  of  domestic  life  finding  its  homeliest 
and  truest  expression  in  the  woman  who 
lives  it. 

Keeping  to  the  abstract  heights  we  have 
chosen,  too  abstract  and  general  to  be  affected 
by  exceptions,  we  may  further  say  that  the 
Masculine  mind  is  characterized  by  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  intellect,  and  the  Feminine 
by  the  predominance  of  the  emotions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  rough  division  the  regions  of 
philosophy  would  be  assigned  to  men,  those 
of  literature  to  women.  We  need  scarcely 
warn  the  reader  against  too  rigorous  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  statement,  which  is  pur¬ 
posely  exaggerated  the  better  to  serve  as  a 
sign-post.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  such  ab¬ 
solute  distinction  exists  in  mankind,  and 
therefore  no  such  correlative  distinction  will 
be  found  in  authorship.  There  is  no  man 
whose  mind  is  shrivelled  up  into  pure  intel¬ 
lect  ;  there  is  no  woman  whose  intellect  is 
completely  absorbed  by  her  emotpns.  But 
in  most  men  the  intellect  does  not  move  in 
such  inseparable  alliance  with  the  emotions 
as  in  most  women,  and  hence  although  often 
not  so  great  as  in  women,  yet  the  intellect  is 
more  commonly  dominant.  In  poets,  artists, 
and  men  of  letters,  par  excellence^  we  ob¬ 
serve  this  feminine  trait,  that  their  intellect 
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habitually  mores  in  alliance  with  their  emo¬ 
tions  ;  and  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
poetry  was  that  given  by  Professor  Wilson, 
as  the  “  intellect  colored  by  the  feelings.” 

Woman,  by  her  greater  affectionaieness, 
her  greater  range  and  depth  of  emotional 
experience,  is  well  fitted  to  give  expression 
to  the  emotional  facts  of  life,  nnd  demands  a 
place  in  literature  corresponding  with  that 
she  occupies  in  society ;  and  that  literature 
must  be  greatly  benefited  thereby,  follows 
from  the  definition  we  have  given  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

But  hitherto,  in  spite  of  splendid  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  literature  of  women  has  fallen  short 
of  its  function,  owing  to  a  very  natural  and 
very  explicable  weakness — it  has  been  too 
much  a  literature  of  imitation.  To  write  as 
men  write,  is  the  aim  and  besetting  sin  of 
women  ;  to  write  as  women,  is  the  real  office 
they  have  to  perform.  Our  definition  of 
literature  includes  this  necessity.  If  writers 
are  bound  to  express  what  they  have  really 
known,  felt,  and  suffered,  that  very  obliga¬ 
tion  imperiously  declares  they  shall  not  quit 
their  own  point  of  view  for  the  point  of  view 
of  others.  To  imitate  is  to  abdicate.  We 
are  in  no  need  of  more  male  writers ;  we  are 
in  need  of  genuine  female  experience.  The 
prejudices,  notions,  passions,  and  convention¬ 
alisms  of  men  are  amply  illustrated ;  let  us 
have  the  same  fulness  with  respect  to  women. 
Unhappily  the  literature  of  women  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Rome  ;  no  amount  of 

Sfraceful  talent  can  disguise  the  internal  de- 
ect.  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Catullus  were  assu¬ 
redly  gifted  with  delicate  and  poetic  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  but  their  light  is,  after  nil,  the  light 
of  moons  reflected  from  the  Grecian  sun<», 
and  such  as  brings  little  life  with  its  rays. 
To  speak  in  Greek,  to  think  in  Greek,  was 
the  ambition  of  all  cultivated  Romans,  who 
could  not  see  that  it  would  be  a  grander 
thing  to  utter  their  pure  Roman  natures  in 
sincere  originality.  So  of  women.  The 
throne  of  intellect  has  so  long  been  occupied 
by  men,  that  women  naturally  deem  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  attend  the  Court.  Greece 
domineered  over  Ronre  ;  its  intellectual  su¬ 
premacy  was  recognized,  and  the  only  way 
of  rivalling  it  seemed  to  be  imitation.  Yet 
not  to  did  Rome  vanquish  Pyrrhus  and  his 
elephants ;  not  by  employing  elephants  to 
match  his,  but  by  Roman  valor. 

Of  all  departments  of  literature.  Fiction  is 
the  one  to  which,  by  nature  and  by  circum¬ 
stance,  women  are  best  adapted.  Excep¬ 
tional  women  will  of  course  be  found  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  highest  success  in  other  depart¬ 


ments;  but  speaking  generally,  novels  are 
their  forte.  The  domestic  experiences  which 
form  the  bulk  of  woman’s  knowledge  finds  an 
appropriate  form  in  novels  ;  while  the  very 
nature  of  fiction  calls  for  that  predominance 
of  Sentiment  which  we  have  already  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  feminine  mind.  Love  is  the  sta¬ 
ple  of  fiction,  for  it  “  forms  the  story  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  life.”  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  affec¬ 
tion,  the  incidents  of  domestic  life,  the  aspi¬ 
rations  and  fluctuations  of  emotional  life, 
assume  typical  forms  in  the  novel.  Hence 
we  may  be  prepared  to  find  women  succeed¬ 
ing  better  in  finesse  of  detail,  in  pathos  and 
sentiment,  while  men  generally  succeed  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  construction  of  plots  and  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  character.  Such  a  novel  as 
“Tom  Jones”  or  “Vanity  Fair,”  we  shall 
not  get  from  a  woman ;  nor  such  an  effort 
of  imaginative  history  as  “Ivanhoe”  or 
“  Old  Mortality ;”  but  Fielding,  Thackeray, 
and  Scott  are  equally  excluded  from  such 
perfection  in  its  kind  as  “  Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice,”  “Indiana,”  or  “Jane  Eyre;”  as  an 
artist.  Miss  Austen  surpasses  all  the  male 
novelists  that  ever  lived  ;  and  for  eloquence 
and  depth  of  feeling,  no  man  approaches 
George  Sand. 

We  are  here  led  to  another  curious  point 
in  our  subject,  viz.,  the  influence  of  Sorrow 
upon  female  literature.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  almost  all  litera¬ 
ture  has  some  remote  connexion  with  suffer¬ 
ing.  “Speculation,”  said  Novalis,  “is  dis¬ 
ease.”  It  certainly  springs  from  a  vague 
disquiet.  Poetry  is  analogous  to  the  pearl 
which  the  oyster  secretes  in  its  malady. 

“  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.” 

What  Shelley  says  of  poets,  applies  with 
greater  force  to  women.  If  they  turn  their 
thoughts  to  literature,  it  is — when  not  purely 
an  imitative  act — always  to  solace  by  some 
intellectual  activity  the  sorrow  that  in  silence 
wastes  their  lives,  and  by  a  withdrawal  of 
the  intellect  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
pain,  or  by  a  transmutation  of  their  secret 
anxieties  into  types,  they  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  that  burden.  If  the  accidents  of 
her  position  make  her  solitary  and  inactive, 
or  if  her  thwarted  affections  shut  her  some¬ 
what  from  that  sweet  domestic  and  maternal 
sphere  to  which  her  whole  being  sponta¬ 
neously  moves,  she  turns  to  literature  as  to 
another  sphere.  We  do  not  here  simply  re¬ 
fer  to  those  notorious  cases  where  literature 
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has  been  taken  up  with  the  avowed  and  con¬ 
scious  purpose  of  withdrawing  thoughts  from 
painful  subjects;  but  to  the  unconscious  un¬ 
avowed  influence  of  domestic  disquiet  and 
unfulfilled  expectations,  in  determining  the 
sufferer  to  intellectual  activity.  The  happy 
wife  and  busy  mother  are  only  forced  into 
literature  by  some  hereditary  organic  ten¬ 
dency,  stronger  even  than  the  domestic  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  cleverest  women  are  not 
always  those  who  have  written  books. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general 
subject  of  female  novel  writing,  let  us  glance 
rapidly,  and  without  pretence  of  exhaustive 
criticism,  at  some  of  the  novelists ;  doing  in 
careless  prose  what  Leigh  Hunt  has  done  in 
genial  verse  in  his  “  Blue  Stocking  Revels.” 
We  have  been  great  readers  and  great  ad¬ 
mirers  of  female  novels ;  and  although  it  is 
difficult  to  give  authors  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  not  including  their  names  among  the 
most  celebrated,  we  beg  our  fair  novelists  to 
put  the  most  generous  construction  upon  all 
our  “omissions,”  and  to  believe  that  when 
we  are  ungallant  and  omissive,  there  is  “  a 
design  under  it”  as  profound  as  that  under 
Swift’s  dulness.  To  include  all  would  obvi¬ 
ously  be  impossible  in  these  limits ;  and  we 
shall  purposely  exclude  some  names  of  un¬ 
doubted  worth  and  renown,  in  order  not 
even  to  seem  invidious. 

First  and  foremost  let  Jane  Austen  be 
named,  the  greatest  artist  that  has  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  using  the  term  to  signify  the  most  per¬ 
fect  mastery  over  the  means  to  her  end. 
There  are  heights  and  depths  in  human  na¬ 
ture  Miss  Austen  has  never  scaled  nor  fath¬ 
omed,  there  are  worlds  of  passionate  existence 
into  which  she  has  never  set  foot ;  but  al¬ 
though  this  is  obvious  to  every  reader,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  she  has  risked  no  fail¬ 
ures  by  attempting  to  delineate  that  which 
she  had  not  seen.  Her  circle  may  be  re¬ 
stricted,  but  it  is  complete.  Her  world  is  a 
perfect  orb,  and  vital.  Life,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  an  English  gentlewoman  peacefully 
yet  actively  engaged  in  her  quiet  village,  is 
mirrored  in  her  works  with  a  purity  and 
fidelity  that  must  endow  them  with  interest 
for  all  time.  To  read  one  of  her  books  is 
like  an  actual  experience  of  life :  you  know 
the  people  as  if  you  had  lived  with  them,  and 
you  feel  something  of  personal  affection 
towards  them.  The  marvellous  reality  and 
subtle  distinctive  traits  noticeable  in  her  por¬ 
traits  has  led  Macaulay  to  call  her  a  prose 
Shakspeare.  If  the  whole  force  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  lies  in  that  epithet  prose  be 
fairly  appreciated,  no  one,  we  think,  will  dis¬ 


pute  the  compliment ;  for  out  of  Shakspeare 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  characters  so 
typical  yet  so  nicely  demarcated  within  the 
limits  of  their  kind.  We  do  not  find  such 
profound  psychological  insight  as  may  be 
found  in  George  Sand  (not  to  mention  male 
writers),  but  taking  the  type  to  which  the 
characters  belong,  we  see  the  most  intimate 
and  accurate  knowledge  in  all  Miss  Austen’s 
creations. 

Only  cultivated  minds  fairly  appreciate  the 
exquisite  art  of  Miss  Austen.  Those  who 
demand  the  stimulus  of  “efiects;”  those 
who  can  only  see  by  strong  lights  and  sha¬ 
dows,  will  find  her  tame  and  uninteresting. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  one  detail.  Lucy 
Steele’s  bad  English,  so  delicately  and  truth- 
fullg  indicated,  would  in  the  hands  of  an¬ 
other  have  been  more  obvious,  more  “  eflec- 
tive  ”  in  its  exaggeration,  but  the  loss  of  this 
comic  effect  is  more  than  replaced  to  the  cul¬ 
tivated  reader  by  his  relish  of  the  nice  dis¬ 
crimination  visible  in  its  truthfulness.  And 
so  of  the  rest.  Strong  lights  are  unnecessa¬ 
ry,  true  lights  being  at  command.  The  in¬ 
cidents,  the  characters,  the  dialogue — all  are 
of  every  day  life,  and  so  truthfully  present¬ 
ed,  that  to  appreciate  the  art  we  must  try  to 
imitate  it,  or  carefully  compare  it  with  that 
of  others. 

We  are  but  echoing  an  universal  note  of 
praise  in  speaking  thus  highly  of  her  works, 
and  it  is  from  no  desire  of  simply  swelling 
that  chorus  of  praise  that  we  name  her  here, 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  at  once  womanly  and  literary  which 
has  earned  this  reputation.  Of  all  imagina¬ 
tive  writers  she  is  the  most  real.  Never 
does  she  transcend  her  own  actual  expe¬ 
rience,  never  does  her  pen  trace  a  line  that 
does  not  touch  the  experience  of  others. 
Herein  we  recognize  the  first  quality  of  lit¬ 
erature.  We  recognize  the  second  and  more 
special  quality  of  womanliness  in  the  tone 
and  point  of  view :  they  are  novels  written 
by  a  woman,  an  Englishwoman,  a  gentlewo¬ 
man  ;  no  signature  could  disguise  that  fact ; 
and  because  she  has  so  faithfully  (although 
unconsciously)  kept  to  her  own  womanly 
point  of  view,  her  works  are  durable.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  doctrinaire  in  Jane  Austen ; 
not  a  trace  of  woman’s  “  mission but  as 
the  most  truthful,  charming,  humorous,  pure- 
minded,  quick-witted,  and  unexaggerated  of 
writers,  female  literature  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her. 

Of  greater  genius,  and  incomparably  deep¬ 
er  experience,  George  Sand  represents  wo¬ 
man’s  literature  more  illustriously  and  more 
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obviously.  In  her,  quite  apart  from  the 
magnificent  gifts  of  Nature,  we  see  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Sorrow,  as  a  determining  impulse 
to  write,  and  the  abiding  consciousness  of 
the  womanly  point  of  view  as  the  subject 
matter  of  her  writings.  In  vain  has  she  cho¬ 
sen  the  mask  of  a  man,  the  features  of  a  wo¬ 
man  are  everywhere  visible.  Since  Goethe 
no  one  has  been  able  to  say  with  so  much 
truth,  “  My  writings  are  my  confessions.” 
Her  biography  lies  there,  presented,  indeed, 
in  a  fragmentary  shape,  and  under  wayward 
disguises,  but  nevertheless  giving  to  the 
motley  groups  the  strange  and  unmistake- 
able  charm  of  reality.  Her  grandmother,  by 
whom  she  was  brought  up,  disgusted  at  her 
not  being  a  boy,  resolved  to  remedy  the  mis¬ 
fortune  as  far  as  possible  ^by  educating  her 
like  a  boy.  We  may  say  of  this,  as  of  all 
the  other  irregularities  of  her  strange  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  life,  that  whatever  unhappiness  and 
error  may  he  traceable  thereto,  its  influence 
on  her  writings  has  been  beneficial,  by  giv- 
ing  a  greater  range  to  her  experience.  It 
may  be  selfish  to  rejoice  over  the  malady 
which  secretes  a  pearl,  but  the  possessor  of 
the  pearl  may  at  least  congratulate  himself 
that  at  any  rate  the  pearl  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  so  of  the  unhappiness  of  genius. 
Certainly  few  women  have  had  such  pro¬ 
found  and  varied  experience  as  George 
Sand  ;  none  have  turned  it  to  more  account. 
Her  writings  contain  many  passages  that  her 
warmest  admirers  would  wish  unwritten,  but 
although  severe  criticism  may  detect  the 
weak  places,  the  severest  criticism  must  con¬ 
clude 'with  the  admission  of  her  standing 
among  the  highest  minds  of  literature.  In 
the  matter  of  eloquence,  she  surpasses  every 
thing  France  has  yet  produced.  There  has 
been  no  style  at  once  so  large,  so  harmo¬ 
nious,  so  expressive,  and  so  unaffected :  like 
a  light  shining  through  an  alabaster  vase,  the 
ideas  shine  through  her  diction ;  while  as  re¬ 
gards  rhythmic  melody  of  phrase,  it  is  a 
style  such  as  Beethoven  might  have  written 
had  he  uttered  in  words  the  melodious  pas¬ 
sion  that  was  in  him. 

But  deeper  than  all  eloquence,  grander 
than  all  grandeur  of  phrase,  is  that  forlorn 
splendor  of  a  life  of  passionate  experience 
painted  in  her  works.  There  is  no  man  so 
wise  but  he  may  leam  from  them,  for  they 
are  the  utterances  of  a  soul  in  pain,  a  soul 
that  has  been  tried.  No  man  could  have 
written  her  books,  for  no  man  could  have 
had  her  experience,  even  with  a  genius  equal 
to  her  own.  The  philosopher  may  smile 
sometimes  at  her  philosophy,  for  that  is  only 
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a  reflex  of  some  man  whose  ideas  she  has 
adopted ;  the  critic  may  smile  sometimes  at 
her  failure  in  delineating  men ;  but  both  phi¬ 
losopher  and  critic  must  perceive  that  those 
writings  of  hers  are  original,  are  genuine,  are 
transcripts  of  experience,  and  as  such  fulfil 
the  primary  condition  of  all  literature.  It  is 
not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  de¬ 
tails,  hut  we  may  add  in  passing  that  al¬ 
though  all  her  works  will  be  found  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  character  of  confessions,  there  is 
one  wherein  the  biographical  element  takes 
a  more  definite  and  literal  shape,  vix.,  in 
“  Lucrezia  Floriani.”  Wide  as  the  incidents 
of  this  story  are  from  the  truth,  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Lucrezia,  Carol,  and  Vandoni,  are 
more  like  portraits  than  is  usual  with  her. 

By  a  whimsical  transition  our  thoughts 
wander  to  Lady  Morgan,  the  “  Wild  Irish 
Girl,”  who  delighted  our  fathers,  and  gave 
the  “Quarterly”  an  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  its  accustomed  amenity  and  nice  feeling 
for  the  sex.  Lady  Morgan  has  been  a 
staunch  upholder  of  the  rights  of  woman, 
and  in  her  own  person  vindicated  the  claims 
of  the  sex  to  be  heard  as  authors.  But 
Leigh  Hunt  shall  touch  her  portrait  for 
us : — 

“  And  dear  Lady  Morgan !  look,  look  how  she 
comes, 

With  her  pulses  all  beating  for  freedom,  like 
drums — 

So  Irish,  so  modish,  so  mixtish,  so  wild  ; 

So  committing  herself,  as  she  talks,  like  a  child. 

Bo  trim  yet  so  easy,  polite  yet  high-hearted. 

That  truth  and  she,  try  all  she  can,  won’t  be 
parted. 

She’ll  put  on  your  fashions,  your  latest  new  air. 

And  then  talk  so  frankly,  she’ll  make  you  all 
stare.” 

From  the  same  hand  you  shall  have  a  sketch 
of  Miss  Edgeworth — a  strange  contrast  to 
her  countrywoman  just  named  : — 

“  At  the  sight  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  he*  said, 

*  Here  comes  one 

As  sincere  and  as  kind  as  lives  under  the  sun. 

Not  poetical,  eh  ? — nor  much  given  to  insist 

On  utilities  not  in  utility’s  list. 

(Things,  nevertheless,  without  which  the  large 
heart 

Of  my  world  wonld  but  play  a  poor  husk  of  a 
part). 

But  most  truly  within  her  own  sphere  sympa¬ 
thetic — 

And  that’s  no  mean  help  towards  the  practice 
poetic.’ 

Then,  smiling,  he  said  a  most  singular  thing — 

He  thanked  her  for  making  him  ‘  saving  of 
string’ ! ! 


*  Apollo. 
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But,  for  fear  she  should  fancy  he  didn't  approve 
her  in 

Matters  more  weighty,  praised  much  her  *  Ma¬ 
noeuvring 

A  book,  which,  if  aught  could  pierce  craniums 
so  dense, 

Might  supply  cunning  folks  with  a  little  good 
sense. 

And  her  Irish  (he  added)  poor  souls !  so  im¬ 
pressed  him, 

He  knew  not  if  most  they  amus’d,  or  distress’d 
him  !” 

Miss  Edgeworth  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  peculiarly  feminine  quality  of 
Obiervaiion,  though  but  little  of  that  other 
quality  Sentiment,  which  distinguishes  female 
writers,  and  which,  combined  with  observa¬ 
tion.  constitute  the  staple  of  novels.  Indeed 
one  might  class  novelists  thus — 1st,  Those 
remarkable  for  Observation.  2nd,  Those 
remarkable  for  Sentiment.  3d,  Those  re¬ 
markable  for  the  combination  of  the  two. 
Observation  without  Sentiment  usually  leads 
to  humor  or  satire  ;  Sentiment  without  Ob¬ 
servation  to  rhetoric  and  long-drawn  lachry- 
mosity.  The  extreme  fault  of  the  one  is 
flippant  superficiality  ;  that  of  the  other  is 
what  is  called  “  sickly  sentimentality.” 

Miss  Burney,  for  example,  had  a  quick 
Observation,  notably  of  ridiculous  details, 
and  with  a  certain  broad  vulgar  gauge  of 
human  nature,  contrived  to  write  one  or  two 
novels  that  admirably  reflected  the  passing 
manners  of  her  age ;  but  when — as  in  the 
“  Wanderer” — she  attempted  to  interest  by 
Sentiment,  her  failure  was  hopeless.  L.  E.  L., 
on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially  deficient 
in  that  which  made  the  reputation  of  Fanny 
Burney,  but  her  quick  emotive  nature,  trem¬ 
bling  with  sensibility,  enabled  her  to  write 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  were 
nof;  however,  more  durable  than  mere  emo¬ 
tion  is.  Mrs.  Gore,  again,  who  might  per¬ 
haps,  with  more  care  bestowed  upon  her 
works,  have  been  the  Fanny  Burney  of  our 
age,  exhibits  in  every  chapter  the  marvel¬ 
lous  finesse  and  quickness  of  Observation, 
winged  with  a  certain  airy  gaiety  of  style 
which,  if  it  be  not  wit,  has  half  the  charm  of 
wit ;  and  this  faculty  of  Observation  has  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  write  heaps  of  fashionable 
novels,  as  fugitive  as  the  fashions  they  re¬ 
flect,  yet  as  gay  and  pleasant.  But  who 
does  not  miss  in  them  that  element  of  serious 
Sentiment  which  gives  to  other  novels  their 
pathos,  their  poetry,  their  psychology  ? 

We  might  run  through  the  list  of  female 
writers  thus  contrasting  them,  noting  the 
strong  sarcastic  observation  of  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope  and  the  wearisome  sentimentality  of 


Mrs.  Marsh,  (who  has,  nevertheless,  written 
one  most  powerful  tale,  “  The  Admiral’s 
Daughter,”  and  whose  most  popular  work, 
“  Emilia  Wyndham,”  we  are  willing  to  take 
upon  trust,  not  having  read  it),  but  the  ex¬ 
cursion  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits. 
Enough,  if  we  have  indicated  the  point  of 
view. 

Two  celebrated  women  whose  works  have 
produced  an  extraordinary  “  sensation” — 
the  authoress  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  and  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  “  Mary  Barton,”  owe  their  suc¬ 
cess,  we  believe,  to  the  union  of  rare  yet  in¬ 
dispensable  qualities.  They  have  both  given 
imaginative  expression  to  actual  experience — 
they  have  not  invented,  but  reproduced ; 
they  have  preferred  the  truth,  such  as  their 
own  experience  testified,  to  the  vague,  false, 
conventional  noflons  current  in  circulating 
libraries.  Whatever  of  weakness  may  be 
pointed  out  in  their  works,  will,  we  arc  posi¬ 
tive,  be  mostly  in  those  parts  where  experi¬ 
ence  is  deserted,  and  the  supposed  require¬ 
ments  of  fiction  have  been  listened  to ; 
whatever  has  really  affected  the  public  mind 
is,  we  are  equally  certain,  the  transcript  of 
some  actual  incident,  character,  or  emotion. 
Note,  moreover,  that  beyond  this  basis  of 
actuality  these  writers  have  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  deep  feeling  united  to  keen  ob¬ 
servation.  The  presence  of  observation  is 
more  apparent  in  “  Mary  Barton’’  than  in 
“Jane  Eyre,”  as  it  is  possibly  more  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  mind  of  the  authoress ;  and  this 
is  why  there  never  was  even  a  momentary 
doubt  as  to  the  writer’s  sex — a  woman’s 
delicate  hand  being  visible  in  the  strongest 
pages  ;  whereas  “Jane  Eyre”  was  not  only 
attributed  to  a  man,  but  one  of  the  most 
keen  witted  and  observing  of  female  writers 
dogmatically  pronounced  upon  internal  evi¬ 
dence  that  none  but  a  man  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  it.  The  force  and  even  fierceness  of  the 
style  certainly  suggested  doubts,  but  what 
man  could  have  drawn  Jane  herself ;  above 
all,  what  man  could  so  have  drawn  Roches¬ 
ter  ?  The  lyrical  tendency — the  p.sycholo- 
gical  and  emotional  tendency  whicii  prevails 
in  “  Jane  Eyre”  may  have  blinded  some  to 
the  rare  powers  of  observation  also  exhibited 
in  the  book  ;  a  critical  examination,  however, 
will  at  once  set  this  right,  the  more  so  when 
we  know  that  the  authoress  has  led  a  solita¬ 
ry  life  in  a  secluded  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
has  had  but  little  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
world.  She  hiis  made  the  most  of  her  ma¬ 
terial. 

'ITie  deep  impression  produced  on  Europe 
by  George  Sand,  has  naturally  caused  many 
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imitations — notably  in  Germany  and  France. 
As  to  the  Germans — palmam  gui  meruit 
ferat!  let  the  most  gifted  bear  away  the 
palm — and  the  palm  of  bad  novel  writing 
certainly  belongs  to  them.  However,  as  the 
names  of  these  Indianas  and  Lelias  have 
scarcely  crossed  the  German  Ocean,  we  will 
leave  them  in  untroubled  emancipation. 

“  non  ragioniam  di  lor 
Ma  guards  e  passa.” 

The  name  of  Daniel  Stem  (pseudonyme 
for  the  Comtesse  d’Agoull)  has  had  more 
attention.  Her  6rst  appearance  was  in 
‘‘Nelida,”  a  novel  in  which  she  idealized 
herself,  and  branded  her  truant  lover,  Franz 
Liszt.  It  had  a  certain  "  succes  de  scan- 
dale.”  The  assumption  of  a  man’s  name, 
and  the  abiding  imitation  of  Madame  Sand, 
lessened  perhaps  the  admiration  the  novel 
would  otherwise  have  excited,  because  it 
claimed  a  standard  to  which,  in  no  sense, 
could  it  be  compared.  Since  that,  Daniel 
Stern  has  earned  a  more  serious  reputation 
as  a  political  and  historical  writer.  Her 
“History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848”  is  the 
best  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject. 

Apropos  of  “N61ida,”  and  of  Lady  Bul- 
wer  Lytton’s  novels,  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
distinguish  between  writing  out  your  actual 
experience  in  fiction,  and  using  fiction  as  a 
medium  for  obtruding  your  private  history 
oir  the  sympathies  of  the  public.  We  hold 
that  the  author  is  bound  to  use  actual  expe¬ 
rience  as  his  material,  or  else  to  keep  silent ; 
but  he  is  equally  bound  by  all  moral  and 
social  considerations  not  to  use  that  experi¬ 
ence  in  such  forms  that  the  public  will  re¬ 
cognize  it,  and  become,  as  it  were,  initiated 
into  the  private  affairs  of  his  characters.  If 
he  avow  himself  as  the  Juvenal  or  Aristo¬ 
phanes  of  his  age,  and  satirize  his  friends  and 
foes,  he  has,  at  any  rate,  the  excuse,  that 
every  one  is  on  guard  against  avowed  satire. 
But  if  he  have  been  mixed  up  in  some  de¬ 
plorable  history  which  has  become  notorious, 
and  if  he  take  advantage  of  that  notoriety  to 
tell  his  version  of  it  under  the  transparent 
disguise  of  fiction,  then  we  say  he  violates 
all  principle  of  truth  and  of  literature ;  be¬ 
cause  in  fiction  he  has  an  immunity  from 
falsehood.  He  do^s  not  profess  to  tell  you 
the  story,  yet  he  gives  you  to  understand 
what  he  wishes.  He  paints  himself  as  an 
injured  innocent;  and  if  you  object  to  his 
portrait  of  you,  as  that  of  an  incarnate  de¬ 
mon,  his  answer  is  ready — “  That  is  a  char¬ 
acter  in  my  novel ;  who  said  it  was  a  por¬ 
trait  of  you  ?” 

It  was  notorious,  for  example,  that  Mad¬ 


ame  Sand  had  lived  for  some  years  with 
Chopin,  and  that  Madame  d’Agoult  had 
children  by  LLzt,  and  that  both  women  had 
finally  separated  from  their  lovers.  Now, 
although  we  hold  that  if  Madame  Sand  or 
Madame  d’Agoult  wished  to  write,  they  were 
bound  to  go  back  for  material  to  their  own 
personal  experience,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  were  bound  by  the  very  noto¬ 
riety  of  their  histories  to  work  up  that  ma¬ 
terial  into  shapes  so  unlike  the  outward  form 
of  these  histories,  that  no  one  should  detect 
the  origin.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  both 
take  the  public  into  confidence,  and  manage 
to  paint  themselves  as  victims,  and  their  lov¬ 
ers  as  insupportable.  We  are  touching  upon 
a  delicate  distinction,  but  the  moral  sense  of 
every  impartial  reader  easily  distinguishes 
between  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  em¬ 
ployment  of  experience. 

As  examples  of  the  legitimate  employ¬ 
ment,  let  us  name  the  works  of  Geraldine 
Jewsbury  and  Elizit  Lynn,  two  writers  in 
whom  the  influence  of  George  Sand  is  trace¬ 
able,  and  in  whom,  although  we  know  that 
actual  experience  is  taken  as  the  material 
used,  no  one  ever  pretends  to  recognize  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Recurring  to  our  rough  classifica¬ 
tion,  we  should  cite  Miss  Jewsbury  as  one  in 
whom  Observation  and  Sentiment  were 
about  equal ;  but  although  she  possesses,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  both  qualities,  she  does 
not  work  them  harmoniously  together.  Her 
keen  womanly  observation  of  life  gives  to 
her  novels  the  piquancy  of  sarcasm,  and  her 
deep  womanly  feeling  of  life  gives  to  them 
the  warmth  and  interest  of  sentiment ;  but 
— there  is  a  but! — the  works  seem  rather 
the  oflspring  of  ttco  minds  than  of  one  mind ; 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  in  them,  arising 
perhaps  from  want  of  art.  Curious  it  is  to 
tnrce  the  development  of  her  mind  in  the 
three  novels  she  has  published  at  wide  in¬ 
tervals  ;  “  Zoe,”  in  which  the  imp>etuous 
passionate  style  clearly  betrays  the  influence 
of  George  Sand ;  “  The  Half  Sisters,”  in 
which  the  style  is  toned  down  to  a  more 
truthful  pitch ;  and  “  Marian  Withers,”  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  tur¬ 
bulence  and  fervor  of  “  Zoe.”  If  we  look 
closely  we  shall  find  that  age  and  experience 
have  had  their  customary  influence,  and 
while  subduing  the  exuberance  of  SenU- 
ment,  have  brought  into  greater  prominence 
the  strong  characteristics  of  Observation. 
Miss  Jewsbury  excels  in  subtle  and  some¬ 
times  deep  observation  of  morals  as  of  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  we  look  to  her  for  still  finer  works 
than  any  she  has  yet  written. 

Miss  Lynn  occupies  a  strange  and  defiant 
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position.  In  her  first  work,  “  Azetb,”  she 
astonished  by  the  recondite  reading  exhibited 
in  her  Egyptian  coloring,  and  by  the  daring 
voluptuousness  of  her  eloquence.  In  her 
second  romance,  “Amymone,”  she  quitted 
Egypt  for  Greece,  showed  an  equal  amount 
of  laborious  study  and  of  exuberant  rheto¬ 
ric,  but  assumed  a  still  more  hostile  position 
against  received  notions  by  a  parodoxical  de¬ 
fence  of  Aspasia.  In  “  Realities,"  a  novel 
of  our  day,  the  antagonism  was  avowed,  in¬ 
cessant,  impetuous  ;  it  was  a  passionate  and 
exaggerated  protest  against  conventions, 
which  failed  of  its  intended  effect  because  it 
was  too  exaggerated,  too  manifestly  unjust. 
Splendor  of  diction,  and  a  sort  of  rhythmic 
passion,  rising  oftentimes  into  accents  of 
startling  power,  have  never  been  denied  her; 
but  one  abiding  defect  of  her  novels  we  must 
allude  to,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  that  Ob¬ 
servation  which  we  have  insisted  on  as  a  re¬ 
quisite  in  fiction.  In  Realities,"  this  want 
was  singularly  apparent,  and  gave  it  the  air 
of  unreality  so  detrimental  to  such  a  work. 
The  realm  of  imagination  is  better  suited  to 
her  powers  than  that  of  fact ;  she  feels  deep- 
Iv,  paints  vividly  what  she  feels,  but  she  sees 
dimly. 

Miss  Muloch  has  also  a  great  gift  of  elo- 
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quence,  and  considerable  power  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  presentation  of  character.  “  The  Ogil- 
vies,”  “  Olive,"  and  the  “  Head  of  the  Fami¬ 
ly,”  may  be  compared  with  Miss  Jewsbury’s 
three  novels,  as  indicating  the  rapid  progress 
in  observation,  and  a  more  subdued  employ¬ 
ment  of  sentiment ;  although  sentiment,  af¬ 
ter  all,  remains  her  forte.  Not  so  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  “  Rose  Douglas,”  and  the  “  Two 
Families,”  in  whom  we  recognize  a  wonder¬ 
ful  truthfulness  of  touch  in  the  portrai¬ 
ture  of  quiet  village  life,  and  quiet  village 
character.  The  authoress  of  “  Margaret 
Maitland"  excels  in  delineation  of  character 
of  greater  range  and  depth  ;  and  her  pic¬ 
tures  of  Scottish  life  are  among  the  most 
memorable  and  agreeable  we  know.  They 
place  her  beside  the  charming  Madame 
Charles  Reybaud,  whose  novels,  we  may 
parenthetically  add,  are  among  the  few 
French  fictions  admissible  into  the  libraries 
of  young  ladies. 

But  we  must  cease  this  rapid  flight  over 
the  large  field  of  female  literature.  We  have 
done  enough  if  in  this  bird’s-eye  view  we 
have  indicated  the  most  characteristic  de¬ 
tails  ;  and  we  have  proved  our  case  if  we 
have  proved  the  right  of  Woman  to  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 


From  Clitmbori’i  Edinbarfk  JonmaL. 


THE  HUNCHBACK 

Ik  the  department  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  France, 
and  not  more  than  about  two  leagues  north 
of  Strasbourg,  lived  Antoine  Delessert,  who 
farmed,  or  intended  farming,  his  own  land — 
about  a  ten-acre  slice  of  “  national "  property, 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  nobody  very  well 
knew  how,  during  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
great  Revolution.  He  was  about  five-and- 
thirty,  a  widower,  and  had  one  child,  likewise 
named  Antoine,  but  familiarly  known  as  Le 
Bossu  (hunchback) — a  designation  derived, 
like  his  father’s  acres,  from  the  Revolution, 
somebody  having,  during  one  of  the  earlier 
and  livelier  episi^es  of  that  exciting  drama, 
thrown  the  poor  little  fellow  out  of  a  window 
in  Strasbourg,  and  broken  his  back.  When 
this  happened,  Antoine,  perc,  was  a  journey¬ 
man /er6faatter  (tinman)  of  that  city.  Sub- 
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sequently,  he  became  an  active,  though  sub¬ 
ordinate  member  of  the  local  Salut  Public ; 
in  virtue  of  which  patriotic  function  he  ob¬ 
tained  Les  Pres,  the  name  of  his  magnificent 
estate.  Working  at  his  trade  was  now,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  Farming,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  a  gentlemanly  occupa¬ 
tion,  skill  in  which  comes  by  nature;  and 
Citizen  Delessert  forthwith  Iratook  himself, 
with  his  son,  to  Les  Prds,  in  the  full  belief 
that  he  had  stepped  at  once  into  the  dignified 
and  delightful  position  of  the  ousted  aristocrat, 
to  whom  Les  Prds  had  once  belonged,  and 
whose  haughty  head  he  had  seen  fall  into 
the  basket.  But  envious  clouds  will  darken 
the  brightest  sky,  and  the  new  proprietor 
found,  on  taking  possession  of  his  quiet,  un¬ 
encumbered  domain,  that  property  has  its 
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plagues  as  well  as  pleasures.  True,  there 
was  the  land,  but  not  a  plant,  or  a  seed 
thereon  or  therein,  nor  an  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  to  work  it  with.  The  walls 
of  the  old  rambling  house  were  standing,  and 
the  roof,  except  in  about  a  dozen  places,  kept 
out  the  rain  with  some  success ;  but  the 
nimble,  unrespecting  hngers  of  preceding 
patriots  had  carried  off  not  only  every  vestige 
of  furniture,  usually  so  called,  but  coppers, 
cistern,  pump,  locks,  hinges — nay,  some  of 
the  very  doors  and  window-frames !  Deles- 
sert  was  profoundly  discontented.  He  re¬ 
marked  to  Le  Bossu,  now  a  sharp  lad  of  some 
twelve  years  of  age,  that  he  was  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  entire  truth  of  his  cousin  Bois- 
det’s  frequent  observation — that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  glorious  as  it  might  be,  had  been  stained 
and  dishonored  by  many  shameful  excesses ; 
an  admission  which  the  son,  with  keen  re¬ 
membrance  of  bis  compulsory  flight  from  the 
window,  savagely  endorsed. 

"Peste!”  exclaimed  the  new  proprietor, 
after  a  lengthened  and  painful  examination 
of  the  dilapidations,  and  general  nakedness 
of  his  estate — “  this  is  embarrassing.  Citizen 
Destouches  was  right.  I  must  raise  money 
upon  the  property,  to  replace  what  those 
brigands  have  carried  off.  1  shall  require 
three  thousand  francs  at  the  very  least.” 

The  calculation  was  dispiriting ;  and  after 
a  night’s  lodging  on  the  bare  floor,  damply 
enveloped  in  a  few  old  sacks,  the  financial 
horizon  did  not  look  one  whit  less  gloomy  in 
the  eyes  of  Citizen  Delessert.  Destouches, 
he  sadly  reflected,  was  an  iron-fisted  notary- 
public,  who  lent  money,  at  exorbitant  interest, 
to  distressed  landowners,  and  was  driving, 
people  said,  a  thriving  trade  in  that  way  just 
now.  His  pulse  must,  however,  be  felt,  and 
money  be  obtained,  however  hard  the  terms. 
This  was  unmistakably  evident ;  and  with 
the  conviction  tugging  at  his  heart.  Citizen 
Delessert  took  his  pensive  way  towards 
Strasbourg. 

“You  guess  my  errand.  Citizen  Des¬ 
touches  ?”  said  Delessert,  addressing  a  flinty 
faced  man  of  about  bis  own  age,  in  a  small 
room  of  Numero  9,  Rue  Bechard. 

“  Yes — money ;  how  much  ?” 

“  Three  thousand  francs  is  my  calculation.” 

“Three  thousand  francs!  You  are  not 
afraid  of  opening  your  mouth,  I  see.  Three 
thousand  francs  I — humph  !  Security,  ten 
acres  of  middling  land,  uncultivated,  and  a 
tumble-down  house ;  title,  droit  de  guillotine. 
It  is  a  risk,  but  1  think  I  may  venture.  Pierre 
Nadaud,”  he  continued,  addressing  a  black- 
browed,  sly,  sinister-eyed  clerk,  “  draw  a 


bond,  secured  upon  Les  Pres,  and  the  appur¬ 
tenances,  for  three  thousand  francs,  with 
interest  at  ten  per  cent.” - 

“  Morbleu !  but  that  is  famous  interest !  ” 
interjected  Delessert,  though  timidly. 

“Payable  quarterly,  if  demanded,”  the 
notary  continued,  without  heeding  his  client’s 
observation ;  “  with  power,  of  course,  to  the 
lender  to  sell,  if  necessary,  to  reimburse  his 
capital,  ns  well  as  all  accruing  dommaget 
intertes!" 

The  borrower  drew  a  long  breath,  but 
only  muttered  :  “  Ah,  well !  no  matter ! 
We  shall  work  hard,  Antoine  and  I.” 

The  legal  document  was  soon  formally 
drawn :  Citizen  Delessert  signed  and  sealed, 
and  he  had  only  now  to  pouch  the  cash, 
which  the  notary  placed  upon  the  table. 

“  Ah  9a !”  he  cried,  eyeing  the  roll  of  paper 
proffered  to  his  acceptance  with  extreme  dis¬ 
gust.  “  It  is  not  in  those  chiffons  of  assignats, 
is  it,  that  I  am  to  receive  three  thousand 
francs,  at  ten  per  cent.?  ” 

“  My  friend,”  rejoined  the  notary,  in  a 
tone  of  great  severity,  “  take  care  what  you 
say.  The  offence  of  depreciating  the  credit 
or  money  of  the  Republic  is  a  grave  one.” 

“  Who  should  know  that  better  than  I?  ” 
promptly  replied  Delessert.  “The  paper- 
money  of  our  glorious  Republic  is  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value ;  but  the  fact  is.  Citizen  Des¬ 
touches,  1  have  a  weakness,  I  confess  it,  for 
coined  money — argent  melallique.  In  case 
of  fire,  for  instance,  it” - 

“  It  is  very  remarkable,”  interrupted  the 
notary  with  increasing  sternness — “  it  is  very 
remarkable,  Pierre”  (Pierre  was  an  infiuential 
member  of  the  Salut  Public),  “  that  the  in¬ 
stant  a  man  becomes  a  landed  proprietor,  he 
betrays  symptoms  of  incivisme :  is  discovered 
to  be,  in  fact,  an  aristorq  at  heart.” 

“  I  an  aristocq  /”  exclaimed  Delessert, 
turning  very  pale ;  “  you  are  jesting,  surely. 
See,  I  take  these  admirable  assignats — three 
thousand  francs’  worth  at  ten  per  cent. — with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Oh,  never  mind 
counting  among  friends.” 

“  Pardon !  ”  replied  Destouches,  with  rigid 
scrupulosity.  “It  is  necessary  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  in  matters  of  business.  De¬ 
ducting  thirty  francs  for  the  bond,  you  will, 
I  thinl^  find  your  money  correct;  but  count 
yourself.” 

Delessert  pretended  to  do  so,  but  the  rage 
in  his  heart  so  caused  his  eyes  to  dance  and 
dazzle,  and  his  hands  to  shake,  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  the  figures  on  the  assignats,  or 
separate  one  from  the  other.  He  bundled 
them  up  at  last,  crammed  them  into  his 
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pocket,  and  hurried  off,  with  a  sickly  smile 
upon  bis  face,  and  maledictions,  which  found 
fierce  utterance  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  a 
safe  distance,  trembling  on  his  tongue. 

"  Scderat!  coquin !”  he  savagely  muttered. 
“  Ten  per  cent,  for  this  moonshine  money  !  I 
only  wish — But  never  mind,  what’s  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  I 
must  try  and  buy  in  the  same  way  that  I 
have  been  so  charmingly  sold.” 

Earnestly  meditating  this  equitable  process. 
Citizen  Delessert  sought  his  friend  Jean  Sou- 
day,  who  lived  close  by  the  Foss6  des  Tan- 
neurs  (Tanners’  Ditch.)  Jean  had  a  some¬ 
what  ancient  mare  to  dispose  of,  which  our 
landed  proprietor  thought  might  answer  his 
purpose.  Cocotte  was  a  slight  waif,  sheared 
off  by  the  sharp  axe  of  the  Place  de  la  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  Souday  could  therefore  afford  to 
sell  her  cheap.  B'ifty  francs  argent  metaiUque 
would,  Delessert  knew,  purchase  her;  but 
with  assignats,  it  was  quite  another  affair. 
But,  courage !  He  might  surely  play  the 
notary’s  game  with  his  friend  Souday :  that 
could  not  be  so  difficult. 

“  You  have  no  use  for  Cocotte,”  suggested 
Delessert  modestly,  after  exchanging  frater¬ 
nal  salutations  with  his  friend. 

“  Such  an  animal  is  always  useful,”  prompt¬ 
ly  answered  Madame  Souday,  a  sharp,  nota¬ 
ble  little  woman,  with  a  vinegar  aspect. 

“To  be  sure — to  be  sure!  And  what 
price  do  you  put  upon  this  useful  animal  ?” 

“Cela  d6pend” - replied  Jean,  wiih  an 

interrogative  glance  at  his  helpmate. 

“  Yes,  as  Jean  says,  that  depends — entirely 
depends” - responded  the  wife. 

“Upon  what,  citoyenne?” 

“  Upon  what  is  offered,  parbleu !  We  are 
in  no  hurry  to  part  with  Cocotte ;  but  money 
is  tempting.” 

“Well,  then,  suppose  we  say,  between 
friends,  fifty  francs  ?” 

“  Fifty  francs !  That  is  very  little ;  besides, 
I  do  not  know  that  1  shall  part  with  Cocotte 
at  all.” 

“  Come,  come ;  be  reasonable.  Sixty 
francs !  Is  it  a  bargain  ?” 

Jean  still  shook  his  head.  “Tempt  him 
with  the  actual  sight  of  the  money,”  confi¬ 
dentially  suggested  Madame  Soulay  ;  “  that  is 
the  only  way  to  strike  a  bargain  with  my 
husband.” 

Delessert  preferred  increasing  his  offer  to 
this  advice,  and  gradually  advanced  to  100 
francs,  without  in  the  least  softening  Jean 
Souday ’s  obduracy.  The  possessor  of  the 
assignats  was  fain,  at  last,  to  adopt  Madame 
Souday’s  iterated  counsel,  and  placed  120 


paper  francs  before  the  owner  of  Cocotte. 
The  husband  and  wife,  instantly,  as  silently, 
exchanged  with  each  other,  by  the  only  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  then  in  use,  the  words :  “  I 
thought  so.” 

“This  is  charming  money,  friend  Delessert,” 
said  Jean  Souday  ;  “  far  more  precious  to  an 
enlightened  mind  than  the  barbarous  coin 
stamped  with  effigies  of  kings  and  queens  of 
the  anciVn  regime.  It  is  very  tempting  ;  still, 

I  do  not  think  I  can  part  with  Cocotte  at  any 
price.” 

Poor  Delessert  ground  his  teeth  with  rage, 
but  the  expression  of  his  anger  would  avail 
nothing;  and,  yielding  to  bard  necessity,  he 
at  length,  after  much  wrangling,  became  the 
purchaser  of  the  old  mare  for  250  francs — 
in  assignats.  We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of 
the  bargains  effected  by  the  owner  of  Les 
Pres  with  his  borrowed  capital,  and  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  key  to  the  bitter  hatred  he  from  that 
day  cherished  towards  the  notary,  by  whom 
he  had,  as  he  conceived,  been  so  egregiously 
duped.  Towards  evening,  he  entered  a  wine¬ 
shop  in  the  suburb  of  Roliertsau,  drank  freely, 
and  talked  still  more  so,  fatigue  and  vexation 
having  rendered  him  both  thirsty  and  bold. 
Destouches,  he  assured  everybody  that  would 
listen  to  him,  was  a  robber — a  villain — a 
vampire  blood-sucker,  and  he,  Delessert, 
would  be  amply  revenged  on  him  some  fine 
day.  Had  the  loquacious  orator  been  eulo¬ 
gizing  some  one’s  extraordinary  virtues,  it  is 
very  probable  that  all  he  said  would  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  morrow,  but  the  me¬ 
mories  of  men  are  more  tenacious  of  slander 
and  evil-speaking  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
Delessert’s  vituperative  and  menacing  elo¬ 
quence  on  this  occasion  was  thereafter  pro¬ 
duced  against  him  with  fatal  power. 

Albeit,  the  now  nominal  proprietor  of  Les 
Prbs,  assisted  by  his  son  and  Cocotte,  set  to 
woik  manfully  at  his  new  vocation  ;  and  by 
dint  of  working  twice  as  hard,  and  faring 
much  worse  than  he  did  as  a  journeyman 
ferblantier,  contrived  to  keep  the  wolf,  if  not 
far  from  the  door,  at  least  from  entering  in. 
His  son,  Le  Bossu,  was  a  cheerful,  willing  lad, 
with  large,  dark,  inquisitive  eyes,  lit  up  with 
much  clearer  intelligence  than  frequently  falls 
to  the  share  of  persons  of  his  age  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  father  and  son  were  greatly 
attached  to  each  other ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
the  hope  of  bequeathing  Les  Pres,  free  from 
the  usurious  gripe  of  Destouches,  to  his  boy, 
that  encouraged  the  elder  Delessert  to  per¬ 
severe  in  his  well-nigh  hopeless  husbandry. 
Two  years  thus  passed,  and  matters  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  less  dreary  aspect, 
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thanks  chiefly  to  the  notary’s  not  having  made 
any  demand  in  the  interim  for  the  interest  of 
his  mortgage. 

“  I  have  often  wondered,”  said  Le  Bossu 
one  day,  as  he  and  his  father  were  eating 
their  dinner  of  smpt  aux  choux  and  black 
bread,  “  that  Destouches  has  not  called  be¬ 
fore.  He  may  now  as  soon  as  he  pleases, 
thanks  to  our  having  sold  that  lot  of  dam¬ 
aged  wheat  at  such  a  capital  price :  corn 
must  be  getting  up  tremendously  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  you  are  ready  for  Des¬ 
touches’  demand  of  six  hundred  francs, 
which  it  is  now.” 

“  Parbleu  !  quite  ready  ;  all  ready  count¬ 
ed  in  those  charming  assignats  ;  and  that  is 
the  joke  of  it.  I  wish  the  old  villain  may 
call  or  send  soon” - 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  Interrupted  the 
speaker.  The  son  opened  it,  and  the  notary, 
accompanied  by  his  familiar,  Pierre  Nadaud, 
quietly  glided  in. 

“Talk  of  the  devil,”  growled  Delessert 
audibly,  “  and  you  are  sure  to  get  a  whisk  of 
his  tail.  Well,  messieurs,”  he  added  more 
loudly,  “  your  business 

“  Money — interest  now  due  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  for  three  thousand  francs,”  replied  M. 
Destouches  with  much  suavity. 

“  Interest  for  two  years,”  continued  the 
sourly-sardonic  accents  of  Pierre  Nadaud  ; 
“six  hundred  francs  precisely.” 

“  Very  good,  you  shall  have  the  money 
directly.”  Delessert  left  the  room  ;  the  no¬ 
tary  took  out  and  unclasped  a  note-book  ; 
and  Pierre  Nadaud  placed  a  slip  of  papier 
timbri  on  the  dinner-table,  preparatory  to 
writing  a  receipt. 

“  Here,”  said  Delessert,  re-entering  with 
a  roll  of  soiled  paper  in  his  hand,  “  here  are 
your  six  hundred  francs,  well  counted.” 

The  notary  reclasped  his  note-book,  and 
returned  it  to  his  pocket;  Pierre  Nadaud 
resumed  possession  of  the  receipt  paper. 

“  You  are  not  aware,  then,  friend  Deles¬ 
sert,”  said  the  notary,  “  that  creditors  are 
no  longer  compelled  to  receive  assignats  in 
payment?” 

“  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?” 

“  Pierre,”  continued  M.  Destouches,  “  read 
the  extract  from  Le  Bullelin  des  Loi$,  pub¬ 
lished  last  week.”  Pierre  did  so  with  a 
ringing  emphasis,  which  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  intelligible  to  a  child  ;  and  the  un- 
happy  debtor  fully  comprehended  that  his 
paper-money  was  comparatively  worthless! 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fury  mani¬ 
fested  by  Delessert,  the  cool  obduracy  of  the 


notary,  or  the  cynical  comments  of  the  clerk 
Enough  to  say,  that  M.  Destouches  departed 
without  his  money,  after  civilly  intimating 
that  legal  proceedings  would  be  taken  forth¬ 
with.  The  son  strove  to  soothe  his  father’s 
passionate  despair,  but  his  words  fell  upon 
unheeding  ears ;  and  after  several  hours 
passed  in  alternate  paroxysms  of  stormy  rage 
and  gloomy  reverie,  the  elder  Delessert  has¬ 
tily  left  the  house,  taking  the  direction  of 
Strasbourg.  Le  Hossu  watched  his  father’s 
retreating  figure  from  the  door  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  clouds  of  blinding  snow  that  was 
rapidly  falling,  and  then  sadly  resumed  some 
indoor  employment.  It  was  late  when  he 
retired  to  bed,  and  his  father  bad  not  then 
returned.  He  would  probably  remain,  the 
son  thought,  at  Strasbourg  for  the  night. 

The  chill,  lead-colored  dawn  was  faintly 
struggling  on  the  horizon  with  the  black, 
gloomy  night,  when  Le  Bossu  rose.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards,  his  father  strode  hastily 
into  the  house,  and  threw  himself,  without  a 
word,  upon  a  seat.  His  eyes,  the  son  ob¬ 
served,  were  blood-shot,  either  with  rage  or 
drink — perhaps  both;  and  his  entire  aspect 
wild,  haggard,  and  fierce.  Le  Bossu  silently 
presented  him  with  a  measure  of  vin  ordi¬ 
naire.  It  was  eagerly  swallowed,  though 
Delessert’s  hand  shook  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  hold  the  pewter  flagon  to  his  lips. 

“  Something  has  happened,”  said  Le  Bos¬ 
su  presently. 

“  Morbleu ! — yes.  That  is,”  added  the 
father,  checking  himself,  “  something  might 
have  happened,  if - Who’s  there  ?” 

“  Only  the  wind  shaking  the  door.  What 
might  have  happened  ?”  persisted  the  son. 

“  I  will  tell  you,  Antoine.  I  set  off  for 
Strasbourg  yesterday,  to  see  Destouches  once 
again,  and  entreat  him  to  accept  the  assignats 
in  part-payment  at  least.  He  was  not  at 
home.  Marguerite,  the  old  servant,  said  he 
wa.s  gone  to  the  cathedral,  not  long  since  re¬ 
opened.  Well,  I  found  the  usurer  just  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  great  western  entrance,  hea¬ 
then  as  he  is,  looking  as  pious  as  a  pilgrim. 
I  accosted  hfm,  told  my  errand,  begged,  pray¬ 
ed,  stormed  !  It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  ex¬ 
cept  to  attract  the  notice  and  comments  of 
the  passers-by.  Destpuches  went  his  way, 
and  I,  with  fury  in  my  heart,  betook  myself 
to  a  wine-shop — Le  Brun’s.  He  would  not 
even  change  an  assignat  to  take  for  what  I 
drank,  which  was  not  a  little ;  and  I  there¬ 
fore  owe  him  for  it.  When  the  gendarmes 
cleared  the  house  at  last,  I  was  nearly  erased 
with  rage  and  drink.  I  must  have  been  so. 
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or  I  should  never  have  gone  to  the  Rue 
Bechard,  forced  myself  once  more  into  the 
notary's  presence,  and — and” • 

“  And  what  ?  ”  quivered  the  young  man, 
as  his  father  abruptly  stopped,  startled  as 
before  into  silence  by  a  sudden  rattling  of  the 
crazy  door.  “And  what?” 

“And  abused  him  for  a  flinty-hearted 
scoundrel,  as  he  is.  He  ordered  me  away, 
and  threatened  to  call  the  guard.  I  was 
flinging  out  of  the  house,  when  Marguerite 
twitched  me  by  the  sleeve,  and  I  stepped 
aside  into  the  kitchen.  “  You  must  not  think,” 
she  said,  “  of  going  home  on  such  a  night  as 
this.”  It  was  snowing  furiously,  and  blow¬ 
ing  a  hurricane  at  the  time.  “There  is  a 
straw  pallet,”  Marguerite  added,  “  where  you 
can  sleep,  and  nob^y  the  wiser.”  1  yielded. 
The  good  woman  warmed  some  soup,  and  the 
storm  not  abating,  I  lay  down  to  rest — to  rest,  | 
do  I  say  ?”  shouted  Dclessert,  jumping  mad¬ 
ly  to  his  feet,  and  pacing  furiously  to  and  fro 
— “  the  rest  of  devils !  My  blood  was  in  a 
flame ;  and  rage,  hate,  despair,  blew  the  con¬ 
suming  fire  by  turns.  I  thought  how  I  had 
been  plundered  by  the  mercenary  ruffian 
sleeping  securely,  as  he  thought,  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  man  he  h^ad  ruined — 
sleeping  securely  just  beyond  the  room  con¬ 
taining  the  secretaire  in  which  the  mortgage- 
deed  of  which  I  had  been  swindled  was  de¬ 
posited” — 

“  Oh,  father!’’  gasped  the  son. 

“  Be  silent,  boy,  and  you  shall  know  all ! 
It  may  be  that  I  dreamed  all  this,  for  I  think 
the  creaking  of  a  door,  and  a  stealthy  step 
on  .the  stair,  awoke  me;  but  perhaps  that, 
too,  was  part  of  the  dream.  However,  I  was 
at  last  wide  awake,  and  I  got  up  and  looked 
out  on  the  cold  night.  The  storm  had  pass¬ 
ed,  and  the  moon  had  temporarily  broken 
through  the  heavy  clouds  by  which  she  was 
encompassed.  Marguerite  had  said  I  might 
let  myself  out,  and  I  resolved  to  depart  at 
once.  1  was  doing  so,  when,  looking  round, 
I  perceived  that  the  notary’s  office-door  was 
ajar.  Instantly  a  demon  whispered,  that 
.although  the  law  was  restored,'  it  was  still 
blind  and  deaf  as  ever — could  not  see  or  bear 
in  that  dark  silence — and  that  I  might  easily 
baffle  the  cheating  usurer  after  all.  Swiftly 
and  softly,  I  darted  towards  the  half-opened 
door— entered.  The  notary’s  secretaire,  An¬ 
toine,  was  wide  open !  I  hunted  with  shaking 
bands  for  the  deed,  but  could  not  find  it. 
There  was  money  in  the  drawers,  and  I — I 
think  I  should  have  taken  some — did  per¬ 
haps,  I  hardly  know  how — when  I  heard,  or 
thought  I  did,  a  rustling  sound  not  far  off.  I 


gazed  wildly  round,  and  plainly  saw  in  the 
notary’s  bedroom — the  door  of  which,  I  had 
not  before  observed,  was  partly  open — the 
shadow  of  a  man’s  figure  clearly  traced  by 
the  faint  moonlight  on  the  floor.  I  ran  out 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  with  the 
speed  of  a  madman,  and  here — here  I  am !” 
This  said,  he  threw  himself  into  a  seat,  and 
covered  bis  face  with  his  hands. 

“  That  is  a  chink  of  money,”  said  Le  Bos- 
su,  who  had  listened  in  dumb  dismay  to  his 
father’s  concluding  narrative.  “  You  had 
none,  you  said^  when  at  the  wine-shop.” 

“Money!  Ah,  it  may  be  as  I  said - 

Thunder  of  heaven !”  cried  the  wretched 
man,  again  fiercely  springing  to  his  feet,  “  I 
am  lost!” 

“  I  fear  so,”  replied  a  commissaire  de  police, 
who  had  suddenly  entered,  accompanied  by 
several  gendarmes — “  if  it  be  true,  as  we  sus¬ 
pect,  that  you  are  the  assassin  of  the  notary 
Destouches.” 

The  assassin  of  the  notary  Destouches ! 
Le  Bossu  heard  but  these  words,  and  when 
he  recovered  consciousness,  he  found  himself 
alone,  save  for  the  presence  of  a  neighbor, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  his  assistance. 

The  proe'es  verbal  stated,  in  addition  to 
much  of  what  has  been  already  related,  that 
the  notary  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,  by  bis 
clerk  Pierre  Nadaud,  who  slept  in  the  house. 
The  unfortunate  man  had  been  stifled,  by  a 
pillow  it  was  thought.  His  secretaire  had 
been  plundered  of  a  very  large  sum,  amongst 
which  were  Dutch  gold  ducats — purchased 
by  Destouches  only  the  day  before — of  the 
value  of  more  than  6,000  francs.  Deles- 
sert’s  mortgage-deed  had  also  disappeared, 
although  other  papers  of  a  similar  character 
had  been  left.  Six  crowns  bad  been  found 
on  Delessert’s  person,  one  of  which  was 
clipped  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  was  sworn 
to  by  an  ipicier  as  that  offered  him  by  the 
notary  the  day  previous  to  the  murder,  and 
refused  by  him.  No  other  portion  of  the 
stolen  property  could  be  found,  although  the 
police  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  for 
that  purpose. 

There  was,  however,  quite  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  Delessert  of  the  crime,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  persistent  asseverations  of 
innocence.  His  known  hatred  of  Destouches, 
the  threats  he  had  uttered  concerning  him, 
his  conduct  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  evidence,  and  the  finding  the  crown 
in  his  pocket,  left  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  the 
guillotine.  He  appealed  of  course,  but  that. 
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everybody  felt,  could  only  prolong  his  life 
for  a  short  time,  not  save  it. 

There  was  one  person,  the  convict’s  son, 
who  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  his 
father  was  the  assassin  of  Destouches.  He 
was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  real 
criminal  was  he  whose  step  Delessert  had 
dreamed  he  heard  upon  the  stair,  who  had 
opened  the  office-door,  and  whose  shadow 
fell  across  the  bedroom  floor ;  and  his  eager, 
unresting  thoughts  were  bent  upon  bringing 
this  conviction  home  to  others.  After  a 
while,  light,  though  as  yet  dim  and  uncer¬ 
tain,,  broke  in  upon  his  filial  task. 

About  ten  days  after  the  conviction  of 
Delessert,  Pierre  Nadaud  called  upon  M. 
Huguet,  the  procureur-g6n4ral  of  Strasbourg. 
He  had  a  serious  complaint  to  make  of  De¬ 
lessert,  fih.  The  young  man,  chiefly,  he 
supposed,  because  he  had  given  evidence 
against  his  father,  appeared  to  be  nourishing 
a  monomaniacal  hatred  against  him,  Pierre 
Nadaud.  “  Wherever  I  go,”  said  the  irri¬ 
tated  complainant,  “  at  whatever  hour,  early  ] 
in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  he  dogs  my  I 
steps.  I  can  in  no  manner  escape  him,  and  | 
I  verily  believe  those  fierce,  malevolent  eyes 
of  his  are  never  closed.  I  really  fear  he  is 
meditating  some  violent  act.  He  should,  I 
respectfully  submit,  be  restrained — placed  in 
a  maison  de  tanii,  for  his  intellects  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unsettled ;  or  otherwise  prevented 
from  accomplishing  the  mischief  1  am  sure 
be  contemplates.” 

M.  Huguet  listened  attentively  to  this 
statement,  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  said 
inquiry  should  be  made  in  the  matter,  and 
civilly  dismissed  the  complainant. 

In  the  e^’ening  of  the  same  day,  Le  Bossu 
was  brought  before  M.  Huguet.  He  replied 
to  that  gentleman’s  questioning  by  the  avow¬ 
al,  that  he  believed  Nadaud  had  murdered 
M.  Destouches.  “  1  believe  also,”  added  the 
young  man,  “  that  I  have  at  last  hit  upon  a 
clue  that  will  lead  to  his  conviction.” 

“  Indeed !  Perhaps  you  will  impart  it  to^ 
me?” 

"  Willingly.  The  property  in  gold  and 
precious  gems  carried  off  has  not  yet  been 
traced.  1  have  discovered  its  hiding-place.” 

“  Say  you  so  ?  That  is  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate.” 

“  You  know,  sir,  that  beyond  the  Rue  des 
Vignes  there  are  three  houses  standing 
alone,  which  were  gutted  by  fire  some  time 
since,  and  are  now  only  temporarily  boarded 
up.  That  street  is  entirely  out  of  Nadaud’s 
way,  and  yet  be  passes  and  repasses  there 


five  or  six  times  a  day.  When  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  watching  him,  he  used  to 
gaze  curiously  at  those  houses,  as  if  to  notice 
if  they  were  being  disturbed  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Lately,  if  he  suspects  1  am  at  hand, 
he  keeps  his  face  determinedly  away  from 
them,  but  still  seems  to  have  an  unconquer¬ 
able  hankering  after  the  spot.  This  very 
morning,  there  was  a  cry  raised  close  to  the 
ruins,  that  a  child  had  been  run  over  by  a 
cart.  Nadaud  was  passing :  he  knew  I  was 
close  by,  and  violently  checking  himself,  as  I 
could  see,  kept  his  eyes  fixedly  averted  from 
the  place,  which  1  have  no  longer  any  doubt 
contains  the  stolen  treasure.” 

“  You  are  a  shrewd  lad,”  said  M.  Huguet, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause.  An  examination 
shall  at  all  events  take  place  at  nightfall. 
You,  in  the  meantime,  remain  here  under 
surveillance.” 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  Le 
Bossu  was  again  brought  into  M.  Huguet’s 
presence.  The  commissary  who  arrested  his 
father  was  also  there.  “You  have  made  a 
surprising  guess,  if  it  a  guess,”  said  the 
procureur.  “  The  missing  property  has  been 
found  under  a  hearth-stone  of  the  centre 
house.”  Le  Bossu  raised  his  hands,  and  ut¬ 
tered  a  cry  of  delight.  “  One  moment,” 
continued  M.  Huguet.  “  How  do  we  know 
this  is  not  a  trick  concocted  by  you  and  your 
father  to  mislead  justice  ?” 

“  I  have  thought  of  that,”  replied  Le  Bos¬ 
su  calmly.  “  Let  it  be  given  out  that  I  am 
under  restraint,  in  conapliance  with  Nadaud’s 
request ;  then  have  some  scaffolding  placed 
to-morrow  against  the  houses,  as  if  prepara¬ 
tory  to  their  being  pulled  down,  and  you 
will  see  the  result,  if  a  quiet  watch  is  kept 
during  the  night.”  The  procureur  and  com¬ 
missary  exchanged  glances,  and  Le  Bossu 
was  removed  from  the  room. 

It  was  verging  upon  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  watchers  heard  some  one 
very  quietly  remove  a  portion  of  the  back- 
boarding  of  the  centre  house.  Presently,  a 
closely-muffled  figure,  with  a  dark-lantem 
and  a  bag  in  his  hand,  crept  through  the 
opening,  and  made  direct  for  the  hearth¬ 
stone  ;  lifted  it,  turned  on  his  light  slowly, 
gathered  up  the  treasure,  crammed  it  into 
bis  bag,  and  murmured  with  an  exulting 
chuckle  as  he  reclosed  the  lantern  and  stood 
upright :  “  Safe — safe,  at  last !”  At  the  in¬ 
stant,  the  light  of  half  a  dozen  lanterns 
flashed  upon  the  miserable  wretch,  revealing 
the  stern  faces  of  as  many  gendarmes. 
"Quite  safe,  M.  Pierre  Nadaud!”  echoed 
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with  it,  I  cannot  saj  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he 
abandoned  it  to  the  notary’s  heirs,  and  set 
oflF  with  Le  Bossu  for  Paris,  where,  I  believe, 
the  sign  of  “  Delessert  et  Fils,  Ferblantiers,” 
still  flourishes  over  the  front  of  a  respectably 
furnished  shop. 


thW  leader.  “Of  that  you  may  be  as¬ 
sured.”  He  was  unheard :  the  detected  cul¬ 
prit  had  fainted. 

There  is  little  to  add.  Nadaud  perished 
by  the  guillotine,  and  Delessert  was,  after  a 
time,  liberated.  Whether  or  not  he  thought 
his  ill-gotten  property  had  brought  a  curse 
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EPAMINONDAS  OF  THEBES  AND  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  OF  SWEDEN 


Great  men  have  always  scorn’d  great  recompenses 
Epaminondas  sav’d  his  Thebes  and  died. 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses.” — Btkos. 


in  the  front  rank  among  those  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  of  whom  it  was  happily  observed 
by  Monsieur  de  la  Bruyere,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  are  more  indebted 
to  history,  or  history  to  them.  If  she  has 
embellished  their  actions  with  her  most  splen¬ 
did  ornaments,  they  have  furnished  her  with 
grounds  for  those  embellishments.  But  for 
history,  their  names  would  have  been  buried 
in  their  tombs,  and  without  these  patterns  of 
virtue,  often  as  inimitable  as  they  are  admi¬ 
rable,  of  what  would  history  consist  ?  In  re¬ 
mote  ages,  Cincinnatus  and  Epaminondas  may 
claim  pre-eminence  in  the  list  of  exalted  spirits 
who  have  served  their  country  from  true  ven¬ 
eration,  without  personal  ambition  or  selflsh 
objects,  uninfluenced  by  the  inducements  of 
fee,  reward,  or  promotion.  In  more  recent 
times,  this  noble  example  has  been  emulated 
by  George  Washington  and  William  Pitt.* 


*  “  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no  prodigal, 
and  too  much  a  man  of  business  to  have  expensive 
habits  of  any  kind,  died  in  debt ;  and  the  nation 
dischai^ed  his  debts,  lese  as  a  mark  of  respect  than 
as  an  act  of  justice.” — Southey. 
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him  expired  the  short-lired  power  and  glory  i 
of  Thebes,  never  to  be  revived  again.  When 
told  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  but  the  The¬ 
bans  victorious — “  It  is  well,”  replied  he,  “  I 
have  lived  long  enough.”  He  ordered  Dai- 
phantus  and  lollidas,  generals  whom  he 
thought  capable  of  filling  his  place,  to  be 
sent  for.  He  was  informed  that  both  were 
dead.  "  Advise  the  Thebans,  then,”  said  he, 
“  to  conclude  a  peace.”  The  physician  had 
declared  that  be  would  die  from  effusion  of 
blood,  the  instant  the  iron  should  be  extracted 
from  his  wound.  He  now  directed  the  point 
of  the  javelin  to  be  drawn  out,  and  one  of 
his  officers  exclaiming,  in  the  distraction  of 
his  grief — “You  die,  Epaminondas!  Had 
you  but  left  any  children !”  "  I  leave,”  an¬ 

swered  he,  expiring,  “  two  immortal  daugh¬ 
ters — Leuctra  and  Mantinea.”*  His  devo¬ 
ted  friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas,  did  not 
live  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  the  latter 
battle.  Had  it  been  otherwise  ordered,  his 
energetic  promptitude  might  have  completed 
the  triumph.  But  he  had  fallen,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  in  an  imprudent  combat  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  at  Cynocephalae — a 
spot  rendered  even  more  famous  in  after¬ 
times,  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Consul 
Flaminius  over  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
legion  when  opposed  to  the  Grecian  phalanx 
was  decisively  established.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  singularly  beautiful  in  the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  the  two  great  Theban  leaders. 
Both  were  noble  by  birth,  but  Pelopidas  was 
the  richest,  while  Epaminondas  was  almost 
the  poorest  citizen  in  the  state.  This  in¬ 
equality  of  worldly  condition  had  no  effect 
on  the  harmony  of  their  minds.  They  served 
together,  without  a  feeling  of  personal 
jealousy,  as  Marlborough  and  Eugene  did  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Plutarch  in  com¬ 
memorating  this  noble  amity,  says — “  Among 
the  many  things  reflecting  glory  upon  both, 
there  was  nothing  which  men  of  sense  so 
much  admired,  as  the  strict  and  inviolable 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  them  from 
first  to  last  in  all  their  high  stations,  military 
and  civil.  For  if  we  consider  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  of 
Cimon  and  Pericles,  of  Niciasand  Alcibmdes, 
how  much  the  common  interest  was  injured 


*  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  may  be  suspected  of 
being  an  actor  that  stndled  effect,  had  probably  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  in  his  memory,  when  he  fell, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  in  battle 
against  the  Persians,  on  his  retreat  from  Ctesiphon. 
Compare  his  demeanor  and  dying  speech,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  Aramianus  Marcellinus  and  Gibbon. 


by  their  private  dissensions,  their  envy  and 
jealousy  of  each  other;  and  then  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  mutual  kindness  and  esteem 
which  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  inviolably 

t)reserved,  we  may  fairly  call  these,  col¬ 
eagues  in  civil  government  and  military 
command — not  those,  whose  study  it  was  to 
get  the  better  of  each  other,  rather  than  of 
the  enemy.  The  true  cause  of  the  difference 
was  the  virtue  of  these  Thebans,  which  led 
them  not  to  seek  in  any  of  their  measures 
their  own  honor  and  wealth — pursuits  always 
attended  with  envy  and  strife  :  but  being  both 
inspired  from  the  first  with  a  divine  ardor  to 
raise  their  country  to  the  summit  of  glory, 
for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  achievements  of  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  been  their  own.”* 

Pelopidas  married  into  a  family  of  rank, 
and  had  several  children,  including  a  disso¬ 
lute  son,  who  caused  him  much  uneasiness. 
Epaminondas  remained  single.  On  this  point 
all  historians  are  agreed,  with  the  exception 
of  Polymnes,  an  inaccurate  and  obscure  wri¬ 
ter,  who  is  known  to  few,  and  his  weary  lu¬ 
cubrations  seldom  disinterred.  He  assigns  to 
Epaminondas  a  son,  whom  he  calls  Stesibro- 
tus ;  describes  as  an  extravagant  rake,  and 
says  he  fought  a  battle  in  his  father’s  ab¬ 
sence,  contrary  to  orders,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  parental  severity.] 
All  this,  unsupported  by  testimony,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  assertion  and  whimsical 
fable,  which,  instead  of  illustrating  history, 
disfigures  it  by  falsehood.  It  sounds  very 
like  a  confused  application  of  the  legend 
of  Manlius  Torquatus.  As  seven  cities 
claimed  the  distiction  of  Homer’s  nativity 
(recorded  in  a  well-known  distich^),  so  have 
three  disputed  the  trifling  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  soldier  from  whom  Epa¬ 
minondas  received  his  mortal  wound.  The 
Athenians  assert  tha^he  fi4!  by  the  hand  of 
Gryllus,  the  sou  of  Xejiophon,  and  called 
upon  the ,  painter  '^ETuphranor  to  perpetuate 
this  npKUon  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
battitf  of  Mantinea.  The  Mantineans  assume 
that  he  was  killed  by  Machserion,  a  country¬ 
men  of  theirs ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians 
claim  the  achievement  for  the  Spartan  Anti¬ 
crates,  to  whose  posterity  they  granted  ex¬ 
emptions  and  marks  of  dignity ;  palpable 


*  Plutarch  in  Vit  Pelop. 

]  Poly*ni  Stratc^emat^  Or.  et  Lat  Lngd.  Bat. 
8vo.,  1691,  cum  notis  variorum. 

^  “Smyrna,  Chiuf,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodus, 
Argoa  Athenw, 

Orbis  de  patrii  certat  homere  tuA” 
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evidences  of  the  dread  with  which  the  name 
of  Epaminondas  had  inspired  them.* 

The  reproach  of  blunted  intellects,  and 
constiutional  heaviness,  originally  cast  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  by  the  sarcastic  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  the  complimentary  epithet  of  “  The¬ 
ban  pigs,”  is  admitted  by  one  of  their  own 
most  celebrated  Wiiters  (Plutarch),  and  has 
been  perpetuated  to  modern  times  ;  so  that 
the  term,  “  a  learned  Theban,”  is  even  now 
considered  synonymous  with  an  ignorant 
dullard.f  But  they  can  plead  in  mitigation 
of  this  sweeping  sentence,  many  imaginative 
associations  of  high  poetical  pretence,  and 
authentic  annals  adorned  with  distinguished 
names.  When  we  call  to  mind  that  Cadmus, 
the  founder  of  their  capital,  was  the  first  who 
introduced  letters  into  Greece;  that  AmphLii, 
the  inventor  of  mu»-ic,  built  the  wall.s  of 
Thebes  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre ;  that  Hercu¬ 
les  was  born  there ;  that  the  classic  moun¬ 
tains  of  Helicon  and  Cithseron,  with  the 
fountains  of  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe,  were 
dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  se¬ 
lected  as  their  most  favorite  resorts  ;  that  the 
oracular  cave  of  Trophonius  stands  within 
their  territory ;  that  Boeotia,  the  dull,  has 
produced  such  poets  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and 
the  beautiful  Corinna,  two  such  generals  as 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  with  Plutarch, 
the  unrivalled  biographer — we  think  they 
have  been  unjustly  stigmatized  ;  are  entitled 
to  fling  back  these  facts  as  rebutting  evidence 
in  the  face  of  their  traducers ;  and  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  charge  of  national  stupi¬ 
dity.  The  Boeotians,  like  many  other  people, 
have,  by  voluntary  depreciation,  furnished 
arms  against  themselves.  Envy,  according 
to  their  own  report,  fixed  its  chosen  abode  at 
Tanagra,  the  thirst  of  illicit  gain  at  Oropus, 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  at  Thespiae,  vio¬ 
lence  at  Thebes,  covetousness  at  Anthedon, 
false  politeness  at  Coronea,  ostentation  at 
Platsea,  and  stupidity  at  Haliartus.^  These 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  eight  Boeotian 
cities,  remind  us  of  the  similarly  flattering 
distinction  which,  according  to  general  tra¬ 
dition,  Shakspeare  attached,  in  rather  com¬ 
mon-place  doggrel,  to  eight  villages  in  bis 
own  immediate  neighborhood  : — 

“  Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  ^larston. 
Haunted  Hilbomi^h,  hungry  Grafton, 
Dudging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksfurd, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford.” 

*  Aristot.  Pauaan.  Plut  in  Ages. 

f  “  ni  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  The¬ 
ban.” — SHAKSPKAaa — King  Lear. 

^  See  Travels  of  Anacharsia,  voL  iiL,  1817,  quoted- 
from  Dichsearohns. 
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Polybius,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  ancient 
historians,  says,  of  the  leading  Grecian  re¬ 
publics,  particularly  Athens  and  Thebes,  that 
they  acquired  important  rank,  but  knew  not 
how  to  maintain  their  position.  They  were 
not  intrinsically  great,  either  by  natural  gifts 
or  political  institutions,  but  became  so  by 
fortuitous  circumstances,  and  the  superior 
abilities  of  a  few  eminent  men :  constant  in 
nothing  but  in  unquiet  and  turbulent  temper, 
which  bred  continual  revolutions  among 
themselves.  These  remarks  sound  at  first 
paradoxical  and  prejudiced,  but  reflection 
shows  that  they  are  based  on  true  justice 
and  the  nicest  equity  ;  it  is  not,  according  to 
this  judicious  writer,  a  few  brilliant  actions 
which  constitute  the  real  grandeur  of  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  consistent  wisdom  with  which 
they  know  how  to  support  the  high  degree 
of  glory  to  which  they  have  attained.  The 
Athenians  became  famous  under  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  and  Pericles ;  the  Thebans  un¬ 
der  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas:  but  the 
glory  they  then  acquired  was  due  rather  to 
the  exclusive  talent  of  their  leaders,  than  to 
their  own  virtue.  It  was  the  offspring  of 
men  born  to  command,  and  it  died  with  them. 
When  these  misnamed  republics  submitted 
to  be  governed  by  the  superiority  of  indivi¬ 
dual  intellect,  they  were  happy,  powerful, 
and  respected  at  home  and  abroad  ;  but 
when  they  broke  through  the  trammels  of 
obedient  discipline,  and  indulged  their  inborn 
tendencies  to  turbulence  and  sedition — when 
the  lower  orders,  the  uneducated  people,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  spirit 
of  ignorant  democracy  prevailed,  they  be¬ 
came,  as  states  always  will  become,  despite 
the  flimsy  sophistries  of  selfish  demagogues — 
like  ships  without  sails,  rudder,  compass,  or 
pilot,  certain  of  ultimate  shipwreck,  equally 
disgraceful  and  deplorable. 

Epaminondas  traced  bis  descent  from  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Thebes,  but  be  was  poor, 
and  almost  without  patrimony.  His  father 
Polymnis,*  although  destitute  of  fortune  or 
estate,  possessed  so  highly  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow -citizens,  that  when  Philip  (the  sire  of 
Alexander  the  Great),  then  a  youth,  who  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Illyrians  as  a  pledge 
of  fidelity,  by  King  Amyntas,  was  sent  to 
Thebes  for  safer  custody,  the  Theban  autho¬ 
rities  entrusted  him  to  the  sole  guardianship 
of  Polymnis.  He  thus  became  acquainted 
with  Epaminondas,  and  they  were  brought 
up  together  under  Lysis,  a  celebrated  Pytha¬ 
gorean  philosopher.  This  Lysis  is  supposed 

*  Plutarch  calls  him  Pammenes,  but  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  mistake. 
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by  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  others,  to  j 
have  been  the  author  of  the  golden  verses  j 
attributed  to  Pythagoras.*  The  verses, 
which  comprise  a  summary  of  the  Samian 
philosophy,  or  articles  of  faith,  are  still  ex¬ 
tant,  and  consist  of  seventy-one  lines.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Hierocles,  as  also  by 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  “  De  Vilh  Pytha- 
gorae,”  and  are  separately  detailed  in  a 
treatise  entitled  “  Pythagor®  Aurea  Car- 
mina,”  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  A.D.  1684,  in  a  collection  designated 
“  Poetas  Minores  Gr»cos.” 

Under  the  able  preceptorship  of  Lysis,  the 
young  Theban  acquired  habits  of  deep 
thought,  regularity,  studious  application,  and 
unassuming  reserve-^ingredients  very  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  formation  of  an  accomplished 
philosopher,  but  not  likely  to  compound  an 
executive  commander.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  whence  his  deep  mastery  of  military 
science  could  have  been  derived.  He  became, 
at  an  early  age,  the  most  learned  man  in 
Bceotia,  the  ornament  and  luminary  of  all 
Greece.  Modesty  of  deportment  was  among 
his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Spin- 
tarus,  a  Tarentine,  said  of  him,  while  yet  a 
stripling,  “  I  never  knew  a  man  who  under¬ 
stood  so  much,  and  spoke  so  little.”  His 
mind,  too,  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  superstitions  of  his  sect.  This  feeling  he 
adroitly  turned  to  account  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  the  Roman  Sertorius  did  long 
after,  by  seeking  to  raise  the  hopes  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  army,  through  omens,  favorable 
prodigies,  and  asserted  communications  from 
the  gods.  On  the  day  of  the  great  victory 
of  I^uctra,  he  burst  through  his  habitual 
self-command,  and  for  the  moment  gave  vent 
to  immoderate  joy.  But  on  the  following 
morning,  he  checked  his  swelling  spirits, 
and  appeared  absorbed  in  grief.  His  dress 
was  neglected  and  his  air  desponding. — 
“  Nothing  has  happened,”  said  he  in  reply 
to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  his  friends,  “  to 
cloud  the  public  triumph.  It  is  to  bring 
myself  down  to  my  proper  level  that  I  thus 
mortify  and  check  my  personal  vanity.”  He 
then  declared  that  his  chief  satisfaction  lay 
in  the  fact  that  this  great  success  was 
achieved  during  the  lifetime  of  his  parents. 
A  similar  sentiment  of  hlial  piety  is  Bnely 
expressed  by  Lord  Nelson,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father  after  the  victory  of  the  Nile. 


*  Nearly  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Pytlugoras 
are  believed  to  have  been  written  by  his  disciples, 
wbo  introduced  many  additions  and  innovations  into 
the  original  doctrinca  of  their  founder. 


Philip  of  Macedon,  the  future  conqueror 
and  enslaver  of  Greece,  was  believed  to  have 
proposed  to  himself  Epaminondas  for  his 
pattern.  He,  perhaps,  studied  closely  that 
great  man’s  activity  and  consummate  general¬ 
ship  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  formed, 
in  truth,  the  most  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  character ;  but  as  for  the  temperance, 
justice,  high-mindedness,  mildness,  and  equa¬ 
nimity  of  temper,  which  constituted  his  true 
grandeur,  the  Macedonian  autocrat  had  no 
share  of  them,  either  natural  or  acquired.* 
Every  reader  of  history  knows  that  Epam¬ 
inondas  invented  a  system  of  tactics  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own,  equally  original  and  irresistible, 
in  which  skill  predominated  over  physical 
courage,  and  by  which  he  accomplished  un¬ 
precedented  successes.  All  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  effect,  but  a  very  indistinct  per¬ 
ception  of  the  immediate  process  through 
which  that  effect  was  produced.  It  has  been 
universally  received  that  a  new  scheme  of 
military  science  was  brought  into  practice, 
but  very  few  have  troubled  themselves  to 
investigate  the  particulars,  or  inquire  in  what 
this  wonderful  discovery  was  comprised. 
Before  his  age,  battles  consisted  chiefly  in 
straight-forward,  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in 
which  the  strongest  and.  most  daring  pre¬ 
vailed.  One  body  of  combatants  was  drawn 
op  opposite  to  another,  in  lines  of  parallel 
formation,  and  advanced  to  close  combat  un¬ 
der  the  eye  and  leading  of  the  general,  who, 
after  the  battle  had  once  commenced,  thought 
of  little  more  than  how  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  hardy  soldier.  Miltiades,  it  is 
true,  had  evinced  some  strategic  skill  at  Ma¬ 
rathon,  and  posted  his  inferior  forces  in  a 
manner  which  helped  to  cover  their  weak¬ 
ness,  and  materially  assisted  their  inherent 
valor.  But  this  was  an  isolated  instance, 
simple  in  its  details,  and  depending  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  new  system 
was  equally  simple  in  principle,  but  rather 
more  complicated  and  elaborate  in  execution. 
It  all  lay  in  bringing  a  heavy  mass  to  bear  on 
a  weaker  portion  of  the  opposing  enemy,  the 
weight  of  a  condensed  column  against  an 
attenuated  line — a  mode  of  action,  incalcula¬ 
bly  favorable  to  a  general,  commanding  an 
inferior  army,  who  takes  the  initiative,  and 
thereby  selects  his  own  point  of  attack.  The 
column  was  introduced  into  modem  warfare 
with  great  eflfect,  by  Gustavos  Adolphus,  at 
Leipzig  and  Lutzen.  The  experience  of 
Tilly,  and  the  sagacious  judgment  of  Wallen¬ 
stein,  proved  mike  unequal  to  resist  its 


*  See  Plutarch  in  Yit  Pelop, 
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out  noticinf;  the  Mora,  describes  the  Lace* 
daemonian  infantry  thus — “  Elach  Lochus 
consisted  of  four  Pentecostyes,  and  each  Pen* 
tecostye,  of  four  Enonaatyes.  Four  men 
fought  in  front  of  each  Enomaty."  The  num* 
her  of  files  was  varied  according  to  circum* 
stances,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lochage,  but 
the  usual  depth  was  eight  men.  At  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea,  the  heavy  armed  infantry  were 
drawn  up  twelve  deep.  The  far-famed 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
consisted  of  sixteen  files,  the  spears  of  the 
rear-rank,  when  levelled,  protruding  Ireyond 
the  front.  This  formation  entailed  the  ne* 
cessity  of  a  weapon  for  the  closing  files,  at 
least  twenty  feet  in  length — a  most  unman* 
ageable  and  inefTectivp  incumbrance,  as  it 
proved,  when  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  open  order,  and  more  active  legionaries 
of  Flome. 

Epaminondas,  at  Leuctra,  was  in  his  for* 
tieth  year,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  mind  and 
manhood.  On  that  day,  the  mild  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  the  retiring  philosopher,  the  ac* 
complished  musician,  whose  domestic  taste 
preferred  the  lute  to  the  sword,  burst  upon 
the  world  as  a  consummate  master  in  the  art 
of  war.  It  was  far  from  being  his  first  essay 
in  arms ;  he  had  borne  an  honorable  share  in 
many  hard-fought  combats,  in  one  of  which 
he  rescued  his  friend  and  comrade,  Pelopidas, 
when  stricken  down  and  dangerously  wound* 
ed.  In  those  ages,  every  Grecian  citizen  was 
called  upon,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  stale 
required,  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a  private 
soldier.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had 
frequently  set  this  noble  example. 

On  coming  into  the  field  of  battle  at  Leuc* 
tra,  the  Theban  general  found  bis  right  enor* 
mously  outflanked  by  the  army  of  Cle- 
ombrotus.  According  to  the  most  reliable 
computation  his  force  amounted  to  not  more 
than  6,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Spartan 
king,  including  allies,  reckoned  at  least 
18,000 — a  fearful  disparity,  when  the  com* 
parative  reputation  of  the  troops  engaged  on 
both  sides  is  taken  into  the  account.  Epaminon¬ 
das,  before  reaching  the  ground  on  which  he 
intended  to  fight,  had  formed  a  solid  column 
of  three  thousand  infantry,  about  half  his 
army,  drawn  up  fifty  deep  on  his  left,  with 
which  he  purposed  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s 
line,  and  then,  facing  to  the  right,  to  bear 
down  opposition  by  superior  weight  and  con¬ 
centrated  force.  The  sacred  band  of  three 
hundred,  commanded  by  Pelopidas,  closed 
the  flank  of  his  column.  He  purposed  to  re¬ 
fuse  his  right,  which  was  extended  in  thin 
I  files  of  three  or  four,  merely  as  a  demonstra* 


power.*  Vegetius,  a  Latin  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  a  well-known  treatise — 
“  De  re  Militari” — lays  great  stress  on  the 
oblique  order  of  Epaminondas,  which  he  de¬ 
nominates,  “  In  timilitudinem  veri.”  It  forms 
the  sixth  of  his  series,  and  is  more  commend¬ 
ed  by  him  than  any  of  the  other  seven  enume¬ 
rated  in  his  book.  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
Napoleon,  constantly  carried  it  into  operation, 
and  gained  many  of  their  most  important 
battles  by  a  skilful  appliance  of  the  advanta¬ 
ges  it  presents.  Rosbach  and  Leiithen,  or 
Lissa,  two  of  Frederic’s  greatest  triumphs, 
with  very  inferior  numbers,  may  be  quoted 
especially  as  brilliant  modern  examples  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  system.  At  Lissa,  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre  by  which  he  brought  an  overpower¬ 
ing  force  upon  the  Austrian  left,  and  crushed 
their  army  in  detail,  was  almost  a  fac  simile 
of  the  attack  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra. 

The  intention  of  the  present  e.ssay,  is  less 
to  give  a  life  of  the  Theban  general,  to  which 
little  can  be  added,  than  to  explain  the  mas¬ 
terly  movements  which  distinguished  his  two 
celebrated  victories.  A  very  able  and  inge¬ 
nious  dissertation  on  the  subject,  will  be  found 
in  the  “  CommenUries”  of  Folard;  but  that 
voluminous  work  has  never  been  translated 
into  English,  and  is  not  easily  accessible,  as 
being  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  public  libra¬ 
ries.  The  Chevalier  de  Folard  was  an  en¬ 
thusiast  in  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and 
a  soldier  of  much  practical  experience.  He 
served  with  distinguished  credit  under  the 
Duke  de  Vendome  in  Italy,  during  the  War 
of  Succession  ;  assisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
defence  of  Malta  against  the  Turks,  in  1714  ; 
and  fought  under  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
until  the  death  of  that  prince,  before  Frede- 
rickshail,in  1718,  when  he  returned  to  France 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  He  died  in  1752, 
leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  a  skilful 
tactician,  and  the  reputation  of  a  judicious 
writer. 

Xenophon  says,  Lycurgus  distributed  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces  into  six  divisions  of 
foot,  and  the  same  number  of  horse.  Each 
of  these  divisions,  in  either  branch  of  service, 
received  the  title  of  Mora.  The  officers  of 
every  Mora  of  infantry,  were  a  Polemarch, 
four  Lochages,  eight  Pentecosters,  and  six¬ 
teen  Enomotarohs.  'fhe  number  of  soldiers 
he  leaves  unmentioned.  Thucydides,  with- 


*  See  the  first  volume  of  Folard’s  Commentaries, 
for  a  very  minute  description  of  the  Caput  Porci- 
num,  Cuneus,  or  wedge  of  the  Ancients,  as  con¬ 
trasted  and  compared  with  the  "  Coin,”  or  close 
column  of  Qustavua 
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tion,  and  kept  completely  out  of  action,  by 
throwing  forward  bis  left  obliquely.  The 
weak  portion  of  his  army  was  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement  entirely  held  back  from  contact 
with  the  enemy,  who,  having  a  much  greater 
distance  to  traverse,  could  not  reach  or  bring 
them  to  close  conflict  until  long  after  their 
own  right  would  be  swept  away  by  the  hos¬ 
tile  column,  against  the  force  of  which  the 
ordinary  phalanx  bad  no  physical  capability 
of  opposing  effectual  resistance.  The  sacred 
band  consisted  of  noble  young  Thebans,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  stale,  devoted  to  each 
other  by  ties  of  indissoluble  friendship,  and 
sworn  with  solemn  rites  never  to  quit  a  field 
of  battle  unless  victorious.  The  charge  of 
such  a  gallant  body  was  impetuous  and  over¬ 
whelming,  bearing  before  them  everything 
that  opposed  their  progress  with  irresistible 
fury ;  as  did,  in  after  times,  Cromwell’s  Iron¬ 
sides  and  Rupert’s  Cavaliers.  Thirty-three 
years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Leuctra,  this 
matchless  cohort  perished  to  a  man  on  the 
sanguinary  field  of  Chseronea. 

When  Philip  of  Macedon,  after  the  fight, 
examined  the  slain,  he  paused  on  the  spot 
where  the  three  hundred  warriors,  who,  with 
their  light  equipments,  had  encountered  his 
ponderous  phalanx,  lay  heaped  together. 
On  being  told  it  was  the  band  of  Theban 
friends,  his  rugged  nature  melted  into  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  fallen  brave,  and  he  burst  into 
tears  in  the  moment  of  his  signal  triumph. 
As  Marshal  Beresford  said  of  the  British  in¬ 
fantry,  in  his  despatch  of  Albuera,  “  They 
fell  in  ranks  as  they  stood,  and  every  wound 
was  in  the  front.” 

Let  us  now  describe  the  attack  of  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  manner  iu  which  he  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  beat  his  enemy  in  detail. 

Plutarch,  in  bis  account  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  omits  many  important  particulars. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  cavalry.  His  de¬ 
scription  is  merely  that  of  the  general  histo¬ 
rian,  unacquainted  with  miliUiry  manoeuvres. 
Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  like  a 
soldier  well  versed  in  tactical  evolutions.  He 
especially  names  the  cavalry  of  both  armies, 
and  states  that  the  Theban  horse  contributed 
much  to  their  victory.  The  Spartans  were 
indifferent  riders,  badly  mounted.  The  The¬ 
bans  were  practiced  horsemen,  on  far  supe¬ 
rior  animals.  Cleombrotus  formed  a  first 
line  of  his  cavalry,  which  he  posted  on  the 
right,  in  front  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry,  a 
compact  body,  without  intervals  or  divisions. 
This  mistake  operated  materially  on  his  de¬ 
feat.  Had  he  placed  his  horse  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  flank,  supported  by  separate  platoons 


of  light-armed  foot*  Epaminondas  would 
have  been  compelled  to  have  adopted  a  cor¬ 
responding  formation ;  and  the  Spartan  ca¬ 
valry,  if  driven  from  their  ground  by  the 
charge  of  the  Thebans,  might  have  recovered 
from  their  disorder  in  the  rear  of  the  infan¬ 
try.  This  plan  of  intermixing  the  two  arms 
for  mutual  support  was  invariably  adopted 
by  Qustavus  Adolphus,  and  always  with 
success.  Epaminondas  having  thrown  his 
army  in  an  oblique  line  across  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  considerably  outflanked  on 
that  side,  poured  down  like  an  avalanche  with 
the  irresistible  weight  of  bis  solid  column  and 
the  sacred  band,  penetrated  the  Spartan  lines, 
and  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion ;  at 
the  same  time  his  cavalry  charged,  and  drove 
their  opponents  from  the  field.  Cleombrotus, 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  novel  nature 
of  this  attack,  which  be  was  far  from  com¬ 
prehending,  moved  a  great  portion  of  his 
phalanx  to  the  right,  to  keep  opposite  to  bis 
adversary,  but  made  no  further  dispositions. 
He  thus  divided  his  army  in  two,  insulated 
bis  left  wing,  and  left  a  large  opening  in  bis 
centre.  By  this  injudicious  arrangement,  he 
totally  threw  away  the  advantage  of  his  su¬ 
perior  numbers.  The  battle  was  lost  beyond 
recovery  almost  as  soon  as  it  commenced. 
Desperate  valor  might  retard,  but  could  not 
alter  the  result,  which  became  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  and  unavailing  resistance.  A 
flank  movement  in  the  presence  of  an  active 
enemy,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  evolu¬ 
tions  in  war,  universally  condemned  by  all 
experienced  masters.  Senefife,  Kollin,  and 
Rosbach,  may  be  quoted  as  good  illustra¬ 
tions.  Marmont  ventured  this  at  Salamanca, 
in  an  evil  hour,  for  his  own  reputation,  and 
paid  dearly  for  the  temerity.  Massena  had 
previously  encountered  the  same  risk  after 
Busaco;  but,  being  favored  by  accidental 
circumstances,  he  escaped  unpunished.  The 
Spartans  at  Leuctra  were  sacrificed  by  the 
incapacity  of  their  commander.  Cleombro¬ 
tus  expiated  his  errors  as  a  general  by  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  death.  The  broken  remains  of  his 
army  retired  to  their  camp,  carrying  off  the 
body  of  their  king,  while  the  Thebans  exult- 
ingly  erected  a  trophy  on  the  field  of  battle. 
With  the  ancient  Greek  warriors,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  trophy  was  held  as  the  foremost 
symbol,  and  most  decisive  evidence  of  vic¬ 
tory.  The  origin  of  this  custom  dates  back 
to  the  barbarous  ages,  when  it  was  usual  for 
the  victor  in  a  combat  to  fix  the  head  of  the 
principal  person  of  the  vanquished  on  a  post. 
As  civilization  advanced,  a  suit  of  armor  was 
suspended  instead  of  the  mortal  exuviae,  and 
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this  they  designated  a  trophy.  The  loss  of 
the  Thebans  at  Leuctra  was  trifling.  That  of 
the  Laced semonians  amounted  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  men  ;  and  of  seven  hundred  Spartan 
citizens  present  in  the  action,  four  hundred 
were  left  dead  on  the  fleld.  Never  before 
had  those  haughty  democrats  received  such 
a  severe  check,  such  a  humiliating  lesson; 
but  they  endured  both  with  stoicism  worthy 
the  disciples  of  Lycurgus,  and  mourned  less 
for  the  dead  who  had  fallen  with  honor,  than 
for  the  survivors  who  returned  home  with 
diminished  glory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  repelling  such  a  column  as 
that  of  Epaminondas  would  have  been  by  op¬ 
posing  a  similar  one,  with  a  corresponding 
alignment  of  the  whole  army  ;  but  to  carry 
this  into  execution  on  the  instant,  would  ar¬ 
gue  a  general  of  quick,  intuitive  genius,  equal 
in  abilities  to  his  opponent,  and  capable  of  at 
once  penetrating  the  nature  of  an  attack  as 
novel  as  it  was  dangerous.  The  leading 
error  of  Cleombrotus  consisted  in  losing  the 
few  moments  allowed  him  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  adversary,  in  moving  to  the  right,  dimin¬ 
ishing  his  depth  to  extend  bis  front,  and 
leaving  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  his  army, 
which,  in  spite  of  superior  numbers,  was  thus 
exposed  to  be  beaten  in  detail,  and  could  in 
no  one  quarter  oppose  an  equal  resistance. 
By  a  quick  operation,  requiring  no  more  time 
than  that  of  the  Theban  commander,  he 
might  have  wheeled  on  his  centre  as  a  pivot, 
throwing  forward  his  left,  and  refusing  his 
right  simultaneously ;  taking  advantage  of 
his  numerical  preponderance  to  increase  the 
depth  of  his  phalanx,  to  withdraw  bis  cavalry 
to  the  extreme  right,  supported  by  small 
platoons  of  infantry,  which  could  have  been 
well  spared  for  the  purpose. 

Supposing  there  was  not  time  sufficient,  as 
it  probably  would  have  turned  out,  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  double  movement  of  both  flanks  on 
the  centre,  Cleombrotus  might  still  have 
saved  his  battle  by  a  less  complicated  change 
of  front.  The  right  wing  of  the  Theban 
army  was  too  weak  to  be  dreaded,  or  to  risk 
close  combat.  It  was  not  absolutely  requi¬ 
site  to  leave  a  large  opposing  body  of  infan¬ 
try  in  that  quarter,  or  to  advance  his  own  left 
wing.  The  mischief  to  be  apprehended  arose 
entirely  from  the  attack  of  the  solid  column 
and  the  cavalry  on  the  right.  He  could  have 
thrown  back  bis  own  right,  en  potence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  military  phraseology,  leaving 
his  centre  in  its  original  position,  reinforcing 
his  phalanx,  and  sustaining  his  cavalry  by 


divisions  drawn  from  his  extreme  left,  for 
which  purpose  they  were  perfectly  available. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  movement 
very  much  resembling  this  at  Fuentes 
D’Onore,  changing  his  front,  and  holding 
firm  by  his  left  centre  in  the  beat  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  He  gained  the  battle,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which,  a  considerable  part  of  his  armj 
occupied  ground  at  right  angles  with  his 
original  position.  Had  Napoleon,  covered  by 
his  cavalry,  tried  this  operation  towards  the 
close  of  Waterloo,  when  outflanked  by  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  on  Planchenoit,  instead 
of  venturing  his  last  desperate  charge  with 
the  Imperial  guards  against  the  British,  he 
might  have  kept  his  army  together  without 
total  discomfiture,  and  tried  the  hazard  of 
another  conflict  on  the  following  day.  His 
ultimate  defeat  might  still  have  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  calculation,  but  time  would  have  been 
gained — and  in  a  very  little  space  of  time,  as 
history  has  repeatedly  taught,  some  unfore¬ 
seen  incident  has  often  changed  the  issue  of 
a  battle. 

Changing  front  during  combat  is  a  very 
delicate  operation,  requiring  great  steadiness 
and  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and 
the  utmost  nicety  of  calculation  in  the  com¬ 
mander.  The  slightest  wavering  would  ren¬ 
der  the  whole  abortive,  as  the  smallest  mis- 
measurement^in  the  first  angle  of  a  trigono¬ 
metrical  survey  reduces  the  entire  plan  to  a 
mass  of  error. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  ancient 
warfare,  before  the  introduction  of  artillery 
and  fire-arms,  the  generals  on  either  side 
could  distinctly  perceive  every  movement  of 
their  adversaries,  undisturbed  by  noise,  and 
unobscured  by  smoke — two  very  important 
advantages.  The  Chevalier  Folard,  in  his 
ingenious  and  instructive  commentary  on  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  observes  that  he  sees  no 
method  of  resisting  with  success  an  attack  in 
column,  but  to  engage  in  the  same  order. 
This  principle  has  been  boine  out  by  uni¬ 
form  success,  in  all  ages,  until  the  great 
Peninsular  War  of  our  own  days,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  invariably  sustained,  and 
as  infallibly  foiled,  the  impetuous  advance  of 
the  French  heavy  columns  by  brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry  in  extended  line,  drawn  up  according 
to  the  British  system,  only  two  deep.  The 
close  fire  of  such  a  line,  enveloping  front  and 
flank,  poured  in  with  the  steady  aim  and  de¬ 
termined  resolution  which  British  troops 
alone  can  evince  under  such  circumstances, 
was  never  withstood  by  the  bravest  veterans 
who  bad  triumphed  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
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Wagram.*  Of  this  a  memorable  instance  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  decisive  climax  of  Albuera,  when 
the  battle  was  almost  lost  to  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  retrieved  by  the  advance  of  the 
fourth  division  under  Sir  Lowry  Cole.  The 
French,  in  their  well-replenished  annals  of 
glory,  can  produce  no  parallel  in.stance  of  a 
massive  column  scattered  and  driven  head¬ 
long  before  the  charge  of  an  unsupported 
line.  The  description  of  Sir  William  Napier 
is  so  apposite  and  eloquent  that  no  apology 
is  required  for  subjoining  an  extract : — 

“  In  vain  did  Soult  with  voice  and  gesture  ani¬ 
mate  his  Frenchmen  ;  in  vain  did  ihe  hardiest 
veterans  break  from  the  crowded  calumns  and  sa¬ 
crifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open 
out  on  such  a  fair  fi^d  ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself 
bear  up,  and  fiercely  striving,  fire  indiscriminately 
upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hover¬ 
ing  on  Ihe  Hank,  threatened  to  charge  the  ad¬ 
vancing  lino.  Nothing  could  stop  that  asionislt- 
ing  infantry.  No  sm^n  burst  of  undisciplined 
valor,  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weakened  the  stabi¬ 
lity  of  their  order ;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front ;  their  measured 
tread  shook  tlie  ground  ;  their  dreadful  vollies 
swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation ;  their 
deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries 
that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd, 
as  slowly,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  push¬ 
ed  by  the  incessant  vigor  of  the  attack,  to  the  far¬ 
thest  edge  of  the  height.  Then  the  French  reserve 
mixed  with  the  struggling  multitude,  and  endea¬ 
vored  to  sustain  the  tight,  but  the  effort  only  in¬ 
creased  the  irremediable  confusion.  The  mighty 
mass  gave  way,  and  like  a  loosened  cliff  bent 
headlong  down  the  steep.  The  rain  flowed  after 
in  streams  discolored  with  blood,  and  eighteen 
hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six 
thousand  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood 
triumphant  on  that  fatal  hill.”t 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  the  last  incident  and 
closing  triumph  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas, 
who  had  then  only  reached  his  forty-eighth 
year.  On  this  occasion,  the  advantage  of  num¬ 
bers  was  on  the  side  of  the  Theban  confede¬ 
racy,  in  the  proportion  of  33,000  to  24,000. 
The  troops  of  many  nations  were  mixed 
together  in  that  motley  army.  The  Spartans 
were  now  under  the  leading  of  their  aged  king, 
Agesilaus,  a  general  of  great  experience  and 
reputation,  and  even  exaggerated  by  the 
partiality  of  Xenophon  into  an  equality  with 
Epaminondas.  He  well  remembered  Leuctra, 
had  twice  successfully  defended  the  city  of 

*  A  great  proportion  of  the  English  soldiers  who 
fought  at  Talavera,  Albuera,  and  Waterloo,  were  in¬ 
experienced  recruits,  or  drafts  from  the  militia,  and 
had  never  before  drawn  a  trigger  in  actual  fight. 

f  Napier,  Peninsular  War,  vol.  in. 
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Sparta,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  skill  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his 
active  antagonist.  He  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  to  be  better  prepared  than  he 
was  to  meet  at  Mantinea  an  improved  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Leuctra.  But  the 
frost  of  eighty  years,  which  silvered  his  head, 
may  be  supposed  in  some  measure  to  have 
chilled  the  energies  of  his  mind.  Folard, 
writing  of  Mantinea,  says  : — “  The  order  and 
distribution  of  the  Theban  troops  in  this  bat¬ 
tle  are  worthy  the  admiration  of  the  ablest 
judges.  I  know  nothing  more  excellent  and 
singular :  since  Epaminondas  we  have  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  like  order.  This  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  masterpiece  of  that  great  captain. 
No  commentator  has  hitherto  paid  the  least 
attention  to  so  beautiful  and  able  a  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  a  circumstance  the  more  surprising, 
Xenophon  having  written  such  a  full  and  clear 
account,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning  without  having 
much  experience  or  knowledge  in  war.” 

Epaminondas,  at  Mantinea,  followed  up, 
by  a  brilliant  variation,  the  same  plan  of  at¬ 
tack  which  had  been  attended  with  such  sig¬ 
nal  success  at  Leuctra.  According  to  the 
description  of  Xenophon,  which  is  very  mi¬ 
nute  and  intelligible,  he  marched  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  he  intended  to  engage,  that  no 
time  might  be  thrown  away  when  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Time  lost  or  well 
employed  is  the  crowning  test  of  merit  or 
insufficiency  in  a  general.  The  great  point 
is  to  know  when  and  how  to  seize  the  critical 
moment.  The  Theban  army  appeared  on  an 
eminence  opposite  to  the  Spartans,  and  halt¬ 
ed.  Epaminondas  did  not  display  his  whole 
force  at  once,  or  move  directly  in  a  line  par¬ 
allel  to  the  enemy,  but  showed  the  front  of 
his  heavy  column  on  the  right,  with  the  cav¬ 
alry  on  each  flank.  His  momentary  pause 
induced  the  Spartans  to  conceive  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  engaging  that  day,  but 
was  preparing  to  encamp  and  take  up  his 
ground  for  the  night.  They  consequently 
abandoned  their  ranks,  and  were  breaking 
into  confusion,  when  Epaminondas,  having 
brought  up  the  remainder  of  his  heavy  armed 
infantry  in  line,  on  the  left  of  his  column, 
suddenly  wheeled  on  his  extreme  left  as  a 
pivot,  and  threw  his  whole  army  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  direction  across  the  Spartan  phalanx, 
so  that  his  right  approached  almost  to  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  their  centre,  keeping, 
at  the  same  time,  his  own  centre  and  left 
wing  far  removed  from  the  possibility  of  at¬ 
tack.  The  Spartans  were  unable  to  pene¬ 
trate  his  object,  but  bewildered  by  his  rapid- 
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itv,  and  held  in  awe  by  his  well  known 
abilities,  they  stood  immoveable,  and  watched, 
in  breathless  anxiety,  the  issue  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  But  they  were  not  kept  long  in  sus¬ 
pense.  Epaminondas  suddenly  faced  his 
column  to  the  right,  bearing  with  irresistible 
weight  through  the  Spartan  ranks,  and  sep¬ 
arating  their  phalanx,  so  that  it  became  im¬ 
possible  for  the  wings  to  act  in  concert,  or 
afford  mutual  support  to  each  other.  At 
the  same  moment,  his  cavalry  on  the  right, 
supported  by  platoons  of  light  infantry, 
charged  home  the  Spartan  horse,  and  routed 
them  after  a  sharp  contest.  While  this  was 
executing,  he  moved  forward  the  remainder 
of  bis  cavalry  on  the  left,  also  supported  by 
and  intermixed  with  infantry,  to  an  eminence, 
from  whence  they  held  the  Athenian  horse 
in  check,  preventing  any  advance  against  the 
flank  of  his  massive  column,  so  that  nothing 
of  any  importance  was  done  on  that  side. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Spartan  light 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  rear  of  their  pha¬ 
lanx,  where  they  were  paralyzed,  and  totally 
ineffective.  Had  they  been  interspersed 
with  the  cavalry,  they  might  have  done  good 
service.  The  Spartan  leaders  committed  an¬ 
other  important  mistake  in  doubling  their 
squadrons,  which  must  have  consisted  of  128 
horse  each,  in  direct  violation  of  the  military 
ractice  of  that  age.  Epaminondas  divided 
is  into  small  troops,  which  moved  as  briskly 
as  the  others  were  heavy  and  unmanageable, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  more 
rapid  movement,  they  were  covered  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  light  infantry. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Theban  gen¬ 
eral,  that  as  soon  as  the  centre  was  pierced, 
his  column  should  divide,  facing  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  bear  down  the  disjointed  wings 
of  the  enemy  in  opposite  directions.  Every¬ 
thing  turned  out  exactly  as  he  had  antici¬ 
pated.  The  Spartans  were  broken  and  con¬ 
founded,  and  a  victory,  complete  as  that  of 
Leuctra,  appeared  to  be  within  his  reach. 
But  at  that  decisive  moment,  while  animating 
his  men  with  voice  and  example  ;  fighting  in 
the  hottest  of  the  mel6e,  with  the  unguarded 
valor  of  a  common  soldier,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  the  thrust  of  a  javelin. 
At  the  mournful  sight,  the  Thebans,  struck 
with  dismay,  wavered  in  their  career  of  tri¬ 
umph,  and  a  despairing  cry  arose  in  their 
ranks,  similar  to  that  which  burst  from  the 
Highland  clans  at  Killiecrankie,  when  Dun¬ 
dee  fell  from  his  saddle  while  impetuously 
urging  on  the  pursuit.  The  Spartans  gained 
time  to  reunite  their  scattered  forces,  and  re¬ 
cover  from  the  confusion  into  which  they 
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had  been  Ihrown.  They  prevailed  in  sev¬ 
eral  partial  encounters ;  while  the  Thebans, 
after  desperate  fighting,  rescued  their  dying 
general,  and  bore  him  to  his  tent.  The  issue 
of  the  conflict  was  dubious.  Both  armies  re¬ 
tired  to  their  respective  camps,  each  erecting 
a  trophy  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  ashes 
of  Epaminondas  were  entombed  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory,  consisting  of  a  single  column,  on 
which  his  own  shield  was  suspended.  Pau- 
sanias,  who  lived  and  wrote  in^the  second 
century,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  mentions  that  the  monument  was 
still  remaining  in  his  time.  The  loss  at  Man- 
tinea  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  but  the 
Spartans  were  the  first  to  ask  permission  to 
bury  their  dead.  Xenophon  concludes  his 
remarks  by  observing,  “  Each  party  claimed 
the  victory,  and  neither  gained  any  advan¬ 
tage  ;  indecision,  trouble,  and  confusion, 
more  than  ever  before  that  battle,  pervaded 
Greece.”  The  description  and  reflections  of 
Xenophon  are  clouded  by  unjust  partiality. 
The  honors  of  victory  undoubtedly  remained 
with  the  Thebans,  but  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas  rendered  them  shadowy  and  ineffec¬ 
tual.  “  Oh,  the  wonderful  man  !”  exclaimed 
Agesilaus,  when  he  heard  of  his  decease. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  most  thoroughly 
honest  heart,  and  the  most  consummate  gen¬ 
eral  Greece  ever  produced.  To  him  may  be 
applied  the  same  compliment  which  Montecu- 
culi  paid  to  his  adversary,  Turenne,  when  the 
fall  of  that  renowned  general  was  reported 
to  him.  What  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  man, 
who  did  honor  to  human  nature !”  Except 
as  a  subject  for  philosophic  reflection,  it  is 
useless  now  to  speculate  on  what  changes 
might  have  occurred  in  the  destinies  of 
Greece,  had  Epaminondas  survived  his  last 
great  battle,  and  continued  to  direct  by  his 
genius,  the  energies  of  the  Theban  confed¬ 
eracy.  The  aspect  of  the  civilized  world 
might  have  altered  its  features,  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  confederacy  might  never  have  been 
established,  and  the  progress  of  events  en¬ 
tirely  thrown  into  a  different  channel. 

Mantinea  affords  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
superior  advantage  of  breaking  the  centre 
rather  than  attacKing  the  wings.  The  for¬ 
mer  plan  has  been  almost  universally  suc¬ 
cessful.  An  army  has  many  resources  if  de¬ 
feated  on  either  flank,  but  when  penetrated 
in  the  centre,  cut  in  two,  and  separated,  the 
remedies  are  doubtful,  and  not  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Lord  Nelson’s  two  great  battles  of 
the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  are  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tive  instances  of  the  Theban  tactics,  as  ap- 
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plied  to  naval  warfare.  In  the  first,  with  no 
numerical  superiority,  either  in  ships  or 
weight  of  metal,  he  doubled  on  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  and  brought  two  of  his  own  to 
bear  against  each  of  theirs.  At  Trafalgar, 
with  an  inferior  fleet,  he  broke  the  line  of  the 
combined  squadron,  separated  the  centre, 
van,  and  rear;  and  had  the  action  been 
fought  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is,  that  not  a  single  French  or  Span¬ 
ish  ship  would  have  escaped.  But  one  mode 
suggests  itself  by  which  such  an  attack  as 
that  of  Epaminondas,  at  Mantinea,  might  be 
successfully  resisted.  The  Spartans  were 
well  aware  of  their  inferiority  as  horsemen. 
This  had  been  too  often  tested  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  doubt.  They  should,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  withdrawn  their  light 
troops  from  the  rear  of  the  phalanx,  where 
they  were  worse  than  useless,  and  posted 
them  in  support  of  their  cavalry.  When  the 
heavy  column  of  the  Thebans  came  on  ob¬ 
liquely,  and  threatened  their  centre,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Leuctra  might  have  told  them 
that  it  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  ordinary 
formation.  They  could,  with  equal  rapidity, 
have  wheeled  back  on  the  right  and  Itft, 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  into 
which  the  ponderous  wedge  of  the  enemy 
would  have  plunged,  while  the  files  of  their 
own  phalanx,  thus  doubled  and  trebled  in 
depth  and  weight,  might  have  retorted  the 
attack  on  each  flank,  with  corresponding  ve¬ 
hemence. 

Such  an  operation  as  we  have  here  shown, 
carried  into  eflect  at  the  moment  of  engaging, 
or  in  the  heat  of  contest,  would  demand  great 
promptitude  in  the  commander,  with  quick 
perceptive  discipline  in  his  troops.  But  it  is 
not  without  successful  illustration.  Some¬ 
thing  very  like  it  occurred  at  Talavera,  on  1 
the  second  day.  The  Guards,  by  a  gallant 
and  most  impetuous  charge,  had  swept  be- 
f  ore  them  a  French  column,  but  pushing  on 
too  far  beyond  their  own  supporting  line, 
were  taken  in  flank  by  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry,  and  while  disorganized  in 
the  ardor  of  pursuit,  assailed  a  second  time 
by  a  fresh  reserve.  An  opening  was  left  in 
the  British  centre  by  this  rash  advance;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  German  Legion  being 
hardly  pressed,  fell  into  confusion.  At  this 
crisis,  the  battle  looked  more  than  doubtful, 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ever  ready  at 
the  important  point  and  moment,  saw,  with 
an  eagle  glance,  the  position  of  affairs,  and 
brought  up  the  forty-eighth  regiment,  exactly 
when  and  where  they  were  wanted.  “  Colo¬ 
nel  Donnellan  was  seen  advancing  with  his 


battalion,  through  the  midst  of  the  disordered 
masses.  At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this  regi¬ 
ment  must  be  carried  away  by  the  retiring 
crowd,  but  wheeling  back  by  companies,  it 
let  them  pass  through  the  intervals,  and  then 
resuming  its  proud  and  beautiful  line,  marched 
against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  columns, 
plied  them  with  such  a  destructive  musketry, 
and  closed  upon  them  with  such  a  firm  and 
regular  pace,  that  their  forward  movement 
was  checked,  the  French  wavered,  and  the 
battle  was  restored.”* 

On  studying  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea,  as  important  events  in  military 
history,  one  leading  conclusion  suggests  it¬ 
self,  namely,  that  any  new  system  is  certain 
of  success,  when  first  introduced.  Like  many 
discoveries  or  inventions  in  other  sciences,  it 
may  not  stand  the  test  of  time  and  repetition, 
but  carries  all  before  it  at  the  outset,  by  the 
force  of  novelty  and  surprise.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  worthy  of  remark,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  highly  honorable  in  the 
character  of  Epaminondas,  than  his  constant 
poverty,  which  was  carried  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  it  almost  threw  a  cloud  over 
his  personal  dignity  and  importance.  It  ia 
neither  easy  nor  agreeable  to  associate  ex¬ 
alted  rank  with  extreme  privation.  Once, 
when  preparing  to  set  out  on  one  of  his  most 
important  expeditions,  he  was  obliged  to  bor¬ 
row  fifty  drachms  (about  £1  Hs.  6d.  of  our 
present  currency),  to  purchase  the  necessary 
outfit — a  slender  fund  to  supply  the  camp 
equipage  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  sufficient  to  furnish  a  knapsack  as  econo¬ 
mically  restricted  as  that  allowed  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  for  a  British  regimental  of¬ 
ficer  when  summoned  to  the  field  in  India. 
On  another  occasion  he  remained  at  home  in 
seclusion  for  several  days,  and  received  no 
visitors,  because  his  only  mantle  had  been 
sent  to  be  cleaned. |  At  this  very  time  he 
rejected,  with  contempt,  a  large  present  in 
gold,  with  which  a  Thessalian  prince  had 
ventured  to  propitiate  his  favorable  interces¬ 
sion,  and  dismissed,  with  indignation,  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  the  King  of  Persia,  whose  cre¬ 
dentials  were  announced  by  the  overture  of 
unlimited  bribery.  More  pithy  sentences 
are  preserved  as  uttered  by  Epaminondas, 
than  by  any  of  the  ancient  sages,  founders  of 
sects,  and  teachers  of  philosophy,  with 
whose  immediate  province  and  avowed  call¬ 
ing  it  fell  to  instruct  succeeding  generations 


•  See  Napier,  “  Peninsular  War,”  vol  iL 
f  See  .<£lian  and  Plutarch. 
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by  recorded  wisdom,  and  bequeath  aphoris¬ 
tic  lore  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  One  of 
bis  most  remarkable  sayings  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Shakspeare.  On 
the  evening  before  Leuctra,  while  absorbed 
in  his  dispositions,  and  full  of  the  great  event 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  country, 
be  was  informed  that  an  officer  of  distinction 
bad  just  expired  quietly  in  his  tent.  “  Ye 
gods !”  exclaimed  he,  "  how  is  it  possible  to 
die  in  such  a  crisis!”  Hotspur,  when  in¬ 
formed  of  his  father’s  illness,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  utters  nearly  the  same  j 
sentiment : — 

“  How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick. 

In  such  a  justling  lime  ?”• 

When  arrmgned  with  Pelopidas  for  retaining 
his  command  beyond  the  term  prescribed  by 
law,  and  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  The  law  condemns  me — I  merit 
death.  1  demand  only  that  this  inscription 
be  engraven  on  my  tomb.  ‘  The  Thebans 
sentenced  Epaminondas  to  death,  because  he 
forced  them  to  attack  and  vanquish  the  La¬ 
cedemonians,  whom  they  did  not  before  dare 
to  look  in  the  face.’  ”  Of  intestine  commo¬ 
tions,  he  said — “  The  victory  in  civil  war  is 
at  best  an  unhappy  prize.”  Having  heard 
that  bis  shield-bearer  had  sold  a  captive  his 
liberty — “  Give  me  back  by  buckler,”  said  he 
to  him  ;  “  since  your  hands  are  soiled  with 
money,  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  follow 
me  in  dangers.’’  One  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  infamous  habits,  had  been 
detained  in  prison — Why  ?”  said  Pelopidas, 
“  did  you  refuse  me  his  pardon  ?”  “  Because,” 
replied  his  friend,  **  it  ill  becomes  a  man  like 
you  to  interest  yourself  for  a  man  like  him.” 
Whilst  he  was  encamped,  in  winter,  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  the  deputies  of  one  of  the  adjacent  cities 
proposed  to  him  to  enter  and  uke  up  his 
quarters  in  it.  “  No,”  said  Epaminondas  to 
his  officers ;  **  if  they  saw  us  seated  by  the 
fire,  they  would  take  us  for  ordinary  men.” 
On  another  occasion,  whilst  reconnoitering 
the  enemy’s  position  previous  to  an  attack,  a 
violent  peal  of  thunder  caused  a  great  alarm 
amongst  his  soldiers,  and  the  augur  ordered 
the  march  to  be  suspended.  The  general 
was  asked  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
such  a  presage  ?  “  That  the  enemy  has 

chosen  a  bad  camp,”  cried  he,  with  confi¬ 
dence.  The  courage  of  the  troops  revived, 
and  the  position  was  carried  on  the  following 
day.  We  take  leave  of  Epaminondas,  with 


the  eloquent  summary  of  bis  character  by  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy,*  as  handed  down  by  all 
the  eminent  writers  of  antiquity,  without  one 
qualifying  exception,  and  in  which  their  con¬ 
densed  opinion  is  ably  expressed.  **  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  man  that  Greece  ever 
lias  produced  ;  for  why  should  we  not  grant 
this  title  to  the  general  who  perfected  the 
art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
most  renowned  commanders,  and  was  never 
vanquished  but  by  fortune  ;  to  the  statesman 
I  who  gave  to  Thebes  a  superiority  that  she 
had  never  before  possessed,  and  which  she 
lost  immediately  on  his  death  ;  to  the  nego¬ 
tiator,  who  in  the  general  assemblies  of 
Greece,  always  maintained  a  superiority  over 
the  other  deputies,  and  found  means  to  retain 
in  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  his  country,  even 
the  states  who  were  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
this  new  power  ;  to  the  man  who  equalled  in 
eloquence  the  foremost  of  the  Athenian  ora¬ 
tors,  was  no  less  devoted  to  his  country  than 
Leonidas,  and,  perhaps,  more  just  than  even 
the  inflexible  Aristides.”  While  we  contem¬ 
plate  this  portrait,  drawn  by  so  many  able 
hands,  nothing  seems  wanting  to  its  general 
gracefulness  and  perfect  symmetry  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Among  the  gifted  few  who  have 
fulfilled  high  destinies,  as  heralded  down  to 
us  by  history,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one  on  whom 
the  verdict  of  all  ages  has  been  so  unani¬ 
mously  eulogistic ;  whose  epitaph  is  so  just  a 
commentary  on  his  life,  and  whose  memory 
has  survived  the  purifying  ordeal  of  time, 
with  reputation  unstained  by  frailty,  and 
character  unblemished  by  deforming  passions. 


“ - The  Swede  of  victory." — Braox. 

After  a  long  lapse  of  years,  with  all  the 
changes  and  improvements  which  progressive 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  refinement,  and 
above  all,  the  Christian  revelation  has  wrought 
in  the  feelings  and  prospects  of  human  nature, 
there  appears  a  very  striking  resemblance  and 
{  identity  in  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  and  that  of  Epaminondas ;  not 
only  in  general  integrity  of  character  and 
cultivated  genius,  but  in  many  parallel  in¬ 
cidents  of  their  active  lives.  Both  were 
amiable  and  affectionate  in  their  private  rela¬ 
tions,  ardent  lovers  of  truth,  unswerving  in 
honesty  of  purpose,  eminent  in  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  the  public  interest,  accomplished 
scholars,  and  generals  of  original  invention ; 
and  both  yielded  up  their  existence  far  from 
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being  full  of  years,  although  overflowing  with 
renown,  on  battle-fields  rendered  for  ever 
memorable  by  association  with  their  names. 
Each  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  true  glory, 
sensitive  and  impatient  of  personal  dishonor. 
The  Theban  in  the  agonies  of  death  demand¬ 
ed  the  production  of  his  shield,  as  a  proof 
that  the  enemy  had  gained  no  trophy  to 
commemorate  his  fall.  The  Swedish  monarch 
died  literally,  as  it  was  said  of  him,  with  the 
sword  in  bis  band,  the  word  of  command  on  his 
tongue,  and  victory  in  his  imagination.  Each 
has  been  compared,  by  eminent  historians, 
with  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,*  but  we 
confess  we  cannot  trace  the  peculiar  points 
of  similarity.  The  Theban  and  the  Swede 
present  a  much  more  striking  parallel.  Scipio 
and  Epaminondas,  it  is  true,  were  of  the 
same  age,  forty-eight,  when  death  overtook 
them  ;  they  defended  themselves  when  un¬ 
justly  arraigned,  by  the  same  appeal  to  their 
victories;  but  the  former  expatriated  himself 
in  disgust,  to  avoid  factious  prosecution,  and 
died  with  an  anathema  against  his  country¬ 
men  on  his  lips,  and  an  injunction  that  his 
bones  should  not  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  while 
the  latter  never  wavered  in  his  true  devotion 
to  his  native  land,  repelled  ingratitude  with 
conscious  dignity,  and  fell  gloriously  in  arms, 
struggling  to  uphold  the  supremacy  which  he 
himself  had  conferred  on  Theb^.  Scipio 
and  Gustavus  had  this  in  common,  that  each 
adopted  the  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy’s  country ;  but  the  advantage  of 
comparison  lies  with  Gustavus.  The  power 
of  Carthage  was  already  debilitated,  and  on 
the  decline,  when  attacked  at  home  by  Scipio ; 
while  that  of  Austria  and  the  empire,  when 
assailed  by  the  arms  of  Sweden,  was  full  of 
resources,  and  bad  never  before  received  any 
check. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  inherited  his  first 
name,  and  a  most  illustrious  descent  from 
the  celebrated  hero  Gustavus  Vasa,  his 
grandfather,  who  founded  the  dynasty,  and 
liberated  his  country  from  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Denmark,  ilis  second  name, 
Adolphus,  he  received  from  his  grandmother 
Adolpha.  He  was  born  at  Stockholm,  in 
1594,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  while  yet  a  minor  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  but  even  then  permit¬ 
ted  to  assume  the  personal  exercise  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  choice  he  made  of  ministers 
and  counsellors  proved  him  fully  adequate  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  a  kingdom. 


*  Plutarch,  to  hU  lost  Ufa  of  Epaminondas,  asso¬ 
ciated  that  of  Scipio,  with  a  compurisoo. 


His  education  had  been  car« 
to,  and  seems  in  all  respects  to  ha. 
bled  that  bestowed  on  Henry  IV.  of  I* 

He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  great  gen[ih», 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  desire  of  learn¬ 
ing  almost  beyond  example.  He  enriched 
the  University  of  Upsal,  founded  a  royal 
academy  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  a  college 
at  Dorp,  in  Livonia.  He  dedicated  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried  his  valor  and  abilities  in  the 
field,  against  the  Danes,  the  hereditary  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  crown,  Muscovy,  and  Poland. 
He  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  the 
two  first,  and  compelled  the  last  to  evacuate 
Livonia.  His  life  has  been  very  elaborately 
written  in  English  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Harte.*  This  work,  published  in  1759, 
combines  knowledge,  research,  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  accuracy,  but  so  disfigured  by  a  crude, 
pedantic  style,  that  it  is  always  unpleasant, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  understand.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  may  be  considered  a  safe  au¬ 
thority  to  be  quoted  from  without  danger. 
Some  curious  anecdotes  are  connected  with 
this  production,  which  the  reader  may  amuse 
himself  with,  by  looking  at  the  memoir  of 
the  author,  in  Chalmers’s  “  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  It  seems  strange  that  a  writer 
should  take  such  pains  to  render  himself 
unreadable,  but  the  eccentricities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  are  nut  easily  fathomed. 

When  the  King  of  Sweden  entered  on  the 
German  War,  and  risked  his  life,  with  the 
resources  of  his  country,  on  the  issue  of  what 
appeared  at  first  a  very  unequal  contest,  his 
own  kingdom  was  safe  from  invasion,  and 
his  personal  interests  were  in  no  way  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  quarrel.  The  motives  which  chiefly 
induced  him  to  take  arms  against  the  head 
of  the  empire,  weie  the  love  of  glory,  and 
real  for  the  Protestant  religion.  But  his  en¬ 
terprise,  however  chivalrous,  was  at  the  same 
time  combined  with  prudence.  He  fortified 
himself  by  alliances  with  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  before  he  commenced  his 
march.  His  preparations  were  well  matur¬ 
ed.  Until  his  reign,  Sweden  possessed  no 
regular  army.  Hu  formed  and  executed  the 
project  of  having  80,000  men  constantly 
well  armed,  disciplined,  and  clothed  in  uni¬ 
form.  He  accomplUhed  this  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  from  the  personal  attachment  and 
confidence,  which,  without  reserve,  his  sub¬ 
jects  reposed  in  their  sovereign.  His  infan- 

*  Translated  into  Gennan,  by  John  Gottlieb 
Bohme,  Professor  of  History,  in  the  University  of 
Leipeic.  Another  very  good  Life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  “  Family  Library,  published  in  1SS9. 
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by  recorded  wisdom,  and  bequeath  aphoris¬ 
tic  lore  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  One  of 
his  most  remarkable  sayings  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Sbakspeare.  On 
the  evening  before  Leuctra,  while  absorbed 
in  his  dispositions,  and  full  of  the  great  event 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  country, 
he  was  informed  that  an  officer  of  distinction 
had  just  expired  quietly  in  his  tent.  “Ye 
gods !”  exclaimed  he,  “  how  is  it  possible  to 
die  in  such  a  crisis!”  Hotspur,  when  in¬ 
formed  of  his  father’s  illness,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  utters  nearly  the  same 
sentiment : — 

“  How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick, 

In  such  a  justling  time  ?”• 

.When  arraigned  with  Pelopidas  for  retaining 
his  command  beyond  the  term  prescribed  by 
law,  and  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  The  law  condemns  me — I  merit 
death.  I  demand  only  that  this  inscription 
be  engraven  on  my  tomb.  ‘  The  Thebans 
sentenced  Epaminondas  to  death,  because  he 
forced  them  to  attack  and  vanquish  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  whom  they  did  not  before  dare 
to  look  in  the  face.’  ”  Of  intestine  commo- 
Uons,  he  said — “  The  victory  in  civil  war  is 
at  best  an  unhappy  prize.”  Having  heard 
that  his  shield- bearer  had  sold  a  captive  his 
liberty — “  Give  me  back  by  buckler,”  said  he 
to  him ;  “  since  your  hands  are  soiled  with 
money,  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  follow 
me  in  dangers.’’  One  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  infamous  habits,  had  been 
detained  in  prison — “  Why  ?”  said  Pelopidas, 
“  did  you  refuse  me  his  pardon  ?”  “  Because,” 
replied  his  friend,  “  it  ill  becomes  a  man  like 
you  to  interest  yourself  for  a  man  like  him.” 
Whilst  he  was  encamped,  in  winter,  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  the  deputies  of  one  of  the  adjacent  cities 
proposed  to  him  to  enter  and  Uike  up  his 
quarters  in  it.  “  No,”  said  Epaminondas  to 
his  officers ;  “  if  they  saw  us  seated  by  the 
fire,  they  would  take  us  for  ordinary  men.” 
On  another  occasion,  whilst  reconnoitering 
the  enemy’s  position  previous  to  an  attack,  a 
violent  peal  of  thunder  caused  a  great  alarm 
amongst  his  soldiers,  and  the  augur  ordered 
the  march  to  be  suspended.  The  general 
was  asked  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
such  a  presage  ?  “  That  the  enemy  has 

chosen  a  bad  camp,”  cried  he,  with  confi¬ 
dence.  The  courage  of  the  troops  revived, 
and  the  position  was  carried  on  the  following 
day.  We  take  leave  of  Epaminondas,  with 


*  First  part  of  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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the  eloquent  summary  of  his  character  by  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy,*  as  handed  down  by  all 
the  eminent  writers  of  antiquity,  without  one 
qualifying  exception,  and  in  which  their  con¬ 
densed  opinion  is  ably  expressed.  “  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  man  that  Greece  ever 
has  produced  ;  for  why  should  we  not  grant 
this  title  to  the  general  who  perfected  the 
art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
most  renowned  commanders,  and  was  never 
vanquished  but  by  fortune  ;  to  the  statesman 
who  gave  to  Thebes  a  superiority  that  she 
had  never  before  possessed,  and  which  she 
lost  immediately  on  his  death  ;  to  the  nego¬ 
tiator,  who  in  the  general  assemblies  of 
Greece,  always  maintained  a  superiority  over 
the  other  deputies,  and  found  means  to  retain 
in  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  his  country,  even 
the  states  who  were  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
this  new  power  ;  to  the  man  who  equalled  in 
eloquence  the  foremost  of  the  Athenian  ora¬ 
tors,  was  no  less  devoted  to  his  country  than 
Leonidas,  and,  perhaps,  more  just  than  even 
the  inflexible  Aristides.”  While  we  contem¬ 
plate  this  portrait,  drawn  by  so  many  able 
hands,  nothing  seems  wanting  to  its  general 
gracefulness  and  perfect  symmetry  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Among  the  gifted  few  who  have 
fulfilled  high  destinies,  as  heralded  down  to 
us  by  history,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one  on  whom 
the  verdict  of  all  ages  has  been  so  unani¬ 
mously  eulogistic ;  whose  epitaph  is  so  just  a 
commentary  on  his  life,  and  whose  memory 
has  survived  the  purifying  ordeal  of  time, 
with  reputation  unstained  by  frailty,  and 
character  unblemished  by  deforming  passions. 


“ - The  Swede  of  victory.” — Bvrox. 

After  a  long  lapse  of  years,  with  all  the 
changes  and  improvements  which  progressive 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  refinement,  and 
above  all,  the  Christian  revelation  has  wrought 
in  the  feelings  and  prospects  of  human  nature, 
there  appears  a  very  striking  re.semblance  and 
identity  in  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  and  that  of  Epaminondas ;  not 
only  in  general  integrity  of  character  and 
cultivated  genius,  but  in  many  parallel  in¬ 
cidents  of  their  active  lives.  Both  were 
amiable  and  affectionate  in  their  private  rela¬ 
tions,  ardent  lovers  of  truth,  unswerving  in 
honesty  of  purpose,  eminent  in  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  the  public  interest,  accomplished 
scholars,  and  generals  of  original  invention ; 
and  both  yielded  up  their  existence  far  from 

*  Travels  of  Anarchartia,  vol.  ii. 
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being  full  of  years,  although  overflowing  with 
renown,  on  battle-fields  rendered  for  ever 
memorable  by  association  with  their  names. 
Each  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  true  glory, 
sensitive  and  impatient  of  personal  dishonor. 
The  Theban  in  the  agonies  of  death  demand¬ 
ed  the  production  of  his  shield,  as  a  proof 
that  the  enemy  had  gained  no  trophy  to 
commemorate  his  fall.  The  Swedish  monarch 
died  literally,  as  it  was  said  of  him,  with  the 
sword  in  his  band,  the  word  of  command  on  his 
tongue,  and  victory  in  his  imagination.  Each 
has  been  compared,  by  eminent  historians, 
with  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,*  but  we 
confess  we  cannot  trace  the  peculiar  points 
of  similarity.  The  Theban  and  the  Swede 
present  a  much  more  striking  parallel.  Scipio 
and  Epaminondas,  it  is  true,  were  of  the 
same  age,  forty-eight,  when  death  overtook 
them  ;  they  defended  themselves  when  un¬ 
justly  arraigned,  by  the  same  appeal  to  their 
victories ;  but  the  former  expatriated  himself 
in  disgust,  to  avoid  factious  prosecution,  and 
died  with  an  anathema  against  his  country¬ 
men  on  his  lips,  and  an  injunction  that  his 
bones  should  not  be  conveyed  to  Rome  ;  while 
the  latter  never  wavered  in  his  true  devotion 
to  his  native  land,  repelled  ingratitude  with 
conscious  dignity,  and  fell  gloriously  in  arms, 
struggling  to  uphold  the  supremacy  which  he 
himself  had  conferred  on  Thebes.  Scipio 
and  Gustavus  had  this  in  common,  that  each 
adopted  the  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy’s  country ;  but  the  advantage  of 
comparison  lies  with  Gustavus.  The  power 
of  Carthage  was  already  debilitated,  and  on 
the  decline,  when  attacked  at  home  by  Scipio ; 
while  that  of  Austria  and  the  empire,  when 
assailed  by  the  arms  of  Sweden,  was  full  of 
resources,  and  had  never  before  received  any 
check. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  inherited  his  first 
name,  and  a  most  illustrious  descent  from 
the  celebrated  hero  Gustavus  Vasa,  his 
grandfather,  who  founded  the  dynasty,  and 
liberated  his  country  from  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Denmark.  *His  second  name, 
Adolphus,  he  received  from  his  grandmother 
Adolpha.  He  was  born  at  Stockholm,  in 
1594,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  while  yet  a  minor  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  but  even  then  permit¬ 
ted  to  assume  the  personal  exercise  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  choice  he  made  of  ministers 
and  counsellors  proved  him  fully  adequate  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  a  kingdom. 


*  Plutarch,  to  bis  loat  life  of  Epaminondas,  asao- 
ciated  that  of  Mcipio,  with  a  comparison. 


His  education  had  been  carefully  attended 
to,  and  seems  in  all  respects  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  that  bestowed  on  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  great  genius, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  desire  of  learn¬ 
ing  almost  beyond  example.  He  enriched 
the  University  of  Upsal,  founded  a  royal 
academy  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  a  college 
at  Dorp,  in  Livonia.  He  dedicated  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried  his  valor  and  abilities  in  the 
field,  against  the  Danes,  the  hereditary  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  crown,  Muscovy,  and  Poland. 
He  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  the 
two  first,  and  compelled  the  last  to  evacuate 
Livonia.  His  life  has  been  very  elaborately 
written  in  English  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Harte.*  This  work,  published  in  1759, 
combines  knowledge,  research,  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  accuracy,  but  so  disfigured  by  a  crude, 
pedantic  style,  that  it  is  always  unpleasant, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  understand.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  may  be  considered  a  safe  au- 
thoiily  to  be  quoted  from  without  danger. 
Some  curious  anecdotes  are  connected  with 
this  production,  which  the  reader  may  amuse 
himself  with,  by  looking  at  the  memoir  of 
the  author,  in  Chalmers’s  “  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  It  seems  strange  that  a  writer 
should  take  such  pains  to  render  himself 
unreadable,  but  the  eccentricities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  are  not  easily  fathomed. 

When  the  King  of  Sweden  entered  on  the 
German  War,  and  risked  his  life,  with  the 
resources  of  his  country,  on  the  issue  of  what 
appeared  at  first  a  very  unequal  contest,  his 
own  kingdom  was  safe  from  invasion,  and 
his  personal  interests  were  in  no  way  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  quarrel.  The  motives  which  chiefly 
induced  him  to  take  arms  against  the  head 
of  the  empire,  were  the  love  of  glory,  and 
real  for  the  Protestant  religion.  But  his  en¬ 
terprise,  however  chivalrous,  was  at  the  same 
time  combined  with  prudence.  He  fortified 
himself  by  alliances  with  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  before  he  commenced  his 
march.  His  preparations  were  well  matur¬ 
ed.  Until  his  reign,  Sweden  possessed  no 
regular  army.  He  formed  and  executed  the 
project  of  having  80,000  men  constantly 
well  armed,  disciplined,  and  clothed  in  uni¬ 
form.  He  accomplished  this  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  from  the  personal  attachment  and 
confidence,  which,  without  reserve,  his  sub¬ 
jects  reposed  in  their  sovereign.  His  infan- 

*  Translated  into  German,  by  John  Gottlieb 
Bohme,  Professor  of  History,  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  Another  very  good  Life  is  to  be  found  in 
;  the  “Family  Library,  published  in  1839. 
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try,  trained  under  a  new  gystem  of  tactics, 
invented  by  himself,  became  the  terror  of 
Europe,  and  were  generally  irresistible.  Like 
Epaminondas,  he  elevated  his  country  from 
a  second,  to  the  rank  of  a  brst-rate  power. 
The  generals  trained  in  his  school,  maintained 
the  national  glory  long  after  his  premature 
death.  The  fame  and  influence  of  Sweden 
continued  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and 
sunk  only  under  the  ruinous  and  exhausting 
enterprises  of  Charles  XII.  Her  sun  went 
down  forever  on  the  fatal  fleld  of  Pultowa. 
From  that  moment,  her  Muscovite  neighbor 
and  rival  rose  to  ascendancy,  gradually  ex¬ 
panding  into  the  enormous,  the  unwholesome 
preponderance  which  that  gigantic  empire 
appears  destined  to  exercise  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Gustavus,  with  inferior  forces,  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  at  Leipzig, 
on  the  7  th  September,  1631,  encountered 
Tilly,  the  far-famed  Austrian  commander, 
who  had  triumphed  in  thirty  pitched  battles, 
and  never,  until  that  moment,  sustained  a 
defeat.  By  superior  generalship,  the  energy 
of  a  new  system,  the  irresistible  power  of  an 
attack  in  column,  and  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  directed  with  uneqalled  skill,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  and  overwhelming  victory, 
the  effect  of  which  was  felt  through  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  world.  On  this  decisive  success,  had 
he  marched  immediately  to  Vienna,  such  was 
the  consternation  of  the  empire,  that  it  was 
thought  he  might  have  made  himself  master 
of  that  capital,  and  dictated  the  terms  of 
peace,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  did  more 
than  once,  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor. 

But  Gustavus  remembered  how  Hannibal, 
after  Cannm,  was  unable  to  possess  himself 
of  Rome,  and  that  Epaminondas  twice  led 
bis  conquering  troops  within  the  precincts  of 
Sparta,  but  on  neither  occasion  could  retain 
a  permanent  hold  of  the  city,  or  compel  his 
enemies  to  a  pacifleation.  On  the  15th 
April,  1632,  the  Swedish  monarch  gained 
immortal  honor  by  the  passage  of  the  Lech, 
where  Count  Tilly  was  killed.  He  then 
marched  into  Bavaria,  and  found  the  gates 
of  all  the  principal  cities  thrown  open  on 
bis  approach.  When  pressed  to  revenge  on 
Munich  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Tilly 
and  the  Imperialists  at  Magdeburgh  (which 
memory  shudders  to  retrace);  to  give  up 
that  capital  to  pillage,  and  burn  down  the 
palace  of  the  Elector ;  “  No !”  replied  he, 
**  let  us  not  imitate  the  savage  barbarity  of 
the  Goths,  our  ancestors,  but  strive  rather 
to  alleviate  than  increase  the  inevitable  mise¬ 
ries  of  war.” 


On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  the  re¬ 
nowned  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  f'riedland  (a 
subject  almost  as  great  as  the  Emperor  his 
master),  who  had  l^en  for  some  time  in  dis¬ 
grace,  was  again  called  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand,  and  invested  with  unlimited  powers. 
His  profound  sagacity  and  long  experience 
in  war,  with  a  superstitious  reliance  on  his 
good  fortune,  generally  impressed,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  only  general  capable  of  ar¬ 
resting  the  progress  of  Gustavus,  or  equal 
to  an  encounter  with  his  genius  and  activity. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  anxious  to  come  to 
issue  with  his  new  antagonist,  offered  him 
battle  near  Nuremberg  ;  but  the  wily  Bohe¬ 
mian  declined  the  challenge,  and  succeeded 
in  repulsing  an  incautious  attempt  to  force 
his  iiitrenchments.  The  action  lasted  for 
ten  hours,  during  which  every  regiment  in 
the  Swedish  army,  including  the  reserve,  was 
led  on  to  the  attack.  The  King  was  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  noth¬ 
ing  saved  him  from  a  total  overthrow  but 
the  masterly  manoeuvres  by  which  he  cov¬ 
ered  his  retreat.  This  was  the  only  check 
he  ever  received  in  all  his  complicated  ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
provoked  by  his  own  impetuosity.  He  ex¬ 
posed  his  brave  soldiers  to  a  difficulty,  which 
even  they  were  unable  to  surmount.  This 
mistake  was  shortly  after  retrieved  on  the 
plains  of  Lutzen,  but  his  own  life  was  the 
price  at  which  victory  over  Wallenstein  was 
dearly  purchased.  Although  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  best  generals,  he  determined 
to  risk  a  great  battle,  with  an  army  far  su¬ 
perior  to  his  own  in  numerical  strength.  He 
advanced  for  that  purpose,  and  found  the 
Imperial  forces  posted  with  ever}'  advantage 
that  skill  could  suggest,  and  supported 
again  by  formidable  intrenchments.  Many 
of  his  officers  counselled  him  to  fall  back, 
but  he  silenced  all  arguments  with  a  decisive 
answer.  “  I  cannot  endure,”  said  be,  to 
see  Wallenstein  under  my  very  beard  with¬ 
out  making  some  animadversions  upon  him. 
There  be  lies  before  us,  intrenched  up  to  his 
teeth,  but  by  God’s  blessing  1  will  unearth 
him  to- morrow,  and  behold,  with  my  own 
I  eyes,  how  he  can  acquit  himself  in  the  open 
fleld.”  The  Swedes  prepared  for  battle 
with  joyful  alacrity,  and  with  early  dawn, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  king 
drew  up  his  army,  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  centre  with  a  ponderous  column, 
exactly  as  Epaminondas  broke  the  Spartan 
phalanx  at  Mantinea.  But  the  darkness  of 
the  morning,  increased  by  a  thick  fog,  and  a 
deep  ditch  dug  across  the  Austrian  front. 
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directly  on  the  line  by  which  he  proposed  to 
advance,  disorganized  his  plan,  and  forced 
him  to  make  a  general  movement  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  occupy  firm  ground  which  lay 
between  the  ditch  and  the  hostile  camp.  All 
this  was  not  effected  without  some  trouble 
and  considerable  loss  of  time,  during  which 
Wallenstein  remained  immoveable,  and  stir¬ 
red  not  from  his  well-defended  lines.  The 
Swedish  army  then  san^  “  Luther’s  Hymn,” 
the  King  leading  off  in  a  deep,  sonorous 
bass.  The  effect  of  forty  thousand  voices, 
thus  pealing  out  in  unison,  may  be  easily 
conceived,  and  is  described  by  contemporary 
authorities  as  having  been  awfully  impres¬ 
sive.  It  startled  the  free  companions  and 
dissolute  levies  of  the  Imperial  army,  who 
were  as  little  accustomed  to  religious  obser¬ 
vances,  as  Goring’s  ranting  Cavaliers  or 
Kirke’s  Lambs. 

The  battle  commenced,  each  side  fighting 
with  desperate  valor,  inspired  by  mutual 
animosity,  the  spirit  of  national  rivalship, 
and  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  skill  and 
resources  of  their  respective  leaders.  Ous- 
tavus  led  his  indomitable  infantry  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  evincing  the  same  im¬ 
prudent  disregard  of  personal  safety,  which 
cost  Epaminondas  his  life  at  Mantinea.  He 
was  rendered  doubly  conspicuous  by  his  large, 
majestic  stature,  and  by  being  mounted  on  a 
horse  of  unusual  color.  No  fault  but  this 
could  be  discovered  in  his  conduct,  no  single 
error  detected  in  his  masterly  dispositions ; 
whilst  Wallenstein  scarcely  acted  up  to  his 
reputation,  and  has  been  condemned  by  mili¬ 
tary  critics  in  more  than  one  important  mis¬ 
take.  Hie  methodical  science  was  no  match 
for  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Swedish  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Saxon  allies  of  Qustavus  gave 
way  and  fled ;  while  nearly  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  Pappenheim,  one  of  the  ablest  gener¬ 
als  in  the  Imperial  service,  arrived  upon  the 
field  with  seven  thousand  fresh  combatants, 
to  reinforce  the  Austrian  ranks,  already  far 
outnumbering  the  army  of  the  King.  But 
the  Swedes  bore  down  all  before  them  ;  and 
were  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  when 
Oustavus,  who  bad  outstripped  the  brigades 
composing  his  main  body,  and  was  fighting 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  the  Smaland 
regiment  of  cavalry,  received  first  a  ball  in 
the  left  arm,  and  shortly  after  a  pistol  shot 
through  the  body.  On  that  important  day, 
he  had  laid  aside  bis  ordinary  cuirass,  and 
wore  nothing  but  a  doublet  of  gray  cloth, 
with  the  distinguishing  military  scarf.  His 
horse  being  also  wounded,  plunged  furiously 


and  flung  him  to  the  earth.  His  two  attend¬ 
ant  grooms,  though  mortally  stricken,  threw 
themselves  across  bis  body,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  having  cried  out,  in  order 
to  save  his  sovereign’s  life,  that  he  was  the 
King,  #as  instantly  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
an  Imperial  cuirassier.  Gustavus,  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  nearly  dying,  being  asked 
who  be  was,  replied  with  heroic  firmness, 
"  I  am  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  seal  with 
my  blood  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
liberties  of  Germany !”  He  received  five 
more  wounds,  and  was  finally  dispatched  by 
a  bullet  through  the  bead.  He  had  still 
strength  left  to  exclaim,  My  God !  my  God ! 
— alas,  my  poor  queen !”  as  his  noble  spirit 
passed  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  its  mortal 
glory.  His  body  was  recovered  by  Colonel 
Stalhaus,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  Piccolomini,  who  strove  to  carry  it  off. 
The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  close  re¬ 
semblance,  in  many  circumstances,  between 
the  death  of  Gustavus  and  that  of  Epami¬ 
nondas,  with  the  similar  result  which  each 
catastrophe  produced  on  the  immediate  event 
of  the  two  tattles.  The  last  words  of  these 
illustrious  warriors  were  equally  memorable. 
Lutzen,  too,  like  Mantinea,  was  rendered 
indecisive  by  the  death  of  the  successful 
commander.  The  Swedes  fought  for  nine 
hours  with  unfailing  pertinacity,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  loss  of  their  beloved  monarch, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 
Wallenstein  retired,  and  abandoned  his  posi¬ 
tion,  so  carefully  fortified ;  but  he  sent  off 
despatches  to  the  Emperor,  claiming  the 
victory,  and  announcing  the  death  of  his 
formidable  enemy.  “  Te  Deum”  was  sung 
in  all  the  churches  of  Vienna,  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  evidence  of  assumed  success. 

The  fall  of 'Gustavus  was  considered  equal 
to  the  most  unquestionable  triumph.  With 
Epaminondas,  the  power  of  Thebes  was 
withered.  He  left  no  successor  capable  of 
upholding  her  military  prowess  or  political 
importance.  It  was  not  so  with  the  interests 
of  Sweden  on  the  death  of  her  great  king. 
Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Torstenson 
and  Kniphausen,  Horn  and  Banier,  are  names 
inscribed  on  the  page  of  history  with  undy¬ 
ing  reputation.  During  a  long  series  of 
years,  in  many  arduous  campaigns,  and  by 
more  than  one  brilliant  victory,  they  main¬ 
tained  the  honor  of  the  Swedish  arms,  and 
vindicated  the  superiority  of  the  school  in 
which  they  bad  been  trained.  No  surmise 
has  ever  reached  posterity  that  Epaminondas 
fell  otherwise  than  in  fair  combat,  by  the 
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hand  of  an  open  enemy.  The  death  of 
Gustavus  has  been  attributed  to  treachery. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  6z  this 
crime  on  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  who 
was  in  close  attendance  on  his  person  through* 
out  the  day,  and  was  supposed  to  have  b^n 
bought  over  by  the  gold  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The 
charge  rests  on  no  evidence,  while  there  are 
many  collateral  circumstances  to  prove  the 
contrary.  As  in  the  case  of  his  successor, 
Charles  XII.,  at  Fredricshall,  the  subject 
ought  to  be  investigated  with  caution,  lest  | 
the  memory  of  an  innocent  man  should  be 
unjustly  stigmatized.  Epaminondas,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  never  married,  and  with  him 
his  race  concluded.  His  only  progeny  was 
the  fame  of  his  achievements.  Gustavus, 
less  happy  in  this  respect,  left,  by  his  con¬ 
sort,  Maria  Leonora,  of  Brandenburgh,  one 
infant  daughter,  the  wayward  Christina,  who 
with  every  advantage  of  careful  education 
and  natural  talents,  was  controlled  by  an 
evil  disposition,  and  her  life  furnishes  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  chapter  in  the  book  of  human  de¬ 
pravity.  Yet  this  abandoned  woman,  who 
abdicated  her  throne  in  a  &t  of  caprice,  and 
then  desired  to  resume  it ;  who  changed  her 
religion,  less  from  conviction  than  for  conve¬ 
nience;  and  who  terminated  a  disgraceful 
amour  by  an  atrocious  murder,  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  by  maudlin  sympathizers,  and  is  not 
without  apologists  even  among  the  learned 
and  respectable.  The  celebrated  philoso¬ 
pher  and  mathematician,  Leibnitz,  dishonored 


his  name  by  this  infatuated  sophistry.  It  is 
some  consolation  to  know,  that  when  Chris¬ 
tina  received  notice  to  qnit  Fontainebleau, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Marquess  Mon- 
aldeschi,  and  even  the  scruples  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  hesitated  to  receive  her  for  a  time,  she 
applied  to  Cromwell,  through  the  Swedish 
envoy,  for  permission  to  reside  in  England. 

“  No !”  answered  the  stern  Protector  ;  “  tell 
the  Popish  harlot  that  I  revere  the  memory 
of  that  great  man,  her  father,  as  much  as 
she  has  disgraced  it;  but  while  I  live  she 
sets  no  foot  within  this  land  of  Britain.” 

Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  with  their  modern 
parallels,  Leipzig  and  Lulzen,  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  interest  or  importance  by  any  of 
the  most  famous  battles  recorded  in  history. 
They  afford  abundant  materials  for  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  military  neophite,  and  may  be 
studied  with  pro6t  by  experienced  officers. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  only  reached  his 
thirty-eighth  year  when  his  career  was  so 
prematurely  closed.  Placing  his  portrait  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  illustrious  hero  of 
antiquity,  with  whom  we  have  proposed  to 
associate  him,  each  stands  forward,  almost 
without  flaw  or  blemish,  noble  examples  of 
the  man,  the  warrior,  and  the  legislator — 
excellent  alike  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
either  social  or  political :  combining  that  in¬ 
tuitive  genius  which  conceives,  that  tempered 
wisdom  which  plans,  and  that  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  courage  and  of  conduct  which 
ensures  success  to  the  most  exalted  enter¬ 
prises. 


Statcb  to  the  late  Sir  R.  "Peel  at  Tam- 
worth. — A  statue  was  recently  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the 
market-place  of  Tamworth.  Mr.  Noble,  the 
sculptor,  has  certainly  produced  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  likeness  of  the  great  original.  There  is 
a  severity  of  expression  about  the  face  to 
which  objection  may  be  taken,  and  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  most  people  will  go  along  with 
that  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  that  art  can 
rarely  body  forth  the  whole  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
but  the  outline  of  the  form  is  excellently 
preserved  when  the  bulky  proportions  are 
remembered ;  and  the  attitude  is  at  once 
spirited  and  easy.  The  drapery,  also,  is 
remarkably  well  arranged,  the  modern  cos¬ 
tume  being  sufficiently  conventionalized  to 
insure  an  artistic  effect,  without  any  extrava¬ 


gant  departure  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  around  us.  Sir  Robert  is  represented 
as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  the  crowd  who 
saw  the  statue  uncovered  for  the  first  time 
appeared  greatly  impressed  with  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  work.  To  the  selection  of  a 
site  the  committee  had  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  careful  attention,  and  their  final  decision 
had  been  in  favor  of  that  spot  from  which 
the  great  statesman  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  his  constituents.  The  statue  was 
placed  with  its  back  to  London  and  the 
world,  with  its  face  directed  towards  the 
place  of  Sir  Robert’s  birth.  On  the  right 
was  the  church  in  which  he  worshipped,  and 
on  the  left  was  the  palace  which  he  erected, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  live 
long  to  inhabit. 
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No.  VI.— MONTCALM. 

The  French  philosopher  and  poet  Chateau¬ 
briand,  at  the  close  of  the  eloquent  narrative 
of  his  “Travels  in  North  America,”  gives 
expression  to  the  painful  feelings  that  clung 
to  him,  when  forced  to  dwell  on  the  names 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  when  the  old  I 
maps  displayed  to  him  the  extent  of  the  an¬ 
cient  French  dominion  in  America.  He 
mused  sorrowfully  on  the  evil  doom  by 
which  France  lost  a  trans- Atlantic  empire, 
which  might  now  be  to  her  a  source  of  in¬ 
exhaustible  prosperity.  He  truly  says ; 

“  From  Acadia  and  Canada  to  Louisiana, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  territories  of  New 
France  surrounded  what  originally  formed 
the  confederation  of  the  thirteen  United 
States.  The  other  states,  the  district  of 
Columbia  and  Michigan,  North-west  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oregon,  and  the  Arkansas  territories, 
belonged,  or  would  have  belonged  to  us,  as 
they  now  belong  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
cession  of  the  English  and  Spaniards,  our 
first  heirs  in  Canada  and  in  Louisiana.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  North  America  would 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  France.  .  .  . 
We  once  possessed  here  vast  countries  which 
might  have  offered  a  home  to  the  excess  of 
our  population,  an  important  market  to  our 
commerce,  a  nursery  to  our  navy.  Now,  we 
are  forced  to  confine  in  our  prisons  culprits 
condemned  by  the  tribunals,  for  want  of  a 
spot  of  ground  whereon  to  place  these 
wretched  creatures.  We  are  excluded  from 
the  N^ew  World,  where  the  human  race  is 


recommencing.  The  English  and  Spanish 
languages  serve  to  express  the  thoughts  of 
many  millions  of  men  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  on  the  continent  of 
the  two  Americas ;  and  we,  disinherited  of 
the  conquests  of  our  courage  and  our  genius, 
j  hear  the  language  of  Racine,  of  Colbert,  and 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  spoken  merely  in  a 
few  hamlets  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  under 
a  foreign  sway.  There  it  remains,  as  though 
but  for  an  evidence  of  the  reverses  of  our 
fortune,  and  the  errors  of  our  policy.  Thus, 
then,  has  France  disappeared  from  North 
America,  like  those  Indian  tribes,  with  which 
she  sympathized,  and  some  of  the  wrecks  of 
which  I  have  beheld.”* 

The  Frenchman  of  the  present  age,  who 
thus  mourns  over  the  glorious  dominions  in 
the  Western  World  which  might  have  been 
bis  country’s,  may  at  least  console  himself 
by  the  reflection,  that  it  was  not  through  any 
want  of  individual  heroes  among  her  sons, 
that  France  lost  those  fair  lands,  and  was 
deprived  of  so  bright  a  future.  England’s 
triumph  over  her  in  their  struggle  for  “the 
magnificent  prize  of  supremacy  in  America,” 
was  caused  by  the  difference  between  the 
systems,  on  which  the  colonies  of  these  two 
great  European  states  were  founded  and 
ruled.  In  the  government  of  the  French 
trans- Atlantic  possessions  the  spirit  of  cen¬ 
tralization  prevailed  in  the  fullest  intensity ; 
while  among  the  English  settlers  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  system 

*  Cbstesubrisnd,  voL  iiL  ^  468.  See,  too.  War- 
burton’s  “Conquest  of  Canaas,”  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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of  local  self-goTernment  was  more  vigoroostj 
developed  than  in  any  other  re^on  of  the 
globe.  Unquestionably  in  America,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  communities  of  Teutonic  race 
showed  collectively  the  superiority  of  that 
race  over  the  Celtic  in  the  qualities  that  are 
requisite  for  successful  colonization.  But  if 
we  were  to  mete  out  our  admiration  of  the 
various  European  settlers  in  the  New  World 
by  individual  specimens  of  ability  and  ener- 
there  is  no  nation  that  would  have  a 
higher  claim  to  our  praise,  than  that  which 

Ei^uced  Cartier,  Charleroix,  Champlain, 

•e  Salles,  De  Courcelles,  Frontenac,  La 
Oalissoniere,  and  hnally,  **  the  wise  and  chiv¬ 
alrous”  Montcalm,  the  last  and  the  best  of 
the  Paladins  of  France  beyond  the  western 
wave. 

Montcalm  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  As 
he  was  bom  in  1712  and  died  in  1759,  the 
whole  of  his  life,  except  his  early  infancy, 
was  comprised  in  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  most  disgraceful 
and  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  France.  Coarse  licentiousness,  imbecile 
favoritism,  sordid  prodigality,  and  apathetic 
disregard  of  duty,  stigmatized  the  court; 
and  the  noblesse,  who  monopolized  all  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  commands,  in  general  but  too 
faithfully  imitated  the  vices  of  their  sovereign. 
A  few  brilliant  exceptions  are  discernible ; 
and  no  name  shines  more  purely  than  that 
of  Montcalm,  the  representative  of  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestry,  whose  glories, 
won  in  happier  times,  he  eclipsed  by  the  high 
qualities  which  he  displayed  in  the  darkest 
season  of  temptaUon,  difficulty,  and  distress. 

Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Montcalm  de 
St.  y^ran,  was  born  at  the  chAteau  of  Can- 
diac,  near  Nismes,  in  1712.  He  had  an 
elder  brother,  who  was  renowned  as  a  youth¬ 
ful  prodigy  of  learning,  and  who,  like  many 
other  youthful  prodigies,  died  in  childhood 
of  a  disease  of  the  brain.  The  two  brothers 
were  educated  by  Dumas,  under  whom  the 
future  defender  of  Canada  acquired  a  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  classics,  and  a  fondness  for 
literature,  which  distinguished  him  through¬ 
out  life;  and  which  would  probably  have 
given  him  celebrity  as  a  writer  and  a  scholar, 
if  the  circumstances  of  his  rank  and  social 
station  had  not  devoted  him,  while  still  young, 
to  a  military  career. 

He  soon  attracted  notice  in  the  French 
armies  both  for  bravery  and  intelligence. 
Ever  forward  to  meet  danger,  he  received 
three  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Placentia,  and 
afterwards  suffered  still  more  severely  at  the 
battle  of  Exilles.  In  1746,  when  this  last- 


mentioned  engagement  was  fought,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Montcalm  was  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  be  there  received  a  lesson 
which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good  account, 
of  how  useless  the  valor  of  the  best  troops 
may  prove  against  fortihed  lines,  though  held 
by  a  very  inferior  force,  if  the  defenders  are 
judiciously  commanded.  His  regiment  in 
that  campaign  formed  part  of  the  army  of 
DauphlnA,  with  which  the  Comte  de  Belleisle 
endeavored  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  Belleisle  assaulted  the  en¬ 
trenchments  with  which  the  Piedmontese 
had  strengthened  the  pass  of  Exilles.  The 
French  columns  advanced  gallantly  in  three 
attacks,  but  were  each  time  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss;  though  such  was  the  devoted 
valor  with  which  the  assaults  were  made, 
that  some  of  the  French  soldiers,  who  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  batteries,  sprang  into 
the  enemy’s  lines  through  the  embrasures  in 
the  fortification,  when  the  Piedmontese  can¬ 
nons  recoiled  after  a  discharge.  Enraged  at 
these  repulses,  the  Comte  de  Belleisle,  (to 
whom  a  marshal's  baton  bad  been  promised 
if  he  could  force  his  way  into  Piedmont,) 
collected  the  officers  of  his  army,  formed 
them  into  a  single  column,  and  placing  him¬ 
self  at  their  he^,  with  the  French  colors  in 
his  hand,  led  them  on  in  person  to  a  last 
desperate  charge.  Rushing  forward  through 
a  fire  that  thinned  their  ranks  at  every  step, 
this  cohort  of  French  nobility  came  sword 
in  hand  upon  their  sheltered  foes.  Though 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball  as  he  advanc^, 
Belleisle  planted  the  French  standard  within 
the  Piedmontese  lines,  and  was  tearing  down 
the  palisades,  when  he  was  run  through 
with  a  bayonet.  Unable  to  force  their  way 
forward,  and  unwilling  to  retreat,  the  greater 
part  of  his  officers  were  killed  around  him. 
Montcalm  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped. 
He  was  wounded,  and  had  fallen,  but  was 
borne  back  by  some  of  his  surviving  comrades 
to  the  French  position. 

On  recovering  from  the  effects  of  this 
dreadful  day,  Montcalm  returned  to  active 
service ;  and  continued  to  distinguish  himself, 
as  he  gradually  rose  in  rank  in  the  French 
armies,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  In  1756,  he 
was  a  field-marshal ;  and  in  that  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  perilous  honor  of  being  nominated 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in 
North  America,  and  being  entrusted  with 
the  mission  of  striving  to  rescue  Canada  from 
the  English. 

The  amplitude  of  the  dominion  which  the 
French  once  held  in  North  America,  of  New 
France,  as  it  was  termed,  has  already  been 
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deseribed  in  the  word*  of  Cheteaubrund. 
But  •  single  glance  at  the  map  is  mure  con¬ 
vincing  than  the  mo^t  eloquent  and  copious 
deecription.  On  looking  at  the  chart  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America  below  the  barren 
limits  of  the  Arctic  circle,  the  broad  estuarj 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  fixes  the  attention. 
Passing  inland  along  the  line  of  this  mightj 
river  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  by  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  through 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  we  reach  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  the  two  first  of  the 
remarkable  chain  of  lakes,  or  rather  of  inland 
seas,  which  belt  round  the  habitable  districts 
of  the  New  World  as  far  as  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  sources  of  the  Musissippi,  of  the 
great  river  that  rolls  its  waters  from  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Lake  Superior  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  till, 
flowing  through  Louisiana,  they  fall  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  France  claimed. to  possess, 
and  actually  had  organised  the  colonization 
of  the  whole  of  the  territories  that  form  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  valley  of  the  Mississippi.*  She  had 
founded  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  em¬ 
bouchure  of  the  last  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  the  most 
commanding  sites  of  the  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Round  New  Orleans  she  had 
colonized  a  district,  which  she  had  named 
after  her  Grand  Monarque,  Louisiana:  but 
on  the  line  of  the  great  northern  river  she 
had  founded  the  far  more  important  settle¬ 
ments  of  Canada:  and  bad  also  colonized 
Cape  Breton  and  Acadia,  which  gave  the 
apparent  command  of  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  her  Louisianian  settlement 
gave  her  that  of  the  Mississippi. 

Her  wisest  statesmen  had  urged  on  the 
Court  of  Versailles  the  expediency  of  form¬ 
ing  a  line  of  fortifications  throughout  the 
intermediate  space  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  and  also  of  sending  out  ten  thou¬ 
sand  French  peasants  to  form  settlements 
under  the  shelter  of  these  fortifications  along 
the  shores  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  western  afHuents.f  This  bold  and 
wise  project  was  slighted  by  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  the  able  men,  who  command¬ 
ed  in  Canada  for  France,  did  much  for  its 
realization.  French  agents  penetrated  al- 


*  **  La  vaU4e  du  Mississippi  est  a  tout  prendrs  la 
plus  magnifique  demeure  que  Dien  ait  jamais  pre¬ 
pares  pour  rbabitatioQ  de  rhomme.” — Dx  Tooucx- 
VILLS- 

f  ”  See  Warburton's  *  Conquest  of  Canada,*  ”  vol. 
iL  p.  24. 


moat  every  part  of  the  vast  wilderness  of  the 
North  American  continent,  endeavoring  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  native  tribes, 
or  at  least  to  direct  their  enmity  against  the 
English.  Fortified  posts  were  built  wherever 
there  seemed  the  faintest  hope  of  maintain¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  the  sublime  zeal  of  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  miseionaries  was  perverted 
in  aid  of  the  unparalleled  physical  energy 
and  adventurous  daring  of  the  Canadian 
hunters,  in  order  to  lay  the  seeds  of  French 
influence  throughout  the  upper  half  of  the 
New  World,  and  to  accumulate  overwhelm¬ 
ing  resources  for  the  invasion  and  ultimate 
ruin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  were  two  districts  over  which  the 
French  rulers  of  Canada  especially  sought 
to  secure  their  grasp,  for  the  purpose  of  war 
against  the  English  Colonies.  These  were 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  territory  im¬ 
mediately  round  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George.  Here,  again,  the  worst  map  is 
more  emphatic  than  the  best  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  river  Ohio 
(which,  before  its  junction  with  the  river 
Monongahela,  is  called  the  Alleghany)  rises 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  ^ke  Erie ; 
that  its  course,  though  winding,  is  generally 
in  a  south-western  direction  ;  and  that  it 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  after  flowing  nearly 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  command  of  the  upper  line  of  this  river, 
added  to  that  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  would  have  placed  the 
colonies  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  ;  not,  indeed,  necessarily  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  immediate  conquest,  but  as  exposed 
to  such  continued  inroads  and  devastations, 
that  their  subjection  must  ultimately  have 
been  certain. 

Against  the  more  north-easterly  of  the 
English  colonies,  the  states  of  New  England, 
the  French  organized  another  system  of  at¬ 
tack,  by  seeking  to  establish  themselves 
along  the  small  lakes  called  Lakes  Cham¬ 
plain  and  George,  which  stretch,  in  a  line 
from  north  to  south  from  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Montreal,  nearly  to  the  river  Hud¬ 
son,  along  the  back  of  the  most  important 
New  England  States.  The  forts  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  were  considered 
the  keys  to  the  possession  of  this  line  of 
attack.  The  other  line  of  attack  (by  the 
south  of  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ohio)  was  principally 
secured  by  Fort  Oswego  at  the  south-east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  of  Fort 
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Niagara  near  the  celebrated  waterfall  be¬ 
tween  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  Fort  Du 
Quesne  (now  Pittsburg)  on  the  Ohio,  at  the 
point  where  the  Alleghany  unites  with  the 
Monongahela. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  anticipated  paths 
to  the  conquest  of  New  England  by  New 
France,  might  be  trod  in  the  other  direction ; 
and  that,  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  gained  the 
ascendancy,  Canada  might  be  thus  assailed 
and  subdued  by  these  very  lines  of  operation. 
Moreover  the  same  glorious  estuary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  that  gave  the  means  of  receiv¬ 
ing  into  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  territory 
the  commerce  and  the  armed  succors  of  the 
mother-country,  might  also  bring  home  to 
Canada  hostile  fleets  and  armies,  if  the  naval 
power  of  France  should  be  bumbled  by  a 
European  rival ;  though  the  strong  fortress 
of  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  a  power¬ 
ful  protection  to  Quebec ;  and  the  position 
of  Quebec  itself  was  so  strong,  that  it  might 
have  been  fairly  hoped  that  no  hostile  arma¬ 
ment  advancing  from  the  Atlantic  could 
capture  it,  or  could  ever  penetrate  in  front  of 
its  batteries  into  the  interior  of  Canada. 

The  conflict  between  the  English  and 
French  races  in  America  bad  been  long  and 
chequered ;  but  the  balance  of  advantage 
and  of  resources  for  further  struggles  was 
decidedly  against  France,  when  Montcalm 
received  the  dangerous  dignity  of  military 
commander  of  Canada.  When  the  great 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  termi¬ 
nated  in  Europe,  some  clauses  were  added  to 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  “ceded  away  for  ever,  with 
ignorant  indifference,  the  noble  province  of 
Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  Inexhaustible 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  his  claims  to 
the  vast  but  almost  unknown  regions  of 
Hudson’s  Bay.”  The  forty-three  years,  that 
followed  1713,  had  been  partly  times  of 
open  war ;  and  they  bad  always  been  times 
of  active  real  hostility  between  the  French 
and  English  in  America,  even  when  the  two 
nations  were  nominally  at  peace.  In  the 
midsummer  of  1756,  the  first  year  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  the  English  had  expe¬ 
rienced  several  disasters,  but  on  the  whole 
they  were  gaining  the  mastery  over  the 
French  in  America.  Bradshaw’s  defeat  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1755,  had  caused  the  Brit¬ 
ish  arms  to  recede  for  a  time  from  the  Ohio. 
But  Oswego,  the  most  important  post  on  the 
line  of  operations  from  Canada  towards  the 
Mississippi,  was  in  English  hands :  and,  on 
the  line  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George, 


Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  the  mili¬ 
tia  of  the  New  England  States,  had  gained 
considerable  advantages,  and  had  established 
and  garrisoned  two  forts,  named  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  and  Fort  Eidward.  The  number 
of  regular  European  troops  collected  in  the 
English  colonies,  far  outnumbered  those  in 
Canada:  and,  above  all,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  population  of  Canada,  and  that  of 
the  English  colonies,  was  such  as  to  throw 
fearful  odds  into  the  scale  against  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  uphold  the  fleur-de-lys 
of  France  against  the  flag  of  Old  England  in 
the  New  World.  The  whole  number  of  the 
habitans  of  Canada,  when  Montcalm  arrived 
there,  did  not  amount  to  sixty  thousand. 
The  population  of  the  thirteen  English  colo¬ 
nies  exceeded  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The 
difference  in  wealth  and  resources  was  even 
greater.*  The  B'rench  monarchy  had  trans¬ 
planted  to  Canada  her  corrupted  and  cor¬ 
rupting  feudal  institutions.  Agriculture  lan¬ 
guished  among  the  seigneurs  and  vassal- 
peasants.  All  commerce,  and  nearly  all 
trade  were  monopolized  by  companies  and 
individuals,  who  bought  their  privileges  by 
bribes  to  the  royal  mistresses  and  favorites 
at  Versailles;  and  then  sought  to  enrich 
themselves  by  practising  the  most  iniquitous 
frauds  and  peculations  upon  the  unhappy 
colonists.  There  was  no  self-government. 
The  administrative  power  of  the  imperial 
country  intrusively  regulated  all  local  busi¬ 
ness,  even  of  the  most  trivial  character,  and 
“cramped  individual  energy  by  the  con¬ 
straining  force  of  centralization.”  How  com¬ 
pletely  intellectual  activity  among  her  colo¬ 
nists  was  discouraged  by  France,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  not 
permitted  to  be  a  single  printing-press  in 
Canada,  during  the  whole  period  that  the 
province  was  under  French  authority. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rival  English  colo¬ 
nists  had  thriven  under  the  salutary  neglect 
of  the  mother  country.  Entirely  self-gov¬ 
erned  in  all  local  matters,  and  for  many 
years  little  interfered  with  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs,  which  would  seem  to  tall 
more  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
power ;  self-relying,  well-educated,  labo¬ 
riously  industrious,  and  energetic  in  commer¬ 
cial  as  well  as  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
Anglo-Americans  possessed  far  superior  ele¬ 
ments  of  military  strength  to  those  that  ex¬ 
isted  in  Canada,  though  less  compactly  or¬ 
ganized,  and  far  less  easy  to  unite  for  the 
systematic  operations  of  a  campaign. 

*  See  Warburton,  voL  iL  p.  184. 
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Earnest  entreaties  had  been  sent  from  Que¬ 
bec  to  Paris  for  assistance,  in  what  was  now 
felt  to  be  the  decisive  struggle  between  the 
French  and  English  races  in  America.  With 
all  its  faults  the  French  court  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  the  praise  of  having  generally  selected 
men  of  eminent  ability  to  fill  the  stations  of 
high  command  in  its  provinces ;  and  it  was 
from  his  reputation,  not  only  for  courage  and 
military  skill,  but  for  general  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity  and  energy,  that  Montcalm  now  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  F rench  armies  in  Canada.  The 
Marquis  de  Vandreuil  was  at  this  time,  and 
continued  to  be,  governor-general  of  the 
province ;  the  relative  positions  of  him  and 
Montcalm  being  not  dissimilar  to  those  of 
our  own  governor-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  India  at  the  present  time. 

Montcalm  took  with  him  to  America  five 
veteran  regiments  of  the  French  army,  some 
of  which  had  already  been  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  all  of  which  he  brought  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  efficiency.  He  arrived  at  Quebec 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  remained  there  only  | 
a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  make 
himself  master  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  of  the  position  and  probable  plans 
of  the  enemy’s  forces.  At  this  time  the 
English  held  Oswego  with  about  fourteen 
hundred  regular  troops.  Lord  Loudon  and 
General  Abercromby  were  at  Albany  on  the 
Hudson  with  the  main  force  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  soldiers,  partly  British  and  partly 
provincial.  From  that  point  the  English 
army  .could  move  either  upon  Oswego,  or 
upon  Lake  Champlain.  An  English  force 
under  General  Winslow  was  already  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  and  threatened  the  forts 
of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  which  the 
French  held  upon  its  shores.  Montcalm  re¬ 
solved  to  strike  an  efifective  blow  upon  the 
English  power  at  one  of  its  two  advanced 
points,  before  support  could  be  given  from 
Lord  Loudon’s  central  but  more  remote  ar¬ 
my.  Oswego  was  Montcalm’s  mark  ;  but  he 
first  made  a  rapid  journey  to  Ticonderoga, 
improved  its  defences,  and  assured  it  as  far 
as  possible  from  capture,  while  he  concen¬ 
trated  the  chief  part  of  the  French  force 
upon  Oswego.  Returning  rapidly  from  Ti¬ 
conderoga,  he  collected  at  Montreal  the  vet¬ 
eran  regiments  that  he  had  brought  from 
France,  and  a  considerable  force  oi  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  militia.  With  these  he  marched  to 
Fort  Frontenac,  (now  Kingston,)  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
on  the  5th  of  August  mustered  his  European 


and  Canadian  troops,  and  also  a  large  force 
of  confederate  Indian  warriors. 

The  co-operation  of  the  native  tribes  was 
eagerly  sought  both  by  the  French  and  the 
English  in  their  struggles  for  ascendancy  in 
America.  The  Indians  were  useless  against 
regular  troops  in  an  encounter  in  a  fair  field, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  them 
under  effective  discipline,  or  to  check  their 
ferocious  and  faithless  cruelty.  But  they 
were  formidable  combatants  in  the  irregular 
warfare,  which  necessarily  formed  a  main 
part  of  a  contest  carried  on  amid  the  primae¬ 
val  wildernesses  and  forests  of  North  America. 
The  French  far  surpassed  the  English  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  Red  Men  of  the  New  World ;  and 
Montcalm  was  peculiarly  eminent  for  the 
ascendancy  which  he  acquired  over  the  na¬ 
tive  warriors.  The  personal  description 
which  is  given  of  Montcalm,  might  at  first 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  less  fitted  to 
become  popular  among  the  dignified  chiefs 
and  braves  of  the  Indian  tribes,  than  among 
the  ranks  of  his  own  mercurial  countrymen. 
He  is  described  as  “  small  in  stature,  rapid 
in  conversation,  and  of  restless  mobility.”* 
But  his  courage,  his  remarkable  power  of 
enduring  privauons  and  fatigue,  the  cheerful 
readiness  with  which  he  set  the  example  of 
facing  every  necessary  danger,  and  bearing 
every  hardship,  the  skill  which  he  showed  in 
concealing  his  plans  from  the  enemy,  the  en¬ 
ergetic  celerity  with  which  he  dealt  his 
blows,  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
withdrew  from  the  counter-blows  that  were 
aimed  at  him,  soon  raised  him  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  native  allies ;  and  no  other 
European  general  ever  was  so  well  aided  by 
the  Red  Men,  as  was  Montcalm,  not  only 
during  the  successes  of  the  first  years  of  bis 
I  command,  but  also  during  the  reverses  and 
difficulties  of  the  latter  portion  of  bis  Ameri¬ 
can  career. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1756,  Montcalm 
reviewed  at  Frontenac  the  force  with  which 
he  designed  to  capture  Oswego ;  on  the  9th 
he  had  placed  a  division  of  his  army  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  British  position  with¬ 
out  his  approach  having  been  discovered ; 
and  on  the  12lh  he  had  his  whole  force  as¬ 
sembled,  and  opened  his  lines  against  a  small 
fort  which  the  British  had  raised  near  Oswego, 
as  an  advanced  work  for  its  defence.  On 
the  13th  the  small  fort  was  captured,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  Montcalm  bad  bat- 


I  *  Bancroft’s  **  History  of  th«  American  Revoln- 
I  tioo,”  voL  L  p.  271. 
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tered  down  part  of  the  walla  of  Oswego  it¬ 
self  :  the  English  commander  and  many  of 
his  men  had  fallen  beneath  the  superior  fire 
of  the  besiegers,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  surrendered.  Two  English  regi¬ 
ments  thus  became  Montcalm’s  prisoners ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  six  vessels 
of  war,  a  large  flotilla  of  barks,  which  had 
been  collected  on  the  river  close  to  the  fort, 
three  chests  of  gold,  and  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  were 
also  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise. 

The  Indian  nations  had  looked  on  the 
existence  of  a  European  fort  at  Oswego  with 
peculiar  jealousy  and  ill-will  ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  their  friendship,  Montcalm  had  the 
sagacity  to  forego  the  immediate  advantage 
of  placing  a  French  garrison  at  the  spot ;  and 
caused  the  remains  of  the  defences  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

This  splendid  success  raised  high  the  mili¬ 
tary  reputation  of  France  in  the  New  World ; 
and  Montcalm  signalized  the  following  year 
by  an  equally  brilliant  achievement.  Lord 
Loudon,  the  English  commander  in  America, 
resolved  to  make  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in 
Cape  Breton,  the  great  operation  of  the 
campaign  of  1757.  Montcalm  watched  in 
grim  expectation,  until  Loudon,  by  drawing 
away  the  flower  of  the  British  forces  to  this 
distant  enterprise,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  on  the  advanced  posts  of 
English  power  near  Lake  George,  like  that 
which  he  had  dealt  them  near  Lake  Ontario. 
Colonel  Monro  held  Fort  William  Henry  with 
a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  and  General 
Webb  had  a  force  of  four  thousand  more  at 
Fort  Edward  nearer  to  the  New  England 
States.  Montcalm  determined  to  surprise 
and  capture  Fort  William  Henry.  He  sud¬ 
denly  collected  the  warriors  of  thirty-three 
Indian  tribes,  and  his  French  veterans,  with 
heavy  ordnance  and  stores  for  a  siege,  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  thence  moved  rapidly 
southward  on  his  intended  prey.  "  It  had 
been  a  season  of  scarcity  in  Canada.  But 
small  stores  were  collected  for  the  army. 
They  must  conquer  speedily  or  disband. 
*  On  such  an  expedition,’  said  Montcalm  to 
his  officers,  ‘a  blanket  and  a  bearskin  are 
the  warrior’s  couch.  Do  like  me  with  cheer¬ 
ful  good-will.  The  soldier’s  allowance  is 
enough  for  us.’  ”* 

Enabled  by  the  zeal  of  his  troops  and  his 
Indian  allies  to  drag  a  flotilla  of  canoes  and 
boats  across  the  neck  of  land  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  and  to  traverse 


unobserved  the  northern  part  of  the  last  lake, 
Montcalm,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  brought 
his  full  force,  amounting  to  eight  thousand 
men,  close  upon  Fort  William  Henry ;  and 
on  the  6th  the  trenches  had  been  dug  and 
the  besieging  batteries  opened.  Monro  and 
his  garrison  resisted  for  two  days  bravely  : 
but  their  ammunition  began  to  fail :  Webb 
refused  to  march  to  their  assistance,  and  on 
the  9lh  of  August  they  capitulated.  Fort 
William  Henry,  like  Fort  Oswego,  was  level¬ 
led  to  the  earth.  The  news  of  its  fall  reached 
Lord  Loudon,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  recalled 
him  from  his  inefficient  operations  agmnst 
Louisburg  to  defend  New  York.  The  down¬ 
fall  of  the  British  power  in  America  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  imminent  ;*  and 
though  Montcalm’s  means  were  inadequate  for 
following  up  his  success  by  a  regular  inva.«ion 
of  the  English  colonies,  he  girt  their  whole 
landward  frontier  with  flame  and  desolation. 
And  numerous  bands  of  Canadians  and  In¬ 
dians  in  the  French  alliance  made  incessant 
inroads  into  the  territory  of  every  British 
settlement,  from  New  Hampshire  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  round  to  the  Carolinas. 

But  though  thus  triumphant  in  the  field, 
Montcalm  felt  his  strength  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishing,  and  knew  too  well  how  inadequate 
were  the  resources  of  Canada,  against  those 
which  the  English  in  America  still  possessed 
against  him.  Montcalm’s  enterprises  and  the 
incessant  border- warfare  called  nearly  the 
whole  serviceable  male  population  of  Canada 
away  from  the  labors  of  agricultuie.  A 
scarcity  of  corn  and  other  provisions  was  the 
inevitable  result.  In  a  dispatch  written  by 
Montcalm  to  the  French  ministry  in  February 
1758,  the  victorious  general  says,  ‘‘I  shud¬ 
der  when  I  think  of  provisions.  The  famine 
is  very  great.  In  spite  of  ail  our  success. 
New  France  needs  peace,  or  sooner  or  later 
it  must  fall ;  such  are  the  numbers  of  the 
English,  such  the  difficulty  of  our  receiving 
supplies.”  He  was  urgent  in  his  entreaties 
for  reinforcements  in  troops,  artillery,  and 
munitions:  but  the  government  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  (as  Sismondi,  with  just  indig¬ 
nation,  terms  the  French  government  of  that 
time)  gave  itself  no  trouble  about  the  fate  of 
Canada;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  had  passed,  in  1757,  into 
the  energetic  hands  of  the  elder  Pitt,  whose 
favorite  project  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  in  America,  and  who  employed 
the  vast  resources  of  England  fearlessly,  un¬ 
sparingly,  and  pertinaciously  for  the  complete 


*  Bancroft,  p.  S96. 


*  Ibid,  p  S04. 
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conquest  of  Canada.  Yet  for  one  year  more 
did  the  genius  of  Montcalm  delay  that  event ; 
and  the  year  1768  was  marked  by  the  most 
brilliant,  though  it  was  the  last  of  his  vic¬ 
tories. 


successful.  Louisburg  and  Fort  Du  Qnesne 
were  taken :  and  it  was  known  that  Pitt  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  attack  on  Canada  in  the 
next  year  with  still  larger  forces,  led  by  abler 
and  bolder  generals.  Abandoned  by  the 


Three  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  the  French  government,  Montcalm  prepared  to 
British  this  year  in  America.  Louisburg  do  his  duty  to  the  last,  and,  in  bis  own 


was  attacked  by  a  formidable  armament  from 
England.  A  force  of  fifteen  thousand  regu¬ 
lar  British  troops  and  five  thousand  provin- 


words,  “  resolved  to  find  a  grave  under  the 
ruins  of  the  colony.” 

Though  convinced  of  the  hopelessnc  ss  of  the 


cials  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  under  Gen-  struggle  which  he  was  left  to  maintain,  and  cer- 
eral  Forbes,  and  destined  to  capture  Fort  tain  that  he  must  inevitably  be  crushed  sooner 
Du  Quesne,  and  sweep  the  French  from  the  or  later  by  the  enemy,  Montcalm  found  con- 
valley  of  the  Ohio:  while  the  largest  Euro-  solution  in  the  thought  that  the  conquest  of 
pean  army  yet  seen  in  the  New  World  was  Canada  would  eventually  prove  a  more  inju- 


collected  at  Albany,  under  General  Aber¬ 
crombie,  and  designed  to  conquer  the  French 
forts  at  Ticonderogs  and  Crown  Point,  and 
advance  by  Lake  Champlain  into  Canada. 


rious  blow  to  England  herself  than  to 
France.*  He  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
and  foretell,  that  as  soon  as  the  English  colo¬ 
nists  in  America  were  relieved  from  the  pres- 


Montcalm  knew  this  to  be  the  most  formida-  sure  of  a  hostile  French  power,  they  would 


ble  of  the  blows  levelled  at  his  province  ; 
and  he  determined  to  meet  it  in  person. 
Abercrombie  set  his  army  in  motion  early  in 
July,  and  reached  the  north-western  shore 
of  Lake  George  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ti- 
conderoga.  He  had  fifteen  thousand  men, 
more  than  six  thousand  of  whom  were  regu- 


feel  themselves  independent  of  English  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  their  revolt  against  England 
would  be  the  speedy  result  of  that  feeling. 
Montcalm  made  this  remarkable  p'ediction 
only  a  few  days  before  his  own  dtath,  and 
when  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  doomed  man. 
Like  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  Hector,  the 


lar  British  troops.  Montcalm  had  not  more  prediction  of  the  falling  defender  of  Canada 


than  three  thousand  French  soldiers,  and 
about  five  hundred  Canadians.  But  he  re- 


was  speedily  and  completely  realiz«  d.  The 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  follow- 


membered  the  day  of  Exilles,  and  fortified  a  ed  within  twenty-two  years  of  the  victory  of 
position  in  front  of 'Hconderoga  with  an  earth-  Wolf  at  Quebec. 

en  breastwork  and  a  thick  abattis  of  felled  The  great  events  of  the  Canadian  cam- 
trees.  Abercrombie  made  no  attempt  to  paign  of  1759,  the  genius,  the  glory,  and 
turn  his  line,  but  sent  the  British  infantry  the  death  of  Wolfe,  are  too  familiar  to  Eng- 
forward  to  storm  the  centre  of  Montcalm’s  lish  readers  to  need  recapitulation  here.  But 
position,  with  that  prodigality  of  valor  and  the  historians  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who 


parsimoniousness  of  skill,  which  have  too  dwell  with  pride  on  the  achievements  of  our 
often  caused  English  blood  to  be  lavished  own  general,  concur  also  in  merited  eulogies 


like  water. 

Never  was  that  more  cruelly  the  case  than 
at  Ticonderoga  on  the  8th  of  July,  1768. 
As  the  British  regiments  struggled  amid  the 
felled  trees  that  formed  the  front  of  the 
French  position,  Montcalm’s  men,  admirably 
posted  behind  the  breastwork,  shot  them 
down  by  hundreds.  Hour  after  hour  did 


on  the  calm  intrepidity  and  ready  skill  with 
which  Montcalm  encountered  his  heroic  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  delayed  the  fall  of  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  many  a  week  of  fluctuating  warfare. 

Of  the  three  English  armies  which  assail¬ 
ed  Canada  in  1759,  two  were  so  far  kept  in 
check,  that,  though  they  gained  advantages, 
they  were  unable  to  reach  Quebec  and  co- 


this  scene  of  butchery  continue  ;  the  obsti-  operate  in  its  reduction.  And  had  the 
nate  courage  of  the  English  only  serving  to  third  English  army  been  commanded  by  an 
increase  the  carnage.  At  last  the  attacking  ordinary  general,  that  also  would  have  been 
columns  in  their  confusion  fired  upon  each  baffled  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  Montcalm, 
other;  hopeless  disorder  followed,  and  final-  and  compelled  at  the  approach  of  winter  to 
ly  Abercromby’s  splendid  army  fled  in  utter  retire  from  the  uncaptured  walls  of  the 
route,  leaving  no  less  than  1950  killed  and  Canadian  capital.  Even  against  the  genius 
wounded,  while  Montcalm’s  little  force  only  and  gallantry  of  Wolfe,  Montcalm  long  main- 


lost  390. 

This  victory  gave  Canada  safety  for  the 
year  along  the  line  of  the  lakes,  but  on  the 
other  two  scenes  of  warfare  the  English  were 


tained  the  advantage,  and  on  the  last  day  of 

*  See  his  letter  to  M.  Moli,  cited  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  WarburtoD,  p.  507,  vol.  ii. 
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July  gave  him  a  severe  repulse  in  an  attempt 
made  by  the  English  to  storm  the  French 
lines  at  Montmorenci.  When  at  length  Wolfe 
succeeded  in  placing  his  army  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham  above  Quebec,  Montcalm  led 
his  feeble  force  to  the  desperate  effort  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  English  (by  which  alone  the  city 
could  be  saved)  with  as  much  impetuous  va¬ 
lor,  as  he  had  previously  shown  coolness  and 
caution.  But  the  result  of  the  encounter 
between  Wolfe’s  veterans  and  “  Montcalm’s 
five  weak  French  battalions  mingled  with 
disorderly  peasantry”  (as  Wolfe  had  truly 
described  them)  could  not  be  doubtful. 
Montcalm  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  early 
in  the  action  ;  but  he  continued  to  cheer  on 
his  men  who  fought,  and  to  rally  those  who 
fled,  till  he  received  a  second  bullet,  beneath 
which  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
borne  back  into  Quebec  by  his  flying  army  ; 


and  his  wounds  were  examined.  The  sur¬ 
geon  at  once  pronounced  that  he  had  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  live.  “  So 
much  the  better,”  he  replied,  “  for  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.”  He  gave 
some  military  advice  to  the  oflicers  who  were 
near  him  ;  and  on  being  questioned  further 
by  De  Ramsay  (who  was  next  m  command) 
about  the  defence  of  the  city,  he  replied,  “  I 
commend  the  honor  of  France  to  your  hands. 
For  myself,  my  time  is  very  short,  and  I 
must  devote  it  to  God.”  He  passed  accord¬ 
ingly  the  last  hours  of  his  existence  in  earnest 
prayer,  and  in  receiving  from  his  chaplain 
the  last  offices  of  religion.  At  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  September,  1759 
(the  day  after  the  battle  of  Quebec),  passed 
away  the  spirit  of  Montcalm,  a  hert),  whom 
France  may  proudly  rank  with  her  St.  Louis 
and  her  Chevalier  Bayard. 


Ftom  tha  Eolaetie  Raviaw. 

LITERilRY  GOSSIP  — GILLIES  AND  JERDAN.* 


When  a  man  sits  down  in  his  old  age  to 
write  the  record  of  his  past  life,  his  work 
must  at  best  be  a  somewhat  melancholy  one. 
There  is  a  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
recollection  of  certain  events  in  which  we 
have  been  interested,  and  it  is  also  sometimes 
pleasant  to  go  back  over  passages  in  the 
history  of  our  past  existence  with  others, 
but  it  must  be  with  those  who  have  run  a 
certain  length  in  the  race  of  life  with  us,  or 
those  to  whom  we  feel  that  the  narration  has 
more  in  it  than  the  eye  of  mankind  gene¬ 
rally  can  perceive.  The  task  of  making  the 
public  our  confidante  is  quite  another  thing. 
An  autobiography  must  be  something  more 
serious  than  fireside  talk  of  a  winter  evening, 
or  it  is  all  but  worthless.  It  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sober  duty  when  once  under¬ 
taken,  and  let  no  one  who  is  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  sensitive  about  his  own 
weaknesses,  or  disposed  to  deal  with  himself 
otherwise  than  he  would  with  an  oyster,  ever 
dream  of  sitting  down  to  write  it.  If  he 


*  1.  Memoin  of  a  lAterary  Veteran.  By  R.  P. 
Gillies.  In  8  vols>  London:  R.  Bentley.  1861. 

8.  TAe  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  YoL 
L  London :  Arthur  Ball  A  Ca  1862. 


has  lived  to  any  purpose,  and  can  find  no  one 
to  whom  the  value  of  his  existence  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  recording  it,  it  is  better 
far  that  his  name  be  writ  on  water.  He 
must  bear  in  mind  that  obscurity  is  better 
than  scorn,  and  that  once  pledged  to  un¬ 
bosom  himself — pledged  to  himself  to  write 
faithfully  the  lessons  of  his  career,  he  must 
bear  down  the  rising  self-love,  and  with  an 
earnest  purpose  lay  his  heart  and  mind  open 
for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men.  Any¬ 
thing  else  than  this  would  be  but  a  mere 
mockery  of  himself — a  deception  which  the 
world  in  general  has  shrewdness  enough  to 
detect,  and  is  ready  enough  to  expose. 

A  distinct  impression  of  the  responsibility 
connected  with  the  right  discharge  of  such 
a  duty  as  that  to  which  we  refer,  has  de¬ 
terred  many  from  giving  to  the  world  the 
results  of  their  own  experiences,  than  which 
few  books  would  be  more  valuable.  With 
equal  truth  may  it  be  said  that  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  autobiographical  literature  is 
amusing,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  of  the  man’s  real  life  to  be  found  in 
it — nothing  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be, 
and  everything  about  his  friends,  all  that  he 
remembers  about  individuals  with  whom  he 
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has  dined,  or  corresponded,  or  met  no  mat-  demand  for  knowledge,  and  the  growing 
ter  where.;  everything,  in  short,  which  the  taste  for  literature.  It  will  scarcely,  we 
writer  knows,  except  himself,  obtains  due  think,  be  doubted  that  the  change  which  has 


attention,  and  is  read  as  mere  literary  gossip  taken  place  in  the  production  of  books,  and 
may  be  read — it  is  not  a  whit  more  valuable,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  whatever  me- 
The  autobiographies  of  politicians  and  dium,  within  the  last  half  century,  has  been 


literary  men  are  too  often  of  this  description. 


dium,  within  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
attended  with  many  beneficial  effects  to  man- 


The  former,  in  fact,  have  scarcely  a  claim  to  kind  in  general.  It  is  quite  clear  that  those 
any  other  title  than  that  which  the  editor  of  who  cultivate  a  taste  for  letters — who  make 
a  deceased  statesman’s  notes  and  letters  puts  their  literary  pursuits  the  mere  occupation 


upon  the  volumes  he  sends  to  Mr.  Murray 
or  Messrs.  Longman  ; — they  are  merely 
“  Papers  and  Letters.”  There  is  really  less 
of  the  man’s  life  about  them  than  the  reports 
of  his  speeches  in  a  daily  journal  contain. 


of  leisure  hours — could  neither  have  origi¬ 
nated  that  demand,  nor  met  it  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply.  Are  we,  then,  to  conclude 
that  those  who,  feeling  that  they  were  com¬ 
petent  to  do  so,  have  made  it  their  vocation. 


In  the  one  case  we  have  a  whole  phase  of  must  be  regarded  as  having  sacrificed  them- 
his  life  ;  in  the  other,  we  only  get  an  imper-  selves  for  the  good  of  mankind  ?  Few  will 
feet  glimpse  of  the  phase,  which  it  is  of  most  forget  the  opinion  which  Scott  gave  in  the 
importance  to  know.  A  man  of  letters,  of  form  of  an  advice :  that  literature  may  be 
all  others,  might,  with  the  necessary  amount  both  pleasant  and  useful  as  a  staff,  but  is 
of  courage  and  self-knowledge,  give  us  by  after  all  a  sorry  crutch.  ITiis  is  a  favorite 
far  the  most  useful  autobiography,  and  it  theory  with  many  professional  literarj’  men, 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  fragments  and  especially  with  those  who  condescend  to 


of  such  works  which  we  do  possess  are 
much  more  interesting,  more  refreshing,  and 


be  confidential  to  the  public  in  recording 
their  experiences.  It  forms  the  conclusion 


more  instructive,  than  the  bulk  of  the  works  of  all  the  jeremtades  about  neglect,  starva- 


to  which  they  are  prefixed.  While  the  world 
has  cause  to  regret  that  these  really  valuable 
contributions  to  the  study  of  human  nature 
cease  just  as  their  value  begins  to  be  appa- 


tion,  unappreciated  efforts  and  misery  ;  all 
the  charges  of  heartlessness  and  dulness 
which  are  brought  against  the  world  by  those 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  making  fortunes 


rent — ^just  as  the  writer’s  self-consciousness  by  their  labors.  Now  we  have  always  been 
is  unfolding  itself — it  is  also  to  be  deplored  very  much  disposed  to  question  the  correct- 
that  the  full-length  portraits  which  literary  ness  of  the  great  novelist’s  figure,  so  far,  at 
men  have  given  us  of  themselves  are  so  least,  as  its  general  application  is  concerned, 
often  painted  in  a  bad  light — so  lacking  in  The  opinion  which  it  conveyed  was  not,  or 
real  life-warm  color.  One  thing  is  very  no-  ought  not  to  have  been  founded  on  his  expe- 
ticeable  about  them — viz.,  the  unfavorable  rience ;  for  wbo  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 


impression  which  they  give  us  of  the  literary 
profession.  The  class  of  professional  literary 


that  Walter  Scott,  the  advocate,  or  clerk  of 
session,  could  either  have  built  a  princely 


men  has  suffered  more  from  the  manner  in  mansion  such  as  that  which  the  author  of 
which  it  has  been  shown  up  to  the  world  by  “  Waverley  ”  reared  by  the  waters  of  his  own 
individual  members  of  it  than  by  anything  romantic  river,  or  lived  in  it  with  the  freedom 

.1.1  t  ‘.A  1  1  _ _ : _ A  1 _ _ 1  _ •... 


that  has  ever  been  written  or  spoken  regard¬ 
ing  it.  The  two  works  before  us  are  written 
by  men  who  have  taken  to  literature  as  a 
profession,  who  have  held  honorable  and  re- 
sponsibe  positions  as  editors  of  high  class 


of  an  ancient  border  chief,  and  the  expensive 
tastes  of  a  modem  baronet?  If  literature 
was  a  sorry  crutch  to  him,  it  only  became  so 
when  he  sought  to  make  it  something  more, 
and  it  certainly  was  strong  enough  to  l>ear 


periodicals  and  influential  newspapers,  and  him  up  bravely  and  nobly  so  long  as  he  kept 
who  from  certain  circumstances,  either  of  a  on  the  path  upon  which  he  set  out.  His 
personal  kind,  or  connected  with  the  pursuit  difficulties  were  never  the  result  of  his  lite- 
of  literature,  have  been  left  in  a  much  worse  rary  avocations,  but  were  greatly  modified 
position  in  their  old  age  than  that  from  which  by  his  reliance  upon  these  avocations.  And 
they  started  upon  a  race  in  which  it  is  scarcely  when  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  ambition  to 
necessary  to  say  there  are  both  pleasures  and  be  something  more  than  that  which  was  his 
prizes  for  many.  If  the  autobiographies  be-  glory,  and  of  commercial  speculation  corn- 
fore  us  have  been  faithfully  written,  it  is  bined,  came  upon  him,  it  was  neither  the 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  happiness  thought  of  failure  in  his  true  career,  nor  the 
and  the  worldly  prospects  of  so  many  must  feeling  that  his  efforts  had  been  unappre- 
be  sacrificed  to  the  increased  and  increasing  I  ciated,  that  troubled  him,  but  the  reflection, 
VOL.  XXVIL  NO.  I.  9 
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“  how  could  I  tread  my  halls  with  diminished 
crest  ?” 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  fragment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
journal  as  a  model  of  autobiography.  It  is 
so  thoroughly  truthful  and  honest,  that  no 
one  can  regard  it  as  other  than  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  writer’s  own  feelings,  set  down 
not  for  book -making  purposes,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  a  worthy  self-examination;  How 
very  different  is  everything  about  the  two 
works  before  us.  A  glance  over  the  head¬ 
ings  which  Mr.  Gillies  has  given  to  some  of 
the  chapters  of  his  memoirs  will  enable  any 
reader  to  see  that  his  case  has  been  that  of 
too  many  literary  men,  and  that  he  is  much 
more  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  fail¬ 
ures  upon  the  unfortunate  impulse  which  led 
him  to  make  literature  a  crutch,  than  upon 
any  lack  of  energy,  or  any  indiscretion  on 
his  part.  After  a  great  many  more  excuses 
for  egotism  than  are  at  all  necessary  in  a 
work  which  professes  to  be  a  record  of  a 
man’s  own  experiences,  Mr.  Gillies  gives  us 
the  first  hint  of  his  contempt  for  worldly 
prudence,  and  the  pensieri  itretti  at  the  close 
of  his  first  volume  ;  and  such  words  as  pe¬ 
cuniary  embarrassments,”  “  pecuniary  trou¬ 
bles,”  “  renewed  misfortunes,”  and  “  blight¬ 
ed  hopes,”  appear  with  very  lamentable 
frequency  in  the  headings  to  the  chapters  of 
the  other  two.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  writer’s  career 
as  they  are  stated  by  himself,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  things  which 
these  distressing  words  convey  have  all  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  professional  connexion  with 
literature,  and  whether  he  has  been  faithful 
in  giving  us  the  real  causes  for  them. 

Mr.  Gillies,  although  he  never  occupied 
any  very  prominent  position,  was  once  well 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis.  Left  by  his  father — of  whom  it 
is  recorded,  in  the  volume  before  us,  that 

he  entertained  both  an  aversion  and  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  worldly  wisdom” — with  landed 
property  of  considerable  extent,  connected, 
too,  with  families  of  some  note  in  Scotland, 
he  in  very  early  life  obtained  the  entree  of 
all  the  literary  and,  we  may  add,  high-class 
convivial  circles  of  Edinburgh  forty  years 
ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  had  some  title  to 
consider  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  valuable  advisers.  Lord  Gillies,  the 
well-known  Scottish  lawyer,  was  his  father’s 
brother ;  and  he  could  number  among  his 
associates  and  correspondents  most  of  the 
literary  men,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  his 
time,  from  the  celebrated  literary  nuisance. 
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Lord  Buchan,  up  to  such  as  Playfair,  Profes¬ 
sor  Wilson,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth.  If 
a  tendency  to  outrage  the  ordinary  laws  of 
prudence,  and  the  only  ones  upon  which  a 
man,  whatever  be  his  profession,  can  make 
progress,  or  even  maintain  his  position  in  the 
world,  may  be  considered  hereditary,  Mr.  R. 
P.  Gillies  has  at  least  one  plea  for  his  fail¬ 
ures.  He  tells  us,  with  a  frankness  which 
we  could  have  wished  to  see  combined  with 
a  little  less  bravado,  that  he  was  a  very 
faithful  follower  of  his  father’s  lessons: 
“  My  mistrust  and  dislike  of  self-elected 
saints  and  church- attending  people  hat  been 
verg  steadfast ;  and  as  regards  contempt  for 
worldly  prudence,  I  have  carried  that  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense.”  This 
is  at  least  candid ;  but  are  we  to  suppose 
that  in  the  subsequent  references  to  pecu¬ 
niary  matters,  Mr.  Gillies  attributes  all  or 
any  of  his  misfortunes  to  these  characteris¬ 
tics  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  He  even  seems 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  this  high-mind¬ 
ed  disregard  of  what  society  demands  of  all 
its  members ;  and  while  he  does  so,  of  course 
he  by  no  means  stints  his  abuse  of  the  world 
in  general  and  those  parties  in  particular  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  or  who  were  enabled 
to  take  advantage  of  his  magnanimous  con¬ 
tempt  for  prudential  considerations. 

A  very  transparent  artifice  involved  him 
as  security  for  a  loan,  and  his  paternal  acres 
were  handed  over  to  the  lenders.  He  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  passed  as  an  advocate,  but 
seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  ever  practising 
at  the  bar.  Expensive  tastes  and  rambling 
habits  soon  involved  him  in  deeper  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  in  almost  every  instance  in  which 
he  refers  to  his  personal  concerns  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  volumes,  debt  is  the  theme, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  friends  or  the  hard¬ 
heartedness  of  creditors  the  text  for  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  digression  on  the  misery  of  a  hand- 
to  mouth  existence. 

Ultimately  the  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  ”  was  projected,  and  through  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  few  others,  Mr. 
Gillies  was  appointed  editor  of  it.  In  this 
capacity  he  labored  very  assiduously,  reck¬ 
oning  that  he  could  gain  by  his  own  efforts 
an  income  of  at  least  £800  a-year.  These 
efforts  were  afterwards  relaxed,  however,  for 
he  tells  us,  that  instead  of  attending  to  his 
duties  as  editor,  he  made  repeated  and  long 
visits  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  £1000  or  £1500  on  the  strength  of  his 
prospects.  Difficulties  increased  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  bis  duties.  "Instead,”  be  writes, 
"of  limiting  my  family  expenses  to  £400 
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per  annum,  which  I  might  then  hare  most 
easily  earned,  I  gained  the  renown  of  being 
the  most  persevering  and  extravagant  of 
spendthrifts.  A  very  long  attorney’s  bill  of 
costs  was  set  down  against  me  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  daily  turtle,  champagne,  and  the 
four-in-hand  turn  out,”  (p.  235).  He  was 
then  thrown  into  prison,  the  publishers  of 
the  “  Review  ”  failed,  his  establishment  was 
broken  up,  bis  family  left  in  want,  and  he  as 
well  as  they  homeless.  A  brief  residence  in 
France,  fruitless  attempts  to  make  financial 
arrangements  out  of  the  little  he  could  earn 
amid  trouble  and  distress,  which  might  re¬ 
deem  the  loss  caused  by  that  vaunted  con¬ 
tempt  for  worldly  prudence,  arrests  and  im¬ 
prisonments,  such  are  some  of  the  items  in 
the  catalogue  of  wretchedness  with  which 
the  last  part  of  Mr.  Gillies’  book  closes. 
According  to  his  opinion,  literary  labor  could 
not  even  be  relied  on  now  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  : — 

“  Instead  of  being  able  to  earn  iMO  per  month, 
as  heretofore,  1  receive  for  papers  sent  to  London 
only  thanks  and  praise,  for  the  pecuniary  rectan- 
pence  was  comparatively  infinitesimal.  The 
market  was  said  to  be  overstocked  with  “  copy”  in 
all  departments,  and  what  was  worse,  editors  and 
publishers  no  longer  had  money  to  spare.  Rail¬ 
roads  occupied  the  attention  of  the  rich.  “  Cheap 
literature”  had  come  into  fashion.  Penny  papers 
almost  supplanted  magazines  and  reviews ;  and 
authors  who  used  to  gain  £500  could  scarcely 
acquire  £100  per  annum.  Through  that  gloomy 
month  of  February  we  had  great  anxieties,  and  a 
daily  struggle  for  subsistence.” — pp.  292,  293. 

And  so  ends  Mr.  Gillies’  career,  begun  in 
what,  apart  from  early  training,  seemed  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  run  in  reckless  ex¬ 
travagance  and  most  woeful  improvidence, 
and  closed  as  such  a  career,  be  it  that  of 
merchant,  tradesman,  or  man  of  letters,  must 
close — in  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  all  this 
misery  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Gillies’  connexion 
with  literature?  He  would  have  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  so,  for  all  his  confessions  of  indiscretion 
and  irregularities  come  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
cuses  for  getting  into  difficulties — all  his 
misery  is  laid  at  the  door  of  inexorable  cred¬ 
itors,  who,  refusing  to  make  any  distinction 
between  an  author  and  a  person  of  any  other 
profession,  would  not  allow  him  time  nor 
peace  to  work  as  he  wished  to  work.  'I'here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gillies  was  very 
often  a  hard  working  man ;  but,  by  his  own 
confession,  he  was  a  lavish  spender  also ; 
and  unfortunately  he  spent  much  more  rap- 
dly  than  he  could  work.  He  neglected  or 


despised  the  claims  made  upon  him  as  a 
member  of  society,  and  the  father  of  a 
family — moral  claims  which  it  is  more  than 
mere  folly  to  disregard,  choosing  rather  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  selfishness,  and  a  way¬ 
ward  ill-balanced  judgment;  is  it  either 
manly  or  honest  to  attribute  the  result  to 
anything  else? 

The  autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  of 
which  the  first  volume  lies  before  us,  though 
much  better  written,  is  efjually  pervaded  by 
that  spirit  of  acrimonious  raillery,  and  that 
tone  of  melancholy,  which  characterize  the 
book  we  have  just  noticed.  Of  a  piece  with 
the  apologies  which  Mr.  Gillies  puts  forth 
for  the  disjointed  memoranda  of  his  recol¬ 
lections,  and  the  egotism  necessarily  Involved 
in  his  references  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  is 
the  excuse  which  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  in  a 
postscript,  for  the  errors  and  the  hasty  state¬ 
ments  that  may  be  found  throughout  his 
pages.  “  Private  circumstances  occurred  to 
break  hurtfully  into  his  work ;  and  on  coming 
to  consult  data,  which  the  writer  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  readily  found  and  accessible,  he 
discovered  that  the  materials  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  ago  were  dissipated,  no  one 
knew  whither.” 

Mr.  Jerdan  begun  his  career  in  circum¬ 
stances  by  no  means  so  favorable  as  those  of 
Mr.  Gillies,  and  he  attained  a  much  higher 
position  as  a  man  of  letters.  Energy,  and 
abilities  considerably  above  the  average  of 
men  in  his  sphere,  enabled  him  to  ascend 
rapidly  from  a  merchant’s  desk  in  London, 
and  a  lawyer’s  office  in  Edinburgh,  to  hon¬ 
orable  and  responsible  situations  in  connexion 
with  the  metropolitan  press.  In  1813,  while 
he  was  only  in  his  thirty- first  year,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  “  Sun  ”  when  that 
paper  was  regarded  as  an  able  organ  of  the 
government ;  and  in  four  years  after  he  be¬ 
came  responsible  editor  of  the  ”  Literary 
Gazette,”  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1 850.  According  to  his  own  statements,  his 
connexion  with  literature  could  not  be  un¬ 
profitable.  During  his  editorship  of  one  of 
the  journals  referred  to,  he  enjoyed  an  an¬ 
nual  salary  of  £500,  with  a  tenth  share  of 
the  profits ;  while  as  editor  and  either  pro¬ 
prietor  or  part  proprietor  of  the  other,  he 
was  by  no  means  ill  paid.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  all  this,  he  sits  down  in  his  old  age  to 
chronicle,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  a  succession 
of  disappointments  and  difficulties,  and  looks 
back  through  a  vista  of  seventy  years  upon 
a  life  made  up  of  “uncertain  rewards”  and 
broken  hopes.  The  moral  of  that  life,  as  it 
is  recorded  by  himself,  and  according  to  his 
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estimate  of  it,  is,  that  the  man  who  adopts 
literature  as  a  profession  must  be  prepared 
for  all  that  he, has  suffered,  and  for  the  re¬ 
sult  which  he  is  now  experiencing.  If  Mr. 
Jerdan  had  not  recorded  a  plea  against  him¬ 
self  in  his  reference  to  the  profits  derived 
from  his  literary  labors,  we  might  have 
adopted  his  conclusion  as  a  very  fair  one 
from  the  premises,  in  bis  allusion  to  the 
“  bitter  disappointments  and  uncertain  re¬ 
wards  ”  of  a  literary  life.  The  contradictory 
character  of  the  two  statements,  however, 
lands  us  in  a  difiSculty  from  which  we  are 
only  extricated  by  means  of  a  serious  homily 
upon  the  distress  of  being  in  debt,  and  from 
an  intimation  that  in  very  early  life  Mr.  Jer¬ 
dan  “  got  bis  first  lesson  of  that  fatal  truth, 
that  debt  is  the  greatest  curse  which  can 
beset  the  course  of  a  human  being.” 

This  curse  seems  to  have  clung  to  him 
throughout  a  great  part  of  his  life.  This  it 
was,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  put  him 
in  the  sad  position  from  which  he  is  now  look¬ 
ing  up,  “  with  aspirations  crushed,  from  the 
clouded  bottom  of  the  hill  ”  upon  *'  his  early 
comrades,  who,  having  boldly  climbed  the 
summit,  range  along  the  height,  and  in  hap¬ 
piness  enjoy  the  brilliant  region  on  which, 
humanly  speaking,  warm  and  eternal  sun¬ 
shine  settles.”  Leaving  the  writer  to  his 
own  idea  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  human 
effort,  and  the  happiness  of  those  whom  be 
looks  up  to  with  such  a  bitter  sense  of  his 
own  humiliation,  let  us  see  who  these  “early 
comrades  ”  are,  and  why  Mr.  Jerdan  lies  at 
“  the  clouded  bottom  of  the  bill  ”  while  they 
“  range  along  the  heights.”  One  of  them, 
Peter  Laurie,  was  a  townsman  of  his  own,  an 
apprentice  to  a  saddler,  in  Kelso ;  the  other, 
John  Pirie,  was  a  native  of  Dunse,  a  clerk ; 
and  both  became  in  time  lord  mayors  of 
London.  Another  early  friend  is  now  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  another  is  Baron  Truro,  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor.  Now,  it  is  obvious  enough 
from  the  facts  of  Mr.  Jerdan’s  history,  that 
he  was  not  only  a  young  man  of  much  more 
promise  than  any  one  of  these,  but  his  start 
in  life  was  much  more  favorable,  or  might 
have  been  so  at  least,  had  he  followed  up 
his  advantages.  He  admits  this  much — 
**My  prospects,”  he  says,  “  were  apparently 
as*  bright  as  theirs.”  “  Why,  then,  did  my 
frii^nds  so  nobly  succeed,  and  why  did  1  ul- 
tim-^lf  grievously  fail?”  These  are 
ques  ^ions,  which  had  the  writer  put  them  to 
bimse  If  somewhat  earlier,  and  with  an  honest 
desire  .  shape  his  future  course  by  the  an¬ 
swer,  m  ^ht  hare  rescued  him  from  difficul¬ 


ties  at  least,  if  they  did  not  elevate  him  in 
his  worldly  position  to  the  level  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  friends.  But  how  does  he  answer  these 
questions  now  ?  Not  by  any  candid  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  own  failings ;  not  by  owning  that 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he 
possessed  as  a  vigorous  and  well  remunerated 
writer;  but  by  throwing  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  connexion  with  literature.  “  I  un¬ 
steadily  forsook  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
and  within  a  few  years  found  myself  leaning 
for  life  on  the  fragile  crutch  of  literature  for 
my  support.”  In  a  previous  chapter,  Mr. 
Jerdan  says,  in  reference  to  his  early  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  law, — “  I  never  liked  the 
law,  and  certainly  I  was  not  dosed  with  it.” 
He  forsook  it  accordingly,  voluntarily  adopt¬ 
ing  a  profession  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful  for  a  time,  but  by  which  he  could 
not  keep  himself  out  of  difficulties,  just  be¬ 
cause  these  difficulties  were  the  necessary 
result  of  inattention  to  what  constituted, 

I  perhaps,  the  primary  elements  of  the  ultimate 
I  success  in  which  his  friends  repose.  Had  he 
adhered  to  the  law,  the  process  which  has 
made  him  what  he  is — poor  in  his  old  age, 
would  have  led  to  the  same  result ;  and  had 
either  Sir  Peter  Laurie  or  Baron  Truro  failed 
to  regulate  their  course  by  right  principles 
and  by  their  circumstances,  considering  their 
early  difficulties,  they  might  have  been  in  a 
much  more  lamentable  condition  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Jerdan  now  is.  A  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  career  in  law  or  literature,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  implies  severe  labor  and  steady 
pertinacity.  Conceiving  that  all  the  world 
is  as  destitute  of  these  as  himself,  Mr.  Jerdan 
gives  us  the  following  bitter,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  mistaken  counsel : — 

“  And  here,  again,  would  I  earnestly  advise  ev¬ 
ery  enthusiastic  thinker,  every  fair  scholar,  every 
ambitious  author,  every  inspired  poet  without  in¬ 
dependent  fortune,  to  fortify  themselves  also  with  a 
something  more  worldly  to  do.  A  living  in  the 
church  is  not  uncongenial  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
thinker  and  scholar,  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  labors  of  the  author, 
and  the  chinking  of  fees  in  the  law  is  almost  in 
tuning  with  the  harmony  of  the  {loet’s  verse.  Let 
no  man  be  bred  to  literature  alone ;  for,  as  has 
been  far  less  truly  said  of  another  occupation,  it 
will  not  be  bread  to  him.  Fallacious  hopes,  bitter 
disappointments,  uncertain  rewards,  vile  imposi¬ 
tions,  and  censure  and  slander  from  the  oppress¬ 
ors,  are  their  lot,  as  sure  as  ever  they  put  pen  to 
paper  for  publication,  or  risk  their  peace  of  miud 
on  the  black,  black  sea  of  printer’s  ink.  With  a 
fortune  to  sustain,  or  a  profession  to  stand  by,  it 
may  still  be  bad  enough ;  but  without  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  is  as  foolish  as  alchemy,  as  desperate 
as  suicide.” — p.  39. 
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There  is  quite  enough  in  the  volume  from 
which  this  is  taken  to  show  that  it  is  a  falla¬ 
cious  excuse  for  an  ill-regulated  life.  We  re¬ 
gret  that  so  much  must  be  said ;  but  truth 
and  the  character  of  the  profession  to  which 
Mr.  Jerdan  belongs  require  that  it  should  be 
said. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  unpleasant  sub¬ 
ject  into  which  the  want  of  sincerity,  so  ob¬ 
servable  in  autobiographies,  has  led  us,  to 
the  more  genial  task  of  noticing  a  few  of  the 
livelier  topics  referred  to  in  the  book  before 
us.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  upon  it,  perhaps;  but  judging  from  the 
first  volume,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
pleasing  gossip,  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  literary  society 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  which  has  been 
published  for  some  time.  Its  author  num¬ 
bered  among  his  friends  many  who  have 
earned  a  high  reputation.  Thomas  Wilde, 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  one  of  these ;  and  no  one  will 
peruse  the  tribute  paid  to  his  indomitable 
energy  without  a  feeling  of  high  satisfaction. 
Wilde’s  prospects  in  life  were  by  no  means 
such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his 
literary  associate,  when  the  two  met  on  sum¬ 
mer  Sundays  to  regale  themselves  on  “  a  be- 
knighted  joint  of  roast  beef  in  the  so-called 
drawing-room  of  a  little  house  at  the  foot  of 
Highgute  Hill.”  He  was  of  humble  parent¬ 
age,  bis  father  being  an  attorney  in  a  very 
limited  sphere.  But  there  was  an  obstacle 
of  a  far  more  formidable  kind  in  the  way  of 
his  success  at  the  bar — he  had  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  his  speech,  which  produced  a  very  lu¬ 
dicrous  eflfect  whenever  he  attempted  to  dis¬ 
course  at  any  length  or  with  any  seriousness. 
This  he  set  himself  to  overcome,  however, 
with  an  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  . 
perfectly  surprising,  and  he  was  ultimately 
successful.  The  methods  he  adopted  to  re¬ 
sist  the  annoyance  of  this  defect,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it  altogether,  are  thus  described.  Such 
instances  of  self- cure  are,  we  believe,  ex¬ 
tremely  rare. 

“  He  would  stand  silent  till  he  had  composed 
the  organs  of  sound  for  the  distinct  articulation 
of  what  he  desired  to  say  ;  and  by  the  skilful  and 
constant  application  of  this  inviolable  resolution, 
he,  by  his  own  unaided  and  untaught  efforts,  con¬ 
quered  the  annoying  affection.  I  remember  bis 
taking  me  to  some  dark  office  in  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple-lane,  to  show  me  Bloomfield,  the  author  of 
‘  The  Farmer’s  Boy,’  who,  through  the  interest  of 
Capel  Lofil,  had  bmn  appointed  to  a  situation  for 
some  distribution  of  law  forms  administered  there. 
The  excitement  caused  a  fit  of  stammering  to 
come  on ;  and  there  he  stood,  dumb  as  a  statue, 


for  several  minutes,  till  he  had  forced  his  organi¬ 
zation,  by  the  effort  of  will  over  physical  defect, 
to  perform  the  duty  he  demanded,  and  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  well-delivered  and  well-rounded  periods. 
Such  a  self-cure  is  extremly  rare,  and  in  this 
case  was  nearly  perfect ;  for  the  only  remains 
that  ever  appear^  in  after  years,  was  a  slight, 
occasional,  and  hardly  observable  hesitation  when 
pleading  at  the  bar.” — p.  45. 

The  present  Solicitor- General,  Sir  Fitiroy 
Kelly,  was  another  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  asso¬ 
ciates,  as  well  as  his  younger  brother,  who, 
ambitious  of  histrionic  fame,  became  an  actor, 
and  having  signally  failed,  shortly  afterwards 
died  “of  an  almost  broken  heart.”  Among 
the  smaller  celebrities  introduced  to  us  there 
is  a  curious  old  man  named  Proby,  whose 
personal  appearance  and  peculiarities  will 
still  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
connected  with  literary  life  in  London.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  the  “  Morning  Chronicle,” 
and  in  the  early  days  of  reporting  sat  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  I^rds,  and  after¬ 
wards  wrote  reports  of  the  proceedings  with¬ 
out  taking  a  single  note — depending  alto¬ 
gether  upon  his  memory,  which  was  marvel¬ 
lously  retentive.  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  a  lively 
sketch  of  him. 

‘  Proby  had  never  been  out  of  London,  never  in 
a  boat,  never  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  To  the  end 
of  bag-wigs  he  wore  a  bag  ;  he  was  the  last  man 
tliat  walked  with  a  cane  as  long  as  himself,  ulti¬ 
mately  exchanged  for  an  umbrella,  which  be  was 
never  seen  without,  in  wet  weather  or  dry  ;  yet 
he  wrote  two  or  three  novels,  depicting  the  social 
manners  of  the  times !  He  was  a  strange  feeder, 
and  ruined  himself  in  eating  pastry  at  the  confec¬ 
tioners’  shops ;  he  was  always  in  a  perspiration, 
whence  George  Colman  christened  him  'King 
Porus,’  and  he  was  always  so  punctual  to  a  min¬ 
ute,  that  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  office 
window,  the  hurry  used  to  be, — ‘  There’s  Proby — 
it  is  half-past  two,’ — and  yet  he  never  set  his 
watch.  If  ever  it  came  to  right  time  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  if  you  asked  him  what  o’clock  it  was,  he 
would  look  at  it,  and  calculate  something  in  this 
sort, — ‘  I  am  twenty-six  minutes  past  seven — four, 
twenty-one  from  twelve  forty — it  is  just  three 
minutes  past  three !’  Poor,  strange,  and  simple, 
yet  curiously-informed  Proby,  his  last  domicile 
was  the  Lambeth  parish  workhouse,  out  of  which 
he  would  come  in  coarse  gray  garb,  and  call  upon 
his  friends  as  freely  and  unceremoniously  as  be¬ 
fore,  to  the  surprise  of  servants,  who  entertain  ‘  an 
’orrid’  jealousy  of  paupers,  and  who  rxtuld  not 
comprehend  why  a  person  so  clad  was  shown  in. 
The  last  letter  I  had  from  him  spoke  exultingly 
of  his  having  been  chosen  to  teach  the  young 
children  in  the  house  their  A,  B,  C,  which  con¬ 
ferred  some  extra  accommodations  upon  him,  and 
thanking  me  for  my  share  in  the  subscription  of 
a  few  pounds  in  the  year,  which  those  who  knew 
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him  in  happier  days  pnt  together  to  purchase  such  { 
comforts  as  his  humble  situation  could  admit.’ — 
p.  167. 

Mr.  Jerdan  narrates  with  great  minuteness 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye  witness,  and  describes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  conduct  of  the  assassin  Belling¬ 
ham,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  lay  hands  on, 
with  a  distinctness  and  amplitude  scarcely 
necessary  at  this  late  day.  He  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  the  victim,  however,  and  that 
circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
proximity  to  him  which  would  have  been 
fatal  had  the  bullet  swerved  many  inches 
from  its  course,  may  account  for  a  lengthened 
description  of  a  scene  which  has  been  so  often 
described.  Lord  Byron  is  also  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  sharp  review  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  *  Sun,’  and  which,  but  for  the 
prudence  of  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  would 
have  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between  its 
editor  and  the  noble  poet.  Mr.  Jerdan’s 
connection  with  the  daily  press  brought  him 
into  contact  with  persons  in  almost  every 
grade  of  life,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  by 
no  means  chary  about  some  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  were  scarcely  so  creditable  as 
those  we  have  already  mentioned.  His  tory 
politics  and  his  position  as  editor  of  govern¬ 
ment  newspapers,  brought  him  into  frequent 
association  with  Ministers  and  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  supporters,  while  in  one  instance  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  no  less  notorious  a 
personage  than  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  at 
the  very  time  that  all  London  was  ringing 
with  the  Duke  of  Y.ork’s  affair,  and  while  the 
writer  himself  was,  by  his  own  confession, 
injuriously  afi'ecting  the  circulation  of  the 


‘  Morning  Post’  by  his  remarks  upon  her. 
The  story  of  this  once  celebrated  personage 
is  not  worth  reviving,  but  the  reference  to  it 
in  the  book  before  us  furnishes  a  curious  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  means  adopted  to  gain  over 
those  who  were  disposed  to  animadvert  upon 
her  personal  performances  with  any  degree 
of  severity.  Mr.  Jerdan  confesses  that  his 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  artillery 
of  ‘  wheedling,’  confidential  secrets,  allure¬ 
ments,  prospects  of  advantage,  piquant  fa¬ 
miliarities,  recherchi  treats  and  lies,^  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  had  the  desired  effect  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  did  induce  him  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  tone  of  his  strictures.  His  moral 
firmness  was  never  strong  enough  to  resist 
temptations  such  as  these  at  any  time,  we 
are  afraid,  and  if  he  placed  reliance  upon  the 
‘  prospects  of  advantage’  held  out  to  him  in 
such  circumstances,  need  we  wonder  that  he 
now  writes  in  such  a  melancholy  strain  about 
the  ‘  fallacious  hopes,  bitter  disappointments, 
and  censure’  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  literary 
men  ? 

With  its  author’s  visit  to  Paris  in  1814, 
when  the  continent  had  been  opened,  the  first 
volume  of  the  autobiography  closes.  A  long 
appendix  follows,  in  which  a  poem  by  Hood 
is  published  for  the  first  time.  This  work, 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  notice  here,  is  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Lamia,’  the  subject  being  similar  to 
that  for  which  Keats  chose  the  same  title.  It 
will  add  very  little  to  the  reputation  of  the 
writer,  although  there  are  many  fine  passages 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  we  question  its  appro¬ 
priateness  at  the  end  of  a  book  like  the  one 
before  us. 


Novel  Salad  Eaters. — A  Scottish  journal 
tells  the  following:  “  A  friend  of  ours  lately 
received  a  package  containing  a  few  bottles 
of  salad  of  the  most  savory  kind.  A  few 
days  after  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  a 
small  opening  had  been  made  in  the  bungs 
of  all  the  bottles,  and  a  portion  of  tbe  con¬ 
tents  of  the  latter  extracted  from  each.  None 
of  the  holes  made  were  large  enough  to  ad¬ 


mit  the  head  of  either  a  rat  or  a  mouse. 
Determined  to  ascertain  who  the  delinquents 
were,  he  secreted  himself  one  night  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  soon  a  fine  glossy 
rut  made  his  appearance,  approached  the 
bottles,  inserted  his  tail  into  one  of  them, 
drew  it  out  gently,  cleaned  that  member  with 
his  mouth,  and  repeated  the  process  '  over 
and  over  again.’  ” 
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The  Morning  Chronicle,  like  Napoleon, 
was  born  in  the  August  of  1769,  but  not 
until  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  had  arrived,  did 
it  begin  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  and  be¬ 
come  a  notable  member  of  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  press.  Just  when  the  first  Wal¬ 
ter  was  busy  establishing  The  Times,  The 
Chronicle  passed  out  of  the  bands  of  "  Mem- 
ory-Woodfall,”  the  prince  of  reporters  when 
note-taking  was  forbidden  in  Parliament, 
into  those  of  its  virtual  founder,  James  Perry, 
a  rather  remarkable  man.  Perry  was  a 
young  Scotchman  from  Aberdeen,  of  more 
talent  than  learning,  and  without  a  profes¬ 
sion,  who,  having  tried  Edinburgh  in  vain, 
became  clerk  in  a  commercial  bouse  at  Man¬ 
chester,  a  town  where  a  very  little  literature 
goes  a  very  great  way,  and  to  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  young  Perry,  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
essays,  appeared  a  youth  of  uncommon  parts 
and  accomplishments.  Stimulated  by  Man¬ 
chester  praises,  and  with  bis  pocket  full  of 
letters  from  Manchester  merchants  to  their 
metropolitan  correspondents,  he  came  to 
London  to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  year 
1771.  Commercial  employment,  however, 
there  was  none  to  be  had,  and  Perry,  nothing 
loth,  found  himself  accidentally  invited  into 
that  general  refuge  for  destitute  talent,  the 
Periodical  and  Newspaper  Press.  Newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  editor,  reporter,  poet, 
pamphleteer,  and  admired  orator  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  debating  societies.  Perry,  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  industry,  and  with  the  aid 
of  friends  (to  whom  his  blended  integrity 
and  geniality  always  helped  him),  at  last 
looked  about  him  with  proprietorial  compla¬ 
cency  in  the  office  of  The  Morning  Chronicle. 
He  had,  for  fellow-proprietor,  one  Gray,  a 
Scotchman  like  himself,  who  “  did”  the  se¬ 
rious,  while  Perry  “  did”  the  lively,  so  that 
it  used  to  be  said  **  that  the  paper  would 
succeed,  for  it  carried  both  sail  and  ballast.” 
Succeed  it  did,  and  Perry  along  with  it,  both 
commercially  and  socially.  A  pleasant, 
gentlemanly  man,  with  a  dash  of  the  cour¬ 


tier,  Charles  Lambe,  thirty  years  after  he 
wrote  jokes  for  him,  describes  Perry  to  have 
been.  A  man  of  honorable  principle  and 
unswerving  consistency,  moreover,  true  to 
the  last  to  the  cause  of  Constitutional  Wbig- 
gery.  Mr.  Pitt  had  admired  bis  speaking  in 
the  debating  societies,  and  ofl'ered  him  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  with  prospects  of  place ;  but 
Perry  was  not  to  be  bribed.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  was  courted  by  the  beads  of 
his  party,  a  party  which,  in  those  days,  both 
needed  and  rewarded  the  literary  talent  that 
supported  it.  Perry  was  a  favorite  guest  at 
the  tables  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  who  wil¬ 
lingly  in  their  turn,  frequented  his  house, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  “  Reform  Club”  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Tom  Campbell,  the  poet,  commencing 
his  literary  life  in  London,  speaks  enthusias¬ 
tically  of  Perry  and  his  family :  "  His  wife,” 
according  to  Tom,  “  is  an  angel ;”  his  niece, 
‘•a  goddess.*”  Really,  a  “Life  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Perry”  would  be  a  more 
amusing  book  than  most  of  the  biographies 
that  keep  issuing  from  the  press.  “  Per¬ 
haps,”  says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  “  no 
man  connected  with  the  English  press  ever 
enjoyed  a  tithe  of  the  personal  popularity  of 
Perry.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  highly 
honorable  and  brave  man :  confidence  repo¬ 
sed  in  him  was  never  abused.  He  was  the 
depositary  of  many  most  important  secrets 
of  high  personages.  Generous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  he  was  ever  ready  with  his  purse  and 
his  services.  His  manner  was  manly,  frank, 
and  cordial ;  and  he  was  the  best  of  pro¬ 
prietors.  He  was  hospitable,  too ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  dinners  were  positively  the  best 
of  any  at  that  time  in  town.”*  It  was  to 
him  that  poor  Coleridge,  in  utmost  need 
(when  enlisting,  as  a  full  private,  in  a  cavalry 
regiment),  sent  a  short  poem,  requesting  a 
guinea  for  “a  distressed  author,”  himself, 
to  wit.  Perry  sent  the  guinea  at  once,  and 
often,  when  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  the 


*  The  Fourth  Estate,  voL  ii.,  p.  106. 
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subject  of  conversation,  Coleridge  would  re¬ 
fer  to  the  incident,  in  grateful  reminiscence 
of  Aberdonian  Perry. 

The  relation  of  sail  to  ballast  is  always  a 
most  important  matter  in  a  periodical  enter¬ 
prise  :  you  may  be  all  sail  like  our  friend 
Punch,  or  all  ballast  like  The  Edinburgh 
Retxevo  under  its  present  management ;  and 
he  is  a  wise  editor  who  provides  plenty  of 
both.  Perry’s  notion  of  a  newspaper  was 
that  it  should  be  a  miscellany  of  the  useful 
and  the  agreeable;  he  tried  to  give  The 
Chronicle  a  literary  air,  while  not  neglecting 
politics.  When  Tom  Campbell  the  poet  was 
found  unfit  to  write  leading  articles,  he  was 
still  employed  to  fill  the  poet’s  comer ;  with 
what  success  is  known  to  all  the  world. 
Tom  Moore’s  squibs  and  Hazlitt’s  essays, 
with  such  an  editor  as  Perry,  found  their 
way  into  the  daily  paper  which  is  now  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  containing  the  worst  literary 
criticisms  (and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal) 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  press!  The  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell  was  so  late  as  1810  The 
Chronicle's  Theatrical  critic !  Meanwhile,  on 
the  demise  or  disappearance  of  Gray,  the 
Scotchman,  the  heavy  political  department 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Spankie,  afterwards 
Serjeant  Spankie,  who  “  went  out  to  India 
as  Attorney-General  of  Bengal,  and  was 
member  for  Finsbury  in  the  first  Reformed 
Parliament.”  A  very  heavy  man,  Spankie 
survives  in  the  literary  memory,  on  the 
strength  of  a  single  joke.  On  commencing 
his  canvass  of  Finsbury,  he  was  cut  short  by 
an  elector  with  the  asseveration  that  Wakley 
and  Duncombe  were  to  have  the  sought-for 
vote  : — "  Good  morning.  Sir,”  quoth  Spankie 
in  reply,  “  all  I  wish  you  is  to  have  the  one 
in  your  house  and  the  other  in  your  books  !” 

Perry  died  in  1821,  when  The  Chronicle 
became,  and  for  three  and  twenty  years  re¬ 
mained,  the  property  of  “  Mr.  Clements, 
then  the  proprietor  of  The  Observer."  It 
was  now  that  the  editorial  chair  began  to  be 
formally  occupied  by  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  energy  and  sincerity,  who  had  been 
working  on  The  Chronicle,  in  one  or  other 
capacity,  for  ten  years  before, — the  well- 
known  John  Black.  Black,  too,  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  worked  his  way  up. 
Struggling  from  his  native  Dunse,  at  the 
opening  of  the  century,  to  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  laid  the  foundation  there  of  much 
multifarious  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  Coming  to  London  to 
ush  his  fortunes,  he  was  engaged  in  1810 
y  Perry  as  a  reporter,  and  was  promoted 
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in  1817  to  write  leading  articles.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  been  busy  translating  for  the 
booksellers,  and  from  languages  which  were 
much  less  known  than  now.  Mr.  Knight 
Hunt  speaks  of  a  translation  ‘'from  the 
Swedish  of  Berzelius,”  and  Black’s  version 
(published  in  1817)  of  August  Wilhelm 
^hlegel’s  Dramatic  Lectures  is  the  standard 
English  translation  of  that  very  clever  book. 
Penr  bad  been  a  constitutional  Whig,  but 
Black  was  a  philosophical  Radical,  with  a 
sincerity  which  sometimes  led  him  into  an 
unphilosophical  warmth  of  expression :  it 
was  the  philosophy  of  his  Radicalism  that 
provoked  Cobbett  into  nicknaming  him 
“  Doctor  Black,”  and  styling  him  the 
“  Scotch  /eelosopher.”  For  two  and  twenty 
years,  from  1831  to  1843,  Black,  with  never- 
bated  energy,  swayed  the  destinies  of  The 
Chronicle.  “  Grapple”  was  the  quality 
which  he  prized  in  a  leading  article.  “  It 
wants  grapple”  was  often  h^is  exclamation, 
when  a  contribution  from  a  new  aspirant  was 
brought  him.  He  collected  round  him  a 
large  library  of  books,  of  a  rather  peculiar 
kind ;  he  was  the  close  friend  and  associate 
of  that  iron  Radical  James  Mill ; — “  there 
was  hardly  a  day  they  did  not  walk  home 
together  from  the  India  House;”  and  he 
will  live  as  the  “  Scotch  feelosopher”  of 
Cobbett’s  Register.  “  Ah  !  Doctor  Black,” 
Cobbett  used  to  shout  in  bis  Register  when 
any  great  recognition  came  to  him,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  translation  into  French  or 
Italian  of  one  of  his  books : — “  when  will 
you  write  a  book  that  anybody  will  translate 
into  French?  Never,  Doctor!  never! — 
Scotch  /eelosopher  though  you  are !” 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  The 
Chronicle,  as  the  old-established  organ  of 
the  Whigs,  would  have  reaped  a  great  bene¬ 
fit  from  their  triumph  at  the  era  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill.  But  The  Times  had  so  managed 
matters  as  to  be,  if  not  before  it  at  the  win¬ 
ning-post,  at  least  bead  to  head  with  it; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  writing  in  the 
Leading  Journal,  attracted  all  ears  to  it. 
Besides,  Black  all  along.  Radical  as  he  was, 
was  sadly  crippled  by  his  Whig  superiors. 
Not  Reform  only,  but  the  Grey  Ministry, 
was  to  be  supported  in  The  Chronicle,  and 
the  freedom  from  such  shackles,  gave  a  life 
and  movement  to  The  Times,  that  were  im¬ 
possible  for  its  Whig  contemporary.  In 
1832,  The  Chronicle,  as  a  property,  was 
worth  less  than  in  1822!  But,  the  moment 
that  The  Times  was  observed  to  slacken  in 
its  support  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  that 
moment  was  when  it  delayed  an  approval  of 
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the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834,  Liberal  capital* 
ists  were  in  the  market,  and  The  Morning 
Chronicle  became  tbe  property  of  Mr.,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  John,  Easthope.  Here  was 
thought  to  be  an  opening,  and  advantage 
was  immediately  taken  of  it.  Then  followed 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  short  ministry,  and  the 
hearty  support  of  it  by  The  Timet ;  issuing 
in  a  large  withdrawal  of  its  subscribers,  and 
their  transference  to  The  Chronicle.  But 
the  men  who  then  conducted  The  Times, 
knew  what  they  were  about;  and,  in  a  few 
years  more.  Sir  Robert  was  at  the  head  of 
the  strongest  and  most  popular  ministry  that 
the  country  had  known  since  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  Easthope  was  a  Whig 
dissenting  stockbroker,  and  the  Whigs  made 
him  afterwards  a  baronet.  But  literary  pos¬ 
terity  will  remember  him  only  as  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  John  Foster,  the  Es¬ 
sayist.  Black  was  still  editor,  and  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  editorship  (1834 — 43), 
were  those  during  which  The  Chronicle  was 
conducted  with  tbe  greatest  ability,  though 
perhaps  not  (commercially),  with  the  great¬ 
est  success.  Indeed,  there  was,  at  this  time, 
quite  a  notable  development  oP  Liberal  lite¬ 
rature  ;  for,  when  Easthope  was  buying  The 
Chronicle,  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
founding  The  London  Review,  which  soon 
afterwards  coalescing  with  The  Westminster, 
formed  under  the  editorship  of  John  Stuart, 
Mill,  and  John  Robertson,  a  really  excellent 
Quarterly.  In  The  Chronicle,  more  than 
one  of  the  ablest  London  and  Westminster 
Reviewers  were  at  work.  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  ut¬ 
tered  thunder  of  a  reforming  kind,  in  sound 
and  volume  not  at  all  inferior  to  tbe  best  of 
The  Times.  John  Robertson,  who,  like 
Perry,  was  an  Aberdeen  man,  produced 
newspaper  writing,  strong,  clear,  and  sincere ; 
belonging  to  tbe  best  of  its  kind.  Charles 
Buller  would  drop  in  after  the  night’s  debate 
in  the  House,  and  throw  off  a  lucid  and  dex¬ 
terous  leader  on  the  topic  just  discussed. 
And  another  Charles,  who  has  become  known 
in  other  ways — Charles  Mackay — dates  his 
first  connexion  with  The  Chronicle  from 
1834,  when  bis  publication  of  a  small  volume 
of  poems  introduced  him  to  the  favorable  no¬ 
tice  of  Black.  Nay,  there  is  still  another 
Charles,  whose  first  literary  distinction  arose 
out  of  a  connexion  with  The  Chronicle  of  this 
period.  Dickens  was  a  reporter  on  The 
Chronicle,  under  Black,  with  “  a  reputation 
as  a  first-rate  man,  his  reports  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  rapid,  and  no  less  correct.”  It  was  in 
the  evening  edition  of  The  Chronicle,  that 
first  appeared  the  “  Sketches  of  English  Life 


and  Character,”  afterwards  collected  and  re¬ 
published  as  Sketches  by  Boz.  Black  was 
delighted  with  the  first  of  them,  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  young  litterateur  with  panegyrics  in 
broad  Scotch:  —  “You’re  a  very  clever 
young  moo,  Maister  Dickens  ;  eh,  mon,  ye’re 
quite  a  genius !” 

Black,  after  a  three-and-thirty  years’  con¬ 
nexion  with  The  Chronicle,  departed  from 
the  editorship  in  1843.  He  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  compliant  for  the  Whigs ;  he  cared  too 
much  for  tbe  measures  and  too  little  for 
men ;  and  when  he  left,  Mr.  Fox,  now  the 
Publicola  of  The  Dispatch,  left  with  him.  A 
more  supple  and  obedient  editor  was  found 
in  one  Doyle,  who  had  compiled  the  Foreign 
news,  and  whom  the  Whigs,  on  their  return 
to  power  in  1847,  made  an  inspector  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Doyle  was  a  person  of  slen¬ 
der  ability,  but  of  great  political  docility  ; 
ever  ready  to  have  Lord  Palmerston  wailed 
on  for  ideas,  when  an  article  on  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  was  in  contemplation.  The  country, 
however,  was  clearly  with  Peel ;  the  wisdom 
of  The  Times'  former  tactics  was  confirmed 
by  events;  and  the  Leading  Journal  once 
more  absorbed  all  the  newspaper  political 
capital  that  could  be  made  out  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  Among  the  contributors 
to  The  Chronicle,  under  Doyle’s  editorship, 
were  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  Parker,  after¬ 
wards  a  Whig  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  now 
the  rejected  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  famed  political  economist,  and  Mr. 
John  Forster,  at  present  editor  of  T7u  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Among  Doyle’s  subordinates  there 
occur  to  us  only  two  as  worth  a  mention — 
both  of  them,  however,  men  of  decided  mark 
— Frank  Ross  and  Philip  Harwood.  Ross 
never  published  but  two  books  (both  anony¬ 
mous),  a  work  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
Times,  and  a  curious  little  piece.  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Peter  Jones,  both  of  them  worth 
reading  in  their  day.  He  spread  his  politi¬ 
co-literary  activity  far  and  wide  over  the 
provincial  press,  in  the  “Own  Correspon¬ 
dent  ”  and  London-editorial  way.  A  man  of 
infinite  newspaper-faculty,  who,  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye,  covered  you  an  acre  of  pa¬ 
per  with  flowing  genial  writing — writing  too, 
full  of  an  information  of  its  own,  for  Ross 
had  a  sharp  glance  into  political  and  person¬ 
al  character,  and  a  hearty  contempt  for  cant 
and  humbug  of  all  kinds,  he,  when  he  de¬ 
parted  to  Australia,  was  a  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press  that  will  not  be  easily  made 
amends  for — yes,  and  a  loss  to  the  British 
press  in  general,  for  that  of  the  provinces 
reacts  powerfully  on  the  metropolitan.  How 
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he  made  one  Manchester  newspaper  and 
founded  another ;  how  he  strove  to  dart  a 
ray  if  not  of  sunshine,  then  of  moonshine 
into  the  vile  murk  of  manufacturing  radical¬ 
ism  ;  how  he  did  battle  with  the  ex-jesuits 
and  miscellaneous  swindlers  that  infest  Lan¬ 
cashire  journalism,  must  remain  over  to  be 
told  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  press.  A  superior  person  in  point  of 
culture  was,  and  is,  Philip  Harwood,  origi¬ 
nally  a  Unitarian  minister  in  the  country 
parts  of  England,  afterwards  assistant  to  Mr. 
Fox,  at  Finsbury,  where  he  expounded 
Strauss  to  sceptical  city-clerks,  and  finally 
secular  Sunday  lecturer  at  the  Beaumont 
Institution,  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
shut  up.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Unitarians 
as  all  their  men  of  mark  do.  When  he  left 
them,  he  said  :  “  I  will  find  a  sect  or  found 
one — a  prophecy  that  remains  unfulfilled. 
Harwood’s  first  striking  appearance  in  litera¬ 
ture  was  a  series  of  articles  in  The  West¬ 
minster  Review  (about  1845),  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  personages  of  the  day,  such  as  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel,  Charles  James  of  London,  and  that 
questionable  politician  Sir  James  Graham, 
whom  Philip  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces. 

Under  Doyle,  The  Chronicle  hobbled  on 
for  three  or  four  years,  but  the  incubus  of 
Whiggery  was  upon  it ;  and,  when  The 
Daily  News  was  started,  at  the  beginning  of 
1846,  all  newspapermen  saw  that  it  had 
two  feet  in  the  grave,  and  must  die  or  be 
born  again.  Soon  afterwards.  Sir  Robert’s 
“  strong  ministry  ”  was  wrecked,  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  at  sea — rari  nantes  in  gurgite 
vaslo !  Let  us  buy  a  paper,  said  they,  and 
keep  our  names  and  our  policy  before  the 
public  eye :  The  Chronicle  was  bought,  and 
old  Delaine,  from  The  Times,  was  made  its 
manager.  The  policy  seemed  a  simple  one: 
to  abuse  the  Whigs,  to  abuse  the  Tories,  and 
to  praise  ourselves.  But,  without  some 
more  earnest  course,  a  newspaper,  in  these 
days,  cannot  live ;  and  the  Peelites  had  no 
other  policy  at  all.  There  was  an  admirable 
opening  for  a  Conservative  Journal,  which 
would  have  propounded  feasible  reforms 
without  seeking  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mob. 
Alas !  however.  The  Chronicle  has  not  pro¬ 
pounded  the  feasible  reforms,  and  has  sought 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mob,  to  do — noth¬ 
ing  !  In  the  State,  for  instance,  to  preach 
extension  of  the  suffrage  at  home  would  not 
have  suited  ;  for  that  extension  would  have 
swept  away  the  Peelite  party.  But  for  the 
Colonies  the  utmost  local  self-mvemment 
was  demanded,  echoing  the  cry  of  Gladstone 
and  his  Colonial  Reform  Society.  Foolish 


Peelites!  Foolish  Chronicle!  Not  a  re¬ 
commendation  even  of  Adam  Smith’s  saga¬ 
cious  proposal  that  the  Colonies  should  send 
representatives  to  the  Imperial  Legislature; 
but  a  shout  for  entire  independence  and  local 
self-government,  involving  the  right  of  the 
Colonies  to  set  up  hostile  tariffs,  and  ignoring 
the  possibility  of  dissensions  yonder  that 
could  only  stilled  by  interference  from 
here.  Then,  as  regards  the  Church,  some¬ 
thing  called  “synodical  action”  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  sole  panacea  for  its  woes : — 
an  introduction,  in  fact,  of  the  democratic 
element  into  its  constitution.  A  spice  of  de¬ 
mocracy  may  do  well  enough  in  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Churches,  whose  doctrine  is 
rigid  and  unmistakeable ;  but  could  the 
Church  of  England,  avowedly  founded  on 
compromise,  subsist  in  unity  for  a  day  in  the 
company  of  a  democratic  element?  Reform 
or  change  for  the  English  Church,  planned 
from  above  by  the  flower  of  the  intelligence 
and  piety  of  the  nation,  might  be  benefi¬ 
cently  realized  ;  but  who,  with  candid  eyes, 
does  not  see  the  perils  of  general  “  synod^ical 
action  ?”  , 

One  great  enterprise  was  certainly  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  new  managers  of  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle,  for  which  let  them  receive  all 

E raise — their  abortive  series  of  inquiries  into 
abor  and  the  Poor  at  home  and  abroad. 
Its  best  well-wishers,  however,  could  not 
blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  such  an  en¬ 
terprise,  though,  perhaps,  within  the  grasp 
of  a  highly  successful  new8paf>er,  was  be¬ 
yond  the  powers  of  one  merely  struggling 
for  success.  Shame,  if  not  upon  successfm 
new^apers,  then  upon  Governments,  that 
they’^have  not  attempted  these  inquiries. 
Yet  the  managers  of  The  Chronicle  commit¬ 
ted  a  fatal  error  when  they  dismissed  Mr. 
Mayhew  for  insisting,  in  his  reports  on  Lon¬ 
don  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  that  sud¬ 
den  free  trade  and  exposure  to  the  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  of  foreign  artisans,  had 
done  partial  mischief  to  here  and  there  an 
isolated  class  of  workers.  The  most  ad¬ 
miring  friend  of  free  trade  never  denied  that 
its  sudden  realization  must  cause  distress, 
and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  for  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  first  motion  respecting  agricultural 
burdens ;  though,  when  the  second  motion 
to  the  same  effect  came  on  in  the  ensuing 
year,  the  astute  member  for  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  was  absent,  expending  his  sympathies 
on  the  tenants  of  King  Bomba’s  dungeons! 
But  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  for  an 
honest  representation  of  fact,  and  an  honest 
statement  of  opinion,  threw  a  partisan  air 
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over  the  whole  inquiries;  and  they  have 
consequently  died  out,  without  any  general 
expression  of  disappointment. 

The  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Sidney  Herbert,  were  understood 
to  be  the  Peelites  originally  most  interested 
in  The  Chronicle  after  its  transfer  from  Whig 
hands ;  and,  when  occasion  arises,  their 
praises  are  still  chanted  in  it  loudly.  But 
for  considerably  more  than  a  year  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  and  that  of  Mr.  Smythe,  the 
clever  ex-M.P.  for  Canterbury,  is  said  to 
have  ceased,  and  its  management  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  old  Delaine  into 
those  of  a  Mr.  Cook,  a  gentleman  of  even 
more  than  the  average  editorial  energy,  and 
not  slow  to  express  it  in  word  or  act.  Un¬ 
der  all  dynasties,  Mr.  Harwood  has  retained, 
maintained,  and  strengthened  his  position, 
and  is  perhaps  the  virtual  editor.  The  Peel- 
ite  whose  commercial  connexion  with  The 
Chronicle,  people  report  to  be  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible,  is  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  writer 


of  the  well-known  letters  on  Church  matters 
signed  D.  C.  L.,  a  son  of  the  famed  author 
of  Ancutasitu,  and  brother  to  the  Henry 
Hope,  with  the  picture- filled  mansion  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly.  Shirley  Brookes,  the  dramatist,  is 
the  sub-editor  and  compiler  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  summary.  The  burden  of  the  wri¬ 
ting  falls  upon  Mr.  Harwood,  and  it,  though 
always  ingenious,  elegant,  and  scholarly,  is 
sadly  inferior  in  roll  and  weight  to  that  of 
the  Leading  Journal.  Almost  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  small  Peelite  party  gets  the  credit 
of  being  or  having  been  a  contributor  to  The 
Chronicle.  Among  other  gentlemen  named 
as  frequent  writers  in  it,  are  Mr.  Hayward, 
the  barrister  and  prose  translator  of  Faust, 
Mr.  Venables,  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
thinker,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Maine,  till  the  other  day  the  occupant  of 
the  Civil  Law  Chair  in  that  University,  and 
newly  appointed  to  a  Law-readership  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  London. 


Ms.  Pctsam’s  Pkooress  or  the  World. — We  re¬ 
cently  copied  from  the  Westminster  Review  sn  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  some  remarks  were  made,  reflecting 
on  Mr.  Putnam’s  use  of  Haydn’s  Book  of  Dates  in 
his  work  “The  World’s  Progress.”  Mr.  P.  has  re¬ 
plied  to  the  accusations  of  the  article,  the  material 
points  of  which,  we  are  constrained,  out  of  justice 
to  this  gentleman,  to  publish : 

“  I  must  protest  against  the  reference  in  the  Re¬ 
view  to  the  *  W orld’s  Progress,’  because  it  is  unjust, 
and  founded  on  an  essential  mistake.  The  reviewer 
intimates  that  I  had  misused  Haydn  s  book  by 
erasing  some  matter  at  the  beginning  and  end,  sub¬ 
stituting  some  other  selected  matter,  and  disguising 
the  whole  by  a  new  title.  This  is  untrue.  In  the 
first  place,  my  own  book  was  first  published  in 
1882,  six  or  eight  years  before  Haydn’a  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  diligently  and  faithfully  for  no  less  than 
three  yeaiw,  at  intervals,  upon  the  tables  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  my  book,  nearly  every  page  of 
which  was  compiled  by  myself  from  many  original 
sources,  and  carefully  copied  two  or  three  times  in 
mannscript  And  these  tables  (which  form  the  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  volume)  are  referred  to  by 
the  reviewer  as  ‘selected,’  or  thrust  in,  to  disguise 
Mr.  Haydn’s  workl  I  migflit,  with  equal  propri¬ 
ety,  assume  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Haydn’s  work  was 


copied  from  mine,  as  mine  had  several  years’  pri¬ 
ority. 

“  It  is  true  that,  in  the  new  edition  of  my  book, 
I  have  copied  largely  from  his  very  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  ;  and  I  have  stated  so,  fully  and  frankly, 
in  the  preface.  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  not  giv¬ 
ing  Mr.  Haydn’s  name  more  prominence — but  I 
had  no  intention  to  disguise  an  iota  of  the  credit 
which  was  justly  his  due.  It  is,  of  course,  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  any  volume  of  this  kind  must  necessarily 
be  a  compilation.  Historical  facts  are  public  prop¬ 
erty,  and  originality  can  only  be  claimed  for  the 
modes  of  arranging  and  presenting  them.^  ’The  us^ 
fulness  of  such  compilations  as  those  in  question 
must  defiend  a  good  deal  upon  their  being  adapted 
to  their  intended  meridian,  and  not  encumbered 
too  much  with  local  details  which  belong  specially 
to  other  countriesi  The  question  in  this  <^se  is 
simply  whether  my  book  is  a  disguised  repnnt  of 
Haydn’s,  or  whether  it  is  an  original  compilation, 
with  a  distinctive  plan  and  character,  in  which  no 
unusual  or  unacknowledged  use  has  been  made  of 
other  works.  I  am  quite  content  that  this  should 
be  decided  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  and  compare  the  two  books  in  question. 
Of  course,  it  was  never  intended  that  the  ‘  World’s 
Progress  ’  should  be  sold  in  London.  Not  a  copy 
was  aver  sent  there  with  my  knowledge.” 
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The  fruit  of  the  London  preae,  during  the  put 
month,  is  pretty  fully  indicated  by  the  following 
notices  of  new  books: 

“Dry  Leaves  from  Young  Egypt,  by  an  Ex-Polit¬ 
ical,  has  reached  a  third  edition  in  a  short  space. 
The  author  was  an  “  Ex-Pulitical,’*  who  was  on 
actual  service  at  the  period  of  the  scenes  which  he 
describea  He  says  tWt  his  experience  and  obser¬ 
vations  impressed  him  so  strongly  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  harsh  treatment  suffered  by  the  Amirsi, 
that  he  was  impelled  to  an  effort  in  their  cause. 
The  Athmcnm  says  the  “  work  abounds  in  pleasing 
illustrations,”  including  several  interesting  portraits 
of  the  Amirs.” 

Reminiscences  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  by  the 
author  of  “  Visiting  my  Relations” — a  work,  which 
the  Athenceum  describes,  as  “A  rambling  history 
of  the  writer’s  own  restless  mind ; — told,  we  doubt 
not,  with  perfect  good  faith,  and  instructive — 
though  not  as  the  narrator  intended.  She  dwells 
upon  her  own  present  satisfaction  and  serenity  as 
though  it  were  final, — as  though,  throughout  the 
entire  eourse  of  the  years  of  spiritual  intoxication 
which  she  commemorates,  she  had  not  been  perpet¬ 
ually  mistaking  experiment  for  discovery  and  ex¬ 
citement  for  settled  purpose.  It  displays  a  keen 
sense  of  humor, — which,  however,  was  not  keen 
enough  to  exempt  its  possessor  from  plunging  into 
the  perils  of  much  absurdity.  The  value  of  the 
record,  in  short,  must  reside  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  reader,  and  not  in  that  of  the  writer, — which, 
recollecting  the  tenor  of  her  former  essay,  is 
strange.” 

The  Gelt,  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon ;  a  history 
of  the  Earlier  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  down  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  The  Athenceum  says  of  this — 
“There  is,  however,  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  accumulated  in  a  comparatively  small 
wmpass,  in  the  volume  in  our  hands ;  and  although 
it  is  more  scattered  than  we  could  wish,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  Index  removes  part  of  this  objection.” 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  ly  John 
Freeman, — a  work  well  received.  The  lAterary 
Gazette  calls  it,  “  the  life  of  a  meek  and  gentle  phi¬ 
losopher,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  a  sound  think¬ 
er,  and  a  slow  but  assiduous  writer  guided  by  an 
unflinching  reverence  of  truth,  who  dwelt  for 
nearly  the  space  of  a  century  in  a  retired  comer  of 
England,  employed  unceasingly  and  without  tribu¬ 
lation,  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age,  exam¬ 
ining  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  insects  that  sport 
and  lurk  among  them.  The  life  of  William  Kirby 
is,  moreover,  a  beautiful  homily  of  love  and  holy 
zeal,  exemplary  as  regards  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  vet  demonstrating  a  charm  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  kind  in  the  pursuits  of  the  naturalist,  arising 
mainly  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  language,  the  one  universal  tongue  in 
whieh  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  are  permit¬ 


ted  to  converse,  for  the  glorification  of  God  in  his 
works.  Though  cloeeteA  >o  to  speak,  within  the 
narrow  boundi^  of  a  remote  country  {larish,  Mr. 
Kirby  commanded  the  homage  of  the  world,  by  the 
soundness  and  elaboracy  of  his  researches ;  and 
many  were  the  pleasant  triendships  he  alone  formed 
and  sustained  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  letters.” 

The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  their 
Bondsmen.  The  work,  of  which  this  is  the  second 
part,  gives  an  historical  and  critical  narrative  of 
the  piincipal  events  which  led  to  negro  slaveiy  in 
the  West  Indies  and  America.  The  chief  subjects 
embraced  in  the  present  volume  are,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Darien  colony,  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea  by  Vasco  Nunez,  the  expedition  under  Pedraria, 
and  the  occupation  of  Cuba.  The  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette  says,  “  The  old  and  well-known  stories  of  the 
early  Spanish  adventures  and  conq^uests  in  the  New 
World  are  here  arranged  with  skill  and  narrated 
with  spirit.” 

Lectures  on  Ancient  Histoiw,  by  B.  O.  Niebuhr 
translated  by  Dr.  Schmitz.  The  lectures  here  pre* 
sented  to  the  English  reader  were  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  by  his  eon.  Dr.  Marcus  Niebuhr. 
They  were  first  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Bonn  in  the  year  1826.  Many  of  the  papers  were 
destroyed  in  Niebuhr’s  house  in  February,  1830, 
after  which  the  latter  part  of  the  work  was  re¬ 
written.  The  manuscripts  were  constructed  firom 
various  copies  of  notes  taken  by  pupils,  and  colla¬ 
ting  these  with  other  lectures  by  the  historian, 
delivered  at  different  times  on  particular  points  of 
ancient  history.  Dr.  Schmitz  has  had  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  notes  in  his  own  possession, 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  both  languages  has 
enabled  him  to  make  the  work  in  its  Engliim  form 
worthy  of  praise  for  literary  excellence  as  well  as 
for  being  a  faithful  record  of  the  historian’s  lecturea 
The  period  embraced  in  the  course  reaches  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
by  the  Romana 

Lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  from  Rurik  to 
Nichola^  by  George  Fowler,  Esq.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  work  has  only  appeared.  The  Literary 
Gazette  says  it  ”  proposes  to  describe  both  the  polit¬ 
ical  history  and  the  social  progress  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  in  the  form  of  biographies  of  the  sover¬ 
eigns  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  reigns  of  the  early 
rulers  down  to  Peter  the  Great.  The  second  is  to 
commence  with  the  reign  of  Catherine  I.,  and  will 
include  that  of  Catherine  II.  The  reign  of  Alexan¬ 
der  will  occ^y  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work.  'The  author  promises  also  to  append  to 
his  last  volume  statistics  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
with  notices  of  the  people,  customs,  laws,  policy, 
commerce,  religion,  with  a  variety  of  miseellimeous 
matter.  The  knowledge  of  the  country  is  derived 
partly  from  personal  observation,  Mr.  Fowler  hav¬ 
ing  resided  in  varions  parts  of  the  empire,  end 
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having  Tuitad  the  trane^CanoMian  tribea  of  Asiatie 
Ruaeia.  The  author  ahowa  little  akill  in  managing 
hia  materiala,  but  baa  exerciaed  great  induatry  in 
procuring  them.’* 

A  treatiae  on  the  methoda  of  Obaervation  and 
Reaaoning  in  Politica,  bj  George  Comewall  Lewie, 
Eaq.  2  volumea.  The  aubject  of  thia  work,  ia  de- 
cla^  in  the  body  of  it,  to  be  co.extenaire  with 
what  La  commonly  called  Social  Science,  or  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  It  ia  highly  apoken  of  by  the  Spectator, 
which  aaya  that  “  for  tboae  who  delight  to  be  ever 
deviating  from  the  atraight  path  of  oontinuoua 
thought,  a  charming  flowery  land  ia  provided,  in 
meadowa  of  notea  from  all  kinda  of  writera,  and  in 
many  languages  Nor  will  the  reader  who  ia  more 
intent  upon  hia  progreae,  and  more  economical  of 
lua  time,  be  aorry  to  be  furniahed  by  one  ao  widely 
read  aa  Mr.  Lewia  with  a  guide  to  the  literature  of 
thia  moat  intereatiog  and  important  aubject” 

Modem  Poeta  and  Poetry  of  Spain,  by  Jamea 
Kennedy-' a  work  of  aome  pretenaiona,  which  the 
critiea  aeem  indiapoaed  to  accMe  to.  The  Atkenctum 
thinka,  “hia  critical  remarka  on  the  authora,  and 
hia  choice  of  the  piecea  taken  from  their  worka,  do 
not  evince  a  judgment  much  eonvereant  with 
leathetio  itndiea ;  hia  own  veraiona  give  but  alight 
evidence  of  thoee  natural  gifta  which  aometimea 
nnconacionaly  aupply  the  want  of  genial  culture. 
Indeed,  hia  practice,  to  judge  by  theae  eaaaya,  ia  at 
leaat  aa  deficient  aa  hie  theory  of  poetry.  Of  thia 
part  of  hia  qualifioationa  every  reader  of  the  vol- 
ume  can  judge  for  himself;  and  few  will  deny 
that,  if  the  Poeta  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  extola  have 
been  judicioual^  admired,  he  haa  aMly  failed  in 
tranaferring  their  beautiea  to  our  language. — It  may 
further  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  poaaeaaee 
that  general  knowledge  of  Spaniah  literature  which 
ahould  precede  any  attempt  to  review  ita  lateat 
productiona.” 

Lives  of  the  Princeeaea  of  England,  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conqueat,  by  Mra.  Mary  .^ne  Everett  Green, 
haa  reached  ita  fourth  volume.  The  present  volume 
comprises  short  notices  of  the  three  youngest  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Edward  the  Fourth, — but  is  prindpallv  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  extended  memoir  of  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  wife  to  James  i 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  The  work  is  generally  well  j 
spoken  of.  The  Athenceum  pronounces  the  present 
volume  a  “carefully  written  life  of  Margaret,  tjueen 
of  Scotland.” 

The  Great  Exhibition  Reviewed,  by  Dr.  Lardner, 

^  was  looked  for  with  interest,  after  all  that  had  been 

written  on  this  subject.  But  it  disappoints  his 
I  friends.  The  Athencatm  characterixee  it  aa  “A  few 

essays,  hastily  written  during  the  height  of  the  Ex- 
I  hibition  and  contributed  to  the  Times,  have  here 

been  ‘collected,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged  by  the 
author;*  and  to  these  have  been  added  a  Lecture  by 
Baron  G.  Dupin,  and  a  selection  of  reviews  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  det  Dibatt, — forming  together 
[  a  volume  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  pages.  All 

that  portion  wUch  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lard¬ 
ner  is  of  the  most  rambling  character,— and  every 
page  bears  marks  of  haste  and  carelessnesa.” 

Dr.  Whewell’a  Histom  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
England,  is  a  work  of  great  importance.  It  is 
usually  well  apoken  o^  though  the  Speeiator  criti¬ 
cises  its  method,  probabW  with  justice,  as  follows; 

“Unfortunately,  Dr.  Whewell  is  a  man  who  has 


too  many  pursuits  and  occupations  to  attain  perfec¬ 
tion  in  them  all.  The  design  of  these  lectures  ia 
admirable,  aiming  at  an  exhibition  in  detail  of  the 
development  of  the  two  sides  of  moral  speculation 
among  ua,  and  at  showing  how  the  state  of  society 
and  the  progress  of  other  branches  of  science  acted 
upon  this  development.  Enough  of  this  design  has 
been  executed  to  prove  how  interesting  the  writer 
might  have  made  his  theme,  had  he  be^wed  upon 
it  more  time  and  more  thought ;  but  in  their  present 
shape  the  lectures  are  scarcely  more  than  a  rough 
draught  put  in  order  for  delivery — notes  taken  and 
remarks  made  during  the  perusal  of  the  writera  who 
form  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  The  connexion 
between  the  writers,  the  relation  their  systems  bore 
to  each  other  in  the  way  of  correction,  modification, 
advance,  or  retrogression,  is  very  inadequately  made 
out,  though  every  page  bears  evidence  that  such  an 
organic  growth  was  present  to  the  author’s  mind, 
and  only  needed  Mtience  and  thought  to  realise  it 
for  the  reader.  Thus  the  book  ia  more  the  annals 
than  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  in  England ;  and  in 
this  re8{>ect  is  inferior  to  the  treatise  contributed  by 
Mr.  Maurice  to  the  Eneycl<^<gdia  Metropolitana, 
which,  sketchy  aait  is,  yetseizee  the  method  and  the 
central  truth  of  each  writer,  and  exhibits  the  series 
as  a  necessary  progress,  of  which  no  stage  was  su- 
})erfluous  or  without  modifying  effects  upon  all  those 
which  succeeded.  Dr.  Whewell,  on  the  contrary, 
collects  the  opinions  of  writers,  instead  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  methods;  dwells  on  their  j)hniseology, 
instead  of  penetrating  to  the  truth  they  attempt^ 
to  express  by  their  phraseology,— exceMingly  use¬ 
ful  as  a  first  process,  but  not  satisfhctory  as  a  final 
result,  and  leaving  upon  the  mind  an  impression 
that  the  author  deals  with  these  subjects  as  scholas¬ 
tic  exercises,  not  as  the  records  of  the  life  struggles 
of  humanity  to  solve  ‘the  painful  riddle  of  the 
world.’  There  is  a  superficiality  of  insight  quite 
reconcileable  with  great  knowledge,  or  at  least 
great  learning,  as  there  is  depth  of  insight  often 
found  in  union  with  ignorance;  and,  undeniably 
extensive  as  Dr.  Whewell’s  learning  is,  we  could 
be  well  content  to  spare  some  of  it  for  an  occasional 
flash  of  that  penetrating  spirit  which  belongs  to  men 
whose  studies  in  moral  philosophy  have  been  in  the 
conflicts  of  their  own  souls  as  well  as  in  the  books 
of  the  schoola” 

Capt  McKennon’s  Atlantic  and  Transatlantic 
Sketches  are  thus  noticed  by  the  Spectator: 

“He  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  character  of  the 
Americans,  and  of  the  material  advance  of  the 
States ;  pertiape  without  sufScient  critical  discrimi¬ 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  combine  opposites.  The 
reckless  audacity  and  restless  activity  of  youth  are 
seldom  found  with  the  staidness  and  steadiness  of 
middle  age  or  advancing  life ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  one  is  abstract^ly  preferable  to  the  other 
— we  cannot  be  old  and  young  at  the  same  time. 
John  Bull  is  self-opinionated,  slow,  apd  difficult  to 
move  out  of  his  old  ways ;  defect^  no  doubt,  but 
accompanied  by  a  firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  rather  increase  under  obstacles,  and  enable 
him  to  pull  through  disasters.  He  has  also  got  old- 
fashionM  notions,  in  spite  of  the  march  of  intellect; 
and  his  limitation  of  a  field  for  industry  (as  com¬ 
pared  with  America)  may  make  him  somewhat 
sluggish  and  indisposed  to  adapt  himself  to  new  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  It  gives  greater  thoroughness  to 
what  he  does.  Captain  Mackinnon  admits  that 
there  u  little  of  completeness  in  American  work  or 
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American  uquirementa  The  Americana,  too,  are 
quickly  used  up— a  short-lived  people.  According 
to  atatistica,  only  four  in  a  hundreo  live  to  sixty ; 
and  almost  every  age  u  anticipated.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  youth,  hardly  as  childhood.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  new  States  in 
America,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
repudiation  past,  and,  if  not  repudiation  to  come, 
very  reckless  horrowing  have  something  to  do 
with  it.” 


Mr.  J.  O.  Ilalliwell,  a  great  Shaksperian  enthusi¬ 
ast,  has  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  new  edition  of 
Sh^speare,  to  be  published  in  twenty  folio  vol¬ 
umes,  corresponding  in  sixe  arith  the  first  collective 
edition  of  162S,  and  to  contain  numerons  fsc-similes 
from  that  imprint  Each  play,  as  Mr.  Halliwell 
state^  will  be  accompanied  **  by  every  kind  of  use¬ 
ful,  literary  and  antiquarian  illustration,  extendinig 
to  complete  copies  of  all  tales,  novels,  or  dramas  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  entire  impressions  of  the 
first  sketches  in  the  cases  of  ‘Tlte  Meny^  Wives  of 
Windsor,’  ‘Hamlet,’  Ac.”  Mr.  Fairholt  is  to  super¬ 
intend  the  illustrative  department,  which  will  be 
enriched  by  fac-similes  of  the  Stratford  monument, 
and  the  portrait  given  with  the  first  edition — these 
being  “undoubted”  portraits  of  the  poet.  The 
twenty  volumes  are  to  cost  forty  guineas — to  be 
issued  in  six  years — and  to  be  limited  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  copies. 


M.  Victor  Hugo,  it  is  reported,  has  contracted 
with  the  firm  of  Dulau  A  Co.,  of  London,  for  the 

Eublication  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  “Napoleon  le 
etit” 

Dr.  Thomas  Tliompson,  Regius  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  died  on  the  2d 
of  the  month,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 
He  had  occupied  the  chemical  chair  for  nearly  half 
a  centurv.  t)r.  Thomas  Thompson  was  the  author 
of  the  “ilistory  of  Chemistry,’’. an  extended  work 
on  chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences,  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and  in  connection  with  his  nephew,  Dr.  R. 
D.  Thompson,  he  published  annual  reports  on  the 
Progress  of  Chemical  Science,  Ac. 


A  new  edition  of  Pascal’s  Pens^es  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  by  Prof.  Havet,  of  the  Ecole  Normale. 
Prof.  Havet’s  doings  in  the  premises  are  described 
thus  by  the  Literary  Gazette : 

“  He  has  improved  on  it  by  correcting  the  errors, 
few,  however,  in  number,  which  crept  in ;  by  in¬ 
stituting  a  comparison  between  the  original  text  of 
Pascal,  and  that  amended  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Port  Royal — often  to  the  serious  injury,  and  in  some 
cases,  complete  perversion,  of  the  author’s  meaning ; 
by  clearing  up  the  numerous  obscurities  which  ex¬ 
ist;  by  bringing  forward  one  ‘pens^e’  to  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  another ;  by  citing  at  length  the  naasages 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the  Churen,  Epic¬ 
tetus,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Balxac,  or  Orotius,  to 
which  Pascal  occasionally  referred,  or  from  which 
he  borrowed  some  of  his  ideas;  and  by  giving 
learned  and  philosophical  commentaries ;  the  whole 
being  preceded,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  life 
of  Pas^  by  his  sister,  with  a  profound  and  elegantly 
written  (tude  on  his  writings,  and  concluded  by  a 
very  elaborate  table  of  contents  and  remarkable 
expreariona” 


The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  ethnological  dis¬ 
sertations  by  R.  G.  Latham.  'This  is  not  a  critical 
work.  Ita  distinguishing  featnre  is  the  great  pro- 
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rainenoe  given  in  it  to  ethnological  inveatigationa 
The  Atk^ugym  speaks  of  the  editor  thus  hi^ly : — 
‘‘As  to  Dr.  Latham’s  high  qualifications  for  exercis¬ 
ing  with  advantage  the  right  of  censorship  over 
Tacitus  himself  in  ethnological  matters,  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt.  He  has  long  pursued  investigations 
of  this  sort  with  a  seal  and  success  peculiarly  bis 
own ;  as  his  admirable  treatises  on  them  abiMidantly 
testify, — not  to  mention  his  various  works  on  the 
English  language.  We  nuestion  whether  any  other 
writer  is  so  capable  of  filling  up  the  void  created  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Prichard,  the  most  eminent  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ethnologista  I>r.  Latham  seems  to  have  caught 
something  of  that  great  philosopher’s  deep  interest 
in  this  comparatively  infant  science,  to  be  emulating 
his  depth  and  variety  of  knowledge,  and  to  exhibit 
a  simiW  patience  in  the  investigation  of  difficult 
pointa  His  speculations  are  bold,  but  not  rasli. 
He  is  decided,  without  being  dogmatic  in  his  opin- 
iona  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
with  regard  to  some  of  Dr.  Latham’s  conclusions, 
every  competent  reader  will  admire  the  learning 
and  pihlosopby  with  which  the  work  abounda” 

China  during  the  War  and  sines  the  Peao^  by  Sir 
John  Davis.  2  vola  The  Spectator  describes  this 
work  as  “  the  result  of  Sir  John  Davis’s  latest  offi¬ 
cial  experience  in  China,  as  Governorof  Hongkong. 
They  contain — 1.  the  Chinese  account  of  the  late 
war,  drawn  up  from  captured  documents  and 
Chinese  publications;  2.  the  author’s  obeervations 
during  his  official  experience,  with  a  passing  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  government,  and  a  view  of  the 
present  disorganised  state  of  the  Celestial  Empire ; 
3.  notices  of  the  present  state  and  probable  future 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries — Japan,  Corea,  Co¬ 
chin-China,  Siam.  Each  of  these  sections  has  an  in¬ 
terest  of  its  own,  always  informing,  often  directly 
or  suggestively  practical.” 

Adventures  and  Recollections  of  Colonel  Land- 
mann.  The  Spectator,  in  eulogizing  this  work,  re¬ 
marks  that  the  “period  of  time  to  which  his  remi¬ 
niscences  reach  refer  to  a  state  of  society  very  widely 
different  in  many  things  from  that  in  which  we  now 
live.  Precise  as  we  may  think  the  age  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  liberties  were  tolerated  then  that  would  be 
sternly  censured  now ;  jovial  doings  were  common 
among  tl^  highest  clasee^  that  if  known  to  be  per¬ 
petrated  at  present  would  shock  the  world ;  and  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  at  home,  a  man  of  society  re¬ 
quired  a  very  hard  head.  Yet  with  all  its  external 
rigidity  and  etiquette,  and  its  rather  coarse  vices, 
there  was  perhaps  more  of  geniality  and  real  good 
feeling — more  of  a  disposition  to  live  and  let  live, 
and  what  is  rarer,  to  let  people  live  as  they 
please — than  obtains  at  present” 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Greece,  by  David  Patterson.  Mr.  Patterson  is  as¬ 
serted  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  to  have  begun  “  his 
journey  as  one  of  the  school  called  ‘Pu8eyite^’ 
whose  characteristic  it  is  to  maintain  Catholic  be¬ 
lief  on  Protestant  principlea  But  long  before 
reaching  the  Holy  Land  he  was  a  confirmed  Ro¬ 
manist  In  avoiding  scepticism  he  rushed  to  the 
extreme  of  superstition.  Not  only  bis  own  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  reason,  throughout  the  journey,  but 
now  his  work  as  it  is  pnbliwed,  he  tells  us,  ‘  is  sub¬ 
mitted  without  reservstion  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.’  To  thoee  who  are  like-minded,  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Patterson’s  pilgrimage  may  present  theme- 
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of  pious  wonder,  but  most  renders  will  peruM  bis 
liagea  with  mingled  pitj  and  astoniahment’* 

Under  the  q^uaint  title  of  Th*  CoiUemplati** 
Man't  Library,  intended  for  “the  thinking  few,"  a 
new  edition  of  Ixaac  Walton’e  Lives,  with  biographi¬ 
cal  and  illustrative  notea,  is  appearing  in  parts.  The 
JAft  of  Dr.  John  Donnt,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  number,  to  be  followed  bj  the 
livesofSir  Henry  Wotton,  Richard  Hooker,  George 
Herbert,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson.  The  sixth 
and  concluding  part  will  contain  the  life  of  Isaac 
Walton,  newl^  written  for  this  edition.  Steel-en¬ 
graved  portraits,  with  frequent  woodcuts,  will  em- 
l^lliah  the  work. 

A  bibliographical  work  on  theology  and  kindred 
subject^  CyclopmUa  BiUiographica,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished,  by  subscription,  which  will  be  a  useful  index 
to  genensl  theological  literature.  In  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  the  arrangement  of  authors  and  works  is  alpha¬ 
betical  ;  in  the  second,  a  eataloyue  raitonn/e  of  all 
departments  of  theology  under  common-places  in 
scientific  order  will  be  presented.  Of  special  value 
to  theological  students,  this  “Cyclopedia”  will  also 
prove  an  im{>ortant  contribution  to  general  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  Rhine  and  Reformation,  is  a  polemico-de- 
scriptive  account  of  the  chief  Protestant  scenes  of 
Germany,  and  is  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Denman 
Smith  of  Dublin.  After  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
Mr.  Smith  delivered  at  the  Rotunda  two  lectures, 
the  substance  of  which  is  presented  in  this  volume. 
The  book  is  professedly  less  a  record  of  travels 
than  an  argument  for  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 

Life  on  Board  an  Emigrant  Ship,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Davis  Mereweather,  a  diary  composed  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrences  of  a  voyage  to  Australia,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  ecclesiastical  remarks. 

InveitmenU  for  the  Working  Cla»»e$,  by  W.  R. 
Greg,  a  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view"  for  April,  which  has  excited  considerable 
attention. 

In  “The  Book-Case,”  a  number  entitled  Remark¬ 
able  Event!  tn  the  Career  of  Napoleon,  could  hardly 
fail  to  present  interesting  reading;  but  the  compiler 
does  not  display  much  judgment  or  taste  in  the 
management  of  his  subject 

A  third  edition  of  Dr.  Forbet’e  Phyeieian’e  Holi¬ 
day  (li),  with  a  map  and  illustrations,  commends 
itself  by  its  cheap  form  to  all  lovers  of  a  hale  vig¬ 
orous  style ;  Dr.  Forbes,  the  Examiner  pronounces 
“the  right  man  to  travel  with,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  his  third  edition  will  become  a  fourth.” 

Messrs.  Longman’s  Traveller*’  Library,  Nos.  23 
and  24,  contains  two  instructive  and  pleasant  books 
— Mr.  Ilope’s  “Brittany  and  the  Bible,”  and  “The 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  a  Popular  Account  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  how  we  Breathe, 
Digest,  Dve,  and  Die,”  by  Dr.  Kelly. 

Hietory  of  the  Painter*  of  all  Nation*,  translated 
from  M.  Charles  Blanc,  and  published  with  portraits 
and  illustrations  from  their  works,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  The  Examiner  thinks 
the  work,  of  which  the  design  is  excellent,  “  begins 
in  a  way  well  worthy  of  encouragement”  '  . 

Mr.  Bogue  has  boldly  entered  the  lists  against  the 


Hand  books  of  Mr.  Murray,  by  supplying  BoguJt 
Onide*  for  Traveller*,  in  a  cheaper  form.  The  first 
volume  is  now  before  us,  which  clears  for  sixshillings 
Belgium  and  the  Rhine.  In  these  guides  the  by¬ 
ways  are  omitted,  and  railway  and  steamboat  routes 
only  are  followed.  They  will  be  guide  books, 
therefore,  for  the  flying  excursionist,  rather  th>n 
for  the  steady  traveller  who  likes  to  grope  into  the 
bowels  of  a  land. 

Specimens  of  the  Poetry  and  Poet*  of  Britain 
from  ChoMeertoTenny*on,yi\tB  biographical  sketches 
of  each,  do  justice  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Scyrmgeour, 
by  whom  they  have  been  well  selected,  tersely  and 
fitly  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrated 
with  suflScient  notes. 

The  third  volume  of  the  library  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novel*,  also  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Black  of  Edinburgh,  contains  the  “  Antiqury  ”  in  a 
single  volume,  handsomely  printed.  The  series, 
when  complete,  will  be  an  addition  of  Scott’s  novels 
hitting  the  happy  mean  between  the  sumptuous  and 
the  cheap.  It  is  to  be  heartily  commended  on  that 
account 

Mr.  Bohn  now  publishes  in  hw  Standard  Library 
a  collection  of  Jftss  Bremer'*  Tale*,  beginning  with 
“The  Neighbors,”  and  others,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Howitt ;  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  his  well-se¬ 
lected  teries. 

AuxaiCAN  Books. 

Mr.  Stiles’  Austria  in  1848-9,  published  by  the 
Hakfkbs,  and  republished  in  London  by  Sampson 
Low,  elicits  general  praise.  The  Examiner  calls  it 
“a  carefully-written  and  very  interesting  historvof 
the  recent  political  convulsions  of  Austria,  under¬ 
taken  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  by  a 
writer  who  was  in  the  proper  place  and  in  the  right 
capacity — we  may  add  also,  who  had  the  judgment 
reqmsite  for  obtaining  the  best  material. 

’Ibe  history  thus  written  is  impartial  and  full. 
Mr.  Stiles  is  moderate  in  his  own  views  and  states 
them  modestly.  He  prefaces  his  volumes  with  an 
historical  intr^uction,  which  sketches  the  growth 
of  Austria,  the  manner  in  which  her  provinces  have 
liecome  connected  with  the  empire,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  foreign  and  home  policy  up  to  the  Vienna 
Revolution  in  March  1848.  As  other  risings  of  the 
people  come  to  be  discussed,  in  Venice,  Prague,  and 
elsewhere,  each  is  prefaced  by  so  full  a  sketch  of 
the  previous  history  of  town  or  country,  as  well  as 
of  race,  from  its  origin  to  the  date  of  outbreak, 
that  all  the  information  needed  fora  fair  appreciation 
of  the  causes  of  revolt  is  in  each  case  satisfactorily 
supplied.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Stiles’s  work  will 
probably  retain  its  value  long  after  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  political  movements  described  in  it 
shall  have  passed  away. 

Arvine’s  Cyclopsedia  of  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  published  by  Govlo  A  Linooui,  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  very  favorably  noticed  in  the  best  London 
critical  joumala  The  Literary  Gazette  says:  “This 
will  be  found  bv  all  manner  of  literary  men  and 
artists  an  exceedingly  amusing  commonplace— or 
|>arlor-window— book.  There  is  an  American  tone 
in  it,  moreover,  for  which  we  like  it  none  the  lesa 
Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  a  trifle  ap^ryphal,  being 
derived  from  sources  the  authenticity  of  which 
could  not  be  tested  by  the  compiler others  re¬ 
late  with  rather  a  startling  intimacy  to  onr  own 
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‘  homes  and  hannts,’  bein^  derived  not  merelj  from 
the  publication  of  American  “  Pencillers,”  such  as 
Miss  Sedgwick,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  and  such  well- 
known  travellei^  but,  apparently,  from  private 
correspondence,  journals,  Ac.  Ac.  TTie  purely  liter¬ 
ary  matter,  even,  has  Uie  tinge  of  a  sky  Myond 
the  horixon  of  our  Southeys  and  Disraelis  who  have 
loved  to  accumulate  curiosities.  By  the  quality  no 
less  than  _by  the  fulness  and  versatility  of  this  col¬ 
lection  have  we  again  been  led  to  speculate  hope¬ 
fully  on  the  intense  curiosity  which  prevails  in  the 
New  World  with  regard  to  all  manner  of  works  of 
art  and  imagination,  and  to  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  those  who  produce  them.  The  Atkenoeum  also 
says  that  “  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  plain,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  conscientious  narrative  to  all  those  who 
would  like  to  have  the  events  to  which  it  refers 
brought  before  them  in  the  compass  of  one  book, 
so  as  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  turning  over  many.” 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
have  been  reprinted  by  Roulledge.  The  Literary 
Oaiette  remarks  of  it :  **  There  are  strains  of  didac¬ 
tic  thought,  humorous  fancy,  pathetic  feeling — there 
is  an  Augustan  sonority  and  neatness  of  versifica¬ 
tion — in  the  poems  of  Dr.  Holmes,  which  by  turns 
remind  us  of  the  Prize  Poets  of  our  CSolleges — of 
Crabbe,  who  minutely  wro^ht  out  the  homeliest 
themes  in  heroic  metre — of  mlliam  Spencer’s  draw¬ 
ing-room  lyrics,  light  as  gossamer  and  sentimental 
as  music  on  a  lake— and  of  “  Whistlecraft”  Yet, 
there  is  nothing  like  gross  or  direct  imitation  in  this 
worthy  little  volume.  It  must  be  described  as  con¬ 
taining  the  poetry  of  a  University  man — a  man  of 
the  world,  too,  loving  social  pleasures,  skirmishes 
of  wit,  and  exercises  of  intellect, — anything  but  a 
hermit,  or  dreamer,  or  martyr-student,  or  other  such 
visionary  passionately  sick  of  society,  and  no  lees 
passionately  in  love  with  waterfalls,  mountains,  the 
moon,  the  sea,  and  some  one  nameless  Lady.” 

The  AOietueum  likewise  says,  “America  has  its 
Disraeli  in  Mr.  Arvine,  who  with  curious  research  and 
unwearied  industry,  has  collected  in  this  huge  vol¬ 
ume  an  immense  variety  of  the  curiosities  and 
memorabilia  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  On 
some  of  these  subjects  the  book  is  more  copious  than 
any  other  of  the  kind,  and  from  the  best  known  anec- 
dotical  works  judicious  selection  has  been  made.  In 
such  works  American  authors  have  hitherto  occu- 

Iiied  little  space,  but  Mr.  Arvine  ^ves  to  Transat- 
antic  facts  and  incidents  a  prominence  which  his 
countrymen  will  contemplate  with  pride,  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  readers  regard  with  curiosity  and  interest 
The  full  and  well-arranged  indexes  of  names  and 
subjects  render  the  volume  as  useful  for  reference 
as  it  is  amusing  for  reading. 

The  Examiner  notices  Meuusm’s  edition  of  Web- 
tter'i  Dictionary  as  follows:  “Among  books  of 
reference  in  this  country,  a  good  English  Diction¬ 
ary  is  to  be  desired  in  most  houses,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  an  edition  of  W ebeteris  Dictionary  as  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Channcey  Ooodrich,  and  supplied 
with  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  (Walker’s  Key  being  included),  defini¬ 
tion,  derivation,  and  authority  for  the  nee  of  words, 
has  been  published  in  one  thick  and  closely-printed 


volume,  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  price.  Among 
English  Dictionaries  that  cost  lees  than  a  sovereign, 
this  edition  of  Webster’s  is  undoubtedly  the  b^t 
We  as  heartily  eommend  it  in  its  new  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  cheap  form,  as  we  have  heretofore  done  in 
every  other.” 

The  Day*  of  Bruce,  by  Grace  Aguilar,  is  noticed 
by  the  Athenamm,  as  being  “among  the  weakest  of 
Miss  Grace  Aguilar’s  pro<^uction^  merely  because 
its  subject  was  one  of  the  highest,  most  hackneyed, 
and  most  remote  in  period,  of  those  taken  in  hand 
by  her  during  the  early-closed  and  busy  years  of 
her  apprenticeship.” 

The  Blithedale  Romance  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  pub¬ 
lished  by  TicKNoa  A  Co.  of  Boston,  has  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  London  by  Chapman  A  Halu  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  lauds  it  very  highly  and  discriminatingly. 

It  says  “  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  and  deservM 
by  Mr.  Hawthorne  both  in  England  and  America, 
will  neither  be  raised  nor  lowered  by  the  ‘  Blithe¬ 
dale  Romance.’  The  novel  does  not  surpass  in  merit, 
we  think  does  not  equal,  either  the  ‘  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter  ’  or  the  ‘  House  of  the  Seven  Gables ;’  but  it  is 
a  good  story,  full  of  picturesque  writing  and  ro¬ 
mantic  incident,  well  marked  with  the  distinctive 
stamp  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  geniiu.  In  the  selection 
of  a  quaint,  unhacknied  subject,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  in  his  former  novels  shown  great  skill ;  and  the 
‘  Blithedale  Romance  ’  is  another  example  of  the 
same  tact  in  avoiding  worn-out  themes.  Blithedale 
is  a  farm  on  which  a  set  of  people,  weary  of  the 
old  world  and  desirous  qf  a  new  oHer  of  things, 
join  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  community  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  levelling  all  worldly  rank ;  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  awake  to  the  blast  of  the 
farmer’s  horn  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  go  a 
milking  and  to  labor  in  the  fields  till  breakfast 
time.  The  machinery  of  the  community  has  not 
been  chosen  as  the  groundwork  of  a  lecture  for 
or  against  Communism ;  it  is  simply  employed,  by 
the  way  of  romance,  as  a  novel  and  quaint  expedi¬ 
ent  for  throwing  together  under  new  circumstances 
people  with  characters  strongly  marked,  and  weav¬ 
ing  them  together  into  a  tale  of  abundant  action 
and  passion.  The  narrative  is  even  more  rapid  in 
the  ‘Blithedale  Romance’  than  in  soma  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne’s  former  works,  for  example,  in  the 
‘  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.’  The  idea  of  Blithe¬ 
dale  was  suggested  by  a  similar  experiment  in 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself  participated  some 
ten  years  ago,  at  Brook  Farm  in  Ruxtiury.  The 
characters  of  the  book,  however,  and  the  tale  in 
I  which  they  move,  are  pure  romance,  and  of  the 
I  warmest  color.” 

America  a*  I  found  it,  by  the  author  of  “  A  Me¬ 
moir  of  Mary  Lundy  Duncan,”  republished  by 
the  Carters,  New  1  ork,  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
Athenceam ;  “Tliis  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society  in  which  fact  and  reflection  are  pretty 
equally  blended.  What  of  fact  the  book  contains 
relates  chiefly  to  the  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  the  United  8tat^  of 
which  many  interesting  details  are  given  ; — the  re¬ 
flections  are  of  a  geniaX  sensible,  and  pious  nature, 
and  bear  a  tinge  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism.” 


